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PREFACE 


Such  a  book  as  this  must  needs  be  largely  based  on  the 
books  of  others.  A  list  of  those  which  have  most  helped 
me  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume;  but  my  in- 
debtedness will  be  apparent  on  every  page  and  where 
direct  quotation  has  been  made  the  source,  unless  quite 
obvious,  has  been  acknowledged.  I  am  aware  that  the 
footnote  reference,  except  in  works  more  learned  than 
this,  has  lately  fallen  rather  out  of  fashion;  readers  are 
supposed  to  find  it  tiresome;  but  it  seems  to  me  difficult 
to  avoid  it  altogether  without  laying  oneself  open  to  the 
charge  of  offending  against  literary  morality. 

What  I  have  attempted  in  the  following  pages  is  to 
co-ordinate  and  extract  the  significance  from  a  large 
amount  of  scattered  material,  some  of  it  contradictory  or 
controversial.  If  I  have  sometimes  stated  as  facts  what 
are  really  but  my  own  conclusions  or  deductions,  it  is 
because  I  have  chosen  to  let  narrative  predominate  over 
argument.  I  have  at  any  rate  endeavoured  to  get  at  the 
truth  and  not  to  be  disingenuous  in  covering  my  tracks. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  been  able  to  present  any  quite 
new  matter  of  cardinal  importance.  But  my  thanks  are 
due  to  the  sons  of  William  Allingham  for  giving  me  access 
to  their  father's  notebooks  and  the  portions  of  his  diary 
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omitted  from  the  published  edition,  and  to  Messrs.  Maggs 
Bros,  for  allowing  me  to  examine  the  unpublished  letters 
of  Rossetti  in  their  possession.  Extracts  from  both  these 
sources  will  be  found  here  and  there  in  this  book. 
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CHAPTER  I:  EIGHTEEN  FORTY-EIGHT 

The  eightieth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  was  on  the  eve  of  its  opening.  It  was  touching-up 
day  and  many  of  the  exhibitors  were  hastily  trying,  by  an 
ultimate  effort,  to  attain  to  the  perfection  which,  now  that 
they  saw  their  work  in  the  place  of  its  initial  destination, 
they  discovered  that  they  had  failed  to  achieve  in  the 
studio. 

William  Holman  Hunt,  who  for  a  third  successive  year 
had  a  picture  hung  there,  was  wandering  through  the 
busy  rooms  in  search  of  something  which  he  could  admire. 

He  found  very  little.  All  the  famous  Academicians 
and  Associates,  with  one  most  notable  exception,  were 
exhibiting — and  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Academy  and  its 
disciples  what  artists  were  there?  Yet  nearly  all  their 
pictures  seemed  to  Hunt  trivial  alike  in  subject  and  in 
sentiment  and  executed  according  to  a  convention  which 
was  not  only  trite  but,  as  he  had  come  to  believe,  originally 
false. 

The  subjects  chosen  were  various  enough.  Here  was  a 
scene  from  history,  the  costumes  and  furniture  as  accur- 
ately rendered  as  need  be;  here  an  illustration  of  poetry 
or  romance;  here  an  episode  in  domestic  or  rural  life. 
From  one  wall  flashed  Iberian  eyes;  on  another  melted 
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Hibernian.  Here  was  the  correct  portrait  of  some  digni- 
tary; here  a  landscape  sunht  or  fuHginous;  here  a  dis- 
creet nude.  But  there  was  such  a  lack  of  courage  and 
individuality  in  the  painting  of  these  things,  and  so  slavish 
an  adherence  to  one  technical  formula,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  believe  that  half  the  pictures  were 
the  work  of  a  single  competent  and  laborious  hand. 

That  many  of  the  painters  represented  on  those  crowded 
walls  were  competent  workmen  Hunt  would  not  have 
denied.  They  painted  well,  some  of  them  very  well, 
according  to  their  lights.  It  was  their  lights,  in  more  than 
one  sense  of  the  word,  which  were  wrong.  As  a  motto  to 
adorn  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  a  saying  of  Hogarth's 
had  been  chosen.  "  True  art  can  only  be  learned  in  one 
school,  and  that  school  is  kept  by  nature.''  But  truth  to 
nature  was  precisely  one  of  the  things  which  Hunt  found 
lacking  in  the  art  of  his  day  and  his  country.  And  another 
was  sincerity,  the  endeavour  to  express  a  personal  vision. 
Hunt  saw  nothing  but  the  timid  pursuit  of  a  well-worn 
path  which  seemed  to  be  leading  to  no  bourne  worth 
reaching  and  certainly  was  not  going  uphill.  The  Acade- 
micians might  quote  Hogarth's  words,  but  they  had  for- 
gotten his  great  example.  The  year  was  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  and  it  was  a  year  of  revolution  in  Europe. 
The  month  was  the  revolutionary's  month  of  May.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  revolution  in  Trafalgar  Square  unless 
it  were  in  the  serious  eyes  of  that  young  man,  who,  at  the 
age  of  one-and-twenty,  was  dreaming  of  the  regeneration 
of  English  painting. 

Not  that  he  considered  that  English  painting  had  ever 
in  the  past  reached  a  supreme  degree  of  excellence.  He 
was  no  very  ardent  admirer  of  the  still  fairly  recent  genera- 
tion which  had  been  dominated  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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To  the  eighteenth  century  he  was  antipathetic  by  tempera- 
ment. But  he  thought  that  his  more  immediate  seniors, 
and  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  content  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps,  had  fallen  a  good  way  below  the 
standard  even  of  that  unimpassioned  time.  They  had 
foregone  its  vigour  for  a  tepid  sensibility  which  was  already 
dwindling  into  something  even  less  respectable. 

Nor  was  he  without  distinguished  support  in  his  pessi- 
mism. "  The  art  will  go  out,"  John  Constable  had  written 
in  1822;  "  there  will  be  no  genuine  painting  in  England 
in  thirty  years."  And  now  that  those  years  had  nearly  run 
their  course  the  great  artist's  gloomy  prophecy  looked 
likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Constable  himself,  in  whose  best 
pictures  exact  and  loving  observation  kindles  to  that  true 
poetry  of  nature  which  so  many  Englishmen  have  striven 
to  render  in  words  or  paint,  and  so  few  with  complete 
success,  had  been  dead  for  a  decade.  Dead,  too,  were 
Crome  and  Cotman,  who  with  Constable  and  Turner, 
and  Wilson  and  Gainsborough  before  them,  and  Girtin 
and  Bonington  the  untimely  lost,  had  joined  to  make 
landscape  painting  England's  particular  glory  in  pictorial 
art — a  glory  which  Holman  Hunt,  his  young  eyes  filled 
with  other  ideals,  was  unable  fully  to  appreciate. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  still  Turner,  who,  though  no 
greater  than  Constable,  had  explored  territories  and  seen 
visions  far  beyond  Constable's  scope: 

Spaces  of  glamour  and  unrest. 
Aerial,  perilous,  possessed 
Of  all  the  music  of  the  waves. 

But  Turner  was  grown  old  and  eccentric;  his  genius  was 
declining  in  the  splendid  confusion  of  sunset;  and  he 
showed  nothing  in  the  exhibition  of  1848. 
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James  Ward  did;  but  he  was  a  very  old  man  indeed, 
born  before  either  Turner  or  Constable:  albeit  in  this 
very  year  the  art  critic  of  The  Athenaum,  who  was  soon 
to  be  penning  his  conscientious  remarks  on  the  pictures 
and  sculptures  in  Trafalgar  Square,  was  to  find  that  he 
had  "  lost  but  little  of  his  native  fire  "  and  had  illustrated 
a  fable  of  John  Gay's  with  his  "  accustomed  vigour  in 
colour  and  in  touch."  Ward  was  a  painter  of  heroic  tem- 
per, who,  using  his  pigments  with  a  sensational  sort  of 
power,  though  by  no  means  with  impeccable  taste,  trans- 
muted Regent's  Park  (less  trim,  it  is  true,  in  his  day  than 
in  ours)  into  a  limitless  wilderness,  and  a  Yorkshire  dale 
into  an  abyss  as  deep  and  gloomy  as  the  original  Pit; 
populating  both  with  cattle  which,  so  savage  is  their 
aspect,  would  seem  to  be  of  a  different  order  of  creation 
from  the  immaculately  groomed  horses,  the  self-consciously 
noble  deer  and  the  all-too-human  dogs  which  were  already 
bringing  fame  and  fortune,  and  were  soon  to  bring  a 
knighthood,  to  Edwin  Landseer.  He  was  a  kind  of 
second-rate  Michelangelo  of  landscape,  whose  master  was 
Rubens;  rather  an  impressive  figure  but  not,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  used  to  put  it,  "  of  the  centre."  His  work  is  to  be 
respected  rather  than  loved;  and  the  greener  and  more 
pleasant  tradition  of  the  East  Anglians  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  David  Cox  and  Peter  de  Wint,  who  were  lesser 
men  than  their  predecessors  and  both  at  their  best  in 
water-colour. 

Landscape,  however,  was  in  better  case  than  portraiture, 
which  The  Athemum  critic  called  "  a  department  which 
is  rapidly  falling  into  disrepute  ";  complaining  that  such 
portraits  as  he  saw  exhibited  were  "  little  better  than 
rifacciamenti "  of  those  of  the  great  men  of  the  previous 
generation,  "  reduced  to  commonplaces  of  action  and 
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obviousness  of  arrangement  and  accessory."  "  There  is 
small  attempt,"  he  said,  "  to  evoke  character  from  the 
representation  of  human  physiognomy.  The  art  is  fast 
degenerating  which  stood  so  high  in  the  hands  of  a 
Raphael,  a  Titian,  a  Rembrandt,  and  a  Reynolds — 
though  we  have  still  Pickersgill,  Watson,  Gordon,  and 
Grant."  Nor  of  that  quartette  was  any  to  be  much  re- 
membered unless  it  were  Pickersgill,  and  he  not  because 
he  was  a  very  good  painter  but  because  he  had  recorded 
the  looks  of  many  celebrities  of  his  day  and  there  had  been 
no  one  to  do  it  better. 

The  writer  in  The  Athenmm  had  most  likely  never  heard 
of  a  certain  Alfred  Stevens,  who,  though  at  that  time  the 
obscure  employee  of  provincial  architects,  had  already,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  painted  portraits  fit  to  be  compared  with 
the  greatest — portraits  which  must  have  secured  their 
author's  eventual  fame  even  had  he  never  designed  a 
tomb  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  embarked  on  the 
interminable  decoration  of  Dorchester  House.  But  he 
might  have  mentioned  the  delicate  and  veracious  por- 
traiture, whether  in  oil,  in  water-colour,  or  in  chalk,  of 
George  Richmond;  whom,  indeed,  when  he  came  to 
particularize,  he  did  praise  for  his  "  knowledge  of  form, 
graceful  feeling,  ability  to  read  character  and  record  ex- 
pression, and  taste  in  combining  all  these  in  a  picture." 
And  he  might  also,  if  but  for  courtesy's  sake,  have  men- 
tioned Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  the  Academy's  aged 
President;  for  Sir  Martin,  who  wrote  a  couple  of  novels 
and  a  play  which,  having  been  accepted  by  Kemble  for 
production  at  Govent  Garden,  was  most  unaccountably 
banned  by  the  censor;  who  contributed  verses  to  the 
annuals  edited  by  fascinating  but  impecunious  ladies  of 
London's  more  elegant  bohemia,  the  high  priestesses  of  an 
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emasculated  Byronism,  and  was  by  all  accounts  a  very 
charming  gentleman,  had  for  well  over  fifty  years  been 
painting  portraits  which  were  conscientious  and  com- 
petent, without  distinction  or  charm,  and  as  good  as  those 
of  any  of  the  academic  flock  who  had  survived  the  facile 
and  fashionable  Lawrence. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  critic  found  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Holland  by  young  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  as  little  remarkable 
as  an  example  of  feminine  individuality  "  as  was  the  same 
painter's  "  portrait  of  the  ex-minister  M.  Guizot  as  a 
likeness  of  the  man."  "  Such  works,"  he  commented 
severely,  "  will  not  maintain  the  position  or  justify  the 
notice  assigned  to  the  artist  elsewhere  " — the  reference 
being  to  Watts's  recently  gained  prize  for  a  cartoon  in  the 
competition  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  awards  in  which  had  been  a  cause  of 
much  heart-burning  and  many  disappointments. 

Portraits,  however,  whether  good  or  bad,  made  but 
little  showing  at  this  time  in  Trafalgar  Square;  whereas  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century  it  had  been  complained  that 
they  were  frequent  at  Somerset  House  to  the  point  of 
monotony.  The  vogue  was  all  for  pictures  illustrating 
domestic  or  romantic  life,  history  or  scripture,  fiction  or 
poetry.  The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  was  an  anthology 
of  explanatory  extracts  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  gentleman  on  The  Athemum,  whose  taste  may  be 
taken  to  stand  for  a  norm  against  which  there  were  few 
articulate  rebels,  viewed  this  fashion  and  its  development 
with  complacency.  "  In  the  illustrations  of  the  novelist 
and  in  the  tableaux  de  genre, he  wrote,  "  is  observable  an 
improved  style.  The  subjects  selected  are  of  a  higher 
order,  and  their  exemplification  in  Art  language  is  im- 
proved.   Sentiment  has  found  representation  in  good 
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dramatic  situation— the  investigation  of  character  has 
become  a  usual  part  of  the  painter's  occupation — and  a 
knowledge  of  history  and  its  effects  is  exemplified  in  his 
details  and  accessories.  Vulgarity  in  incident  is  rarely 
seen:  and  the  only  evil  tendency  of  a  species  of  consen- 
taneous adoption  of  these  higher  views  is  a  too  great 
correspondence  in  the  results — in  the  pictures  themselves." 

Some,  at  any  rate,  of  these  high-sounding  statements 
are  just  enough, '  and  Hunt  would  not  have  denied  it 
His  difference  with  the  writer  would  have  been  over  the 
value  of  what  they  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has 
been  suggested  already,  his  disapproval  of  his  fellow 
exhibitors  must  not  be  exaggerated.  He  was  learning  his 
craft  far  too  laboriously  not  to  appreciate  the  mere 
technical  efficiency  of  a  Mulready  or  an  Etty.  Looking 
back,  near  the  end  of  a  long  life,  on  the  painters  who  had 
been  most  prominent  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  some  of 
whom  had  been  his  instructors  in  the  schools  and  had  won 
his  gratitude  by  kindly  helpfulness  and  encouragement, 
he  found  much  in  their  work  to  praise.  And  what  he 
thought  at  eighty  was  essentially  what  he  had  thought  at 
twenty,  for  few  men  have  held  their  opinions  with  such 
consistency  as  Holman  Hunt. 

In  one  instance  at  least  his  praise,  however  qualified, 
was  patently  extravagant.  Charles  Leslie's  "  sweet  sim- 
plicity, the  taste  for  refined  colour,  and  the  power  of 
unaffected  expression,  placed  him  on  the  level  of  the 
great."  To  linger  long  among  a  collection  of  the  "  gentle  " 
Leslie's  pictures,  as  one  might  at  South  Kensington,  would 
be  to  nauseate  oneself  with  cheap  confectionery,  were  it 
not  that  his  sweets  have  lost  even  their  power  to  cloy. 
Mulready,  though  "  his  drawing  was  without  any  large 
line,"  "  was  ever  striving  to  reach  finer  perfection." 
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Maclise  was  "  a  facile  draughtsman,  and  a  genius  with  a 
strong  power  of  invention."  ^ 

But  there  were  flies  in  all  these  pots  of  more  or  less 
precious  ointment.  If  Leslie's  weaknesses  were  mainly  due 
to  a  defective  training,  Mulready  ^  "  was  cramped  by  a 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  (2nd  ed.),  i,  35. 
All  the  quotations  in  this  chapter  and  the  next  are,  except  where  it  is 
otherwise  indicated,  from  Hunt's  remarkable  book. 

2  To  the  Academy  exhibition  of  1848  Mulready  sent  what  the 
Athenmm  critic  pronounced  to  be  "  the  principal  picture  of  the  sea- 
son." It  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  critic's 
account  of  it  is  well  up  to  the  average  of  the  art  criticism  of  the  time. 
"  Mr.  Mulready 's  Butt  tells — and  tells  wonderfully — the  story  of  a  lad 
who  is  loitering  on  his  errand  to  jerk  cherries  into  the  mouth  of  a 
little  butcher-boy,  also  loitering  on  his  way  with  his  dog  beside  him. 
Two  girls — one  of  whom  is  the  owner  of  the  fruit  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  sport  and  the  other  may  be  supposed  to  have  charge  of 
the  basket  of  linen  upon  which  the  hero  of  the  piece  has  taken  his  seat 
— form  the  remaining  elements  of  the  composition.  In  all  that  relates 
to  the  power  of  telling  a  tale  and  in  the  individual  parts  the  picture  is 
perfect.  We  see  the  practised  hand  and  eye  of  him,  the  hero  of  the 
ring  in  marbles,  who  with  unerring  aim  will,  in  a  second,  have  deposited 
the  ripe  cherry  in  the  mouth  of  as  pertinacious,  ugly,  yet  good- 
humoured  a  conveyancer  of  beef  and  mutton  as  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  painter  to  observe  or  transcribe.  With  what  perfection  are  the 
hand  and  arm  bared  for  the  purpose  represented — and  how  complete 
is  the  action!  The  eye  has  visibly  measured  the  precise  amount  of 
impetus  which  the  hand  should  give  to  impel  the  projectile  to  its 
destined  place.  We  are  made  conscious  of  all  this  by  the  consummate 
skill  with  which  Mr.  Mulready  has  expressed  that  nicety  of  muscular 
and  tendonous  definition  essential  to  the  purpose.  The  picture  so 
combines  all  excellencies  that  it  seems  unjust  to  particularize.  Rich 
in  character — in  its  drawing  Mr.  Mulready  has  almost  as  much  sur- 
passed himself  as  in  its  colour:  and  this  is  saying  much  of  one  who 
year  after  year  has  exhibited  such  mastery.  He  has  not  merely  made 
a  complete  work;  he  has  raised  a  class  of  Art — that  of  the  Dutch 
school — to  a  point  which  perhaps  it  had  never  before  reached.  His 
great  triumph  is,  that  out  of  a  naturally  vulgar  and  common  incident 
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taste  for  Dresden  china  prettiness,  and  the  uncourageous 
desire — then  well-nigh  universal — to  win  applause  for 
beauty  by  avoidance  in  his  drawing  of  that  fulness  of 
form  which  with  perfect  balance  justifies  itself";  while 
Maclise's  "  milesian  instinct  for  glamour  and  melo- 
dramatic parade  seldom  allowed  him  freedom  to  appear 
at  his  best." 

As  a  master  of  his  medium  William  Etty  stood  alone; 
for  William  Powell  Frith,  who  was  still  quite  a  young  man, 
was  imitating  his  elders  with  conscientious  dulness  and  had 
not  yet  acquired  that  virtuosity  which  makes  his  Derby  Day 
not  merely  an  amusing  document — a  microcosm  of  the 
social  fashions  of  its  moment — but  a  permanently  pleasant 
object  of  contemplation  to  anyone  who  can  take  pleasure, 
for  its  own  sake,  in  the  vivacious  and  skilful  handling  of 
paint.  By  1848,  though  he  was  only  sixty,  Etty's  powers 
were  decadent — he  had  lost  his  health  and  was  to  die  a 
year  later;  but  when  they  were  at  their  best  his  rendering 
of  flesh,  both  in  colour  and  in  modelling,  was  brilliant. 
Had  it  not  been  for  an  innate  deficiency,  which  the  temper 
of  his  time  did  nothing  to  counteract,  he  might  have 
ranked,  as  a  painter  of  the  nude,  with  all  but  the  greatest 
itiasters  in  that  kind.  If  he  can  hardly  be  imagined  the 
rival  of  Rubens  or  Titian,  he  might  have  painted  pictures 
as  delightful  to  the  eye  and  the  fancy  as  are  the  polished 
paganisms  of  Francois  Boucher. 

he  has  succeeded  in  evoking  refinement  and  taste.  In  this  view  the 
picture  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  age.  Mr.  Mulready  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  ennobled  his  walk. ' '  ' '  Mulready  had  some  gleams 
of  poetry,  and  The  Sonnet  (South  Kensington)  is  a  harbinger  of  the 
coming  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement "  {National  Gallery,  Millbank : 
Illustrated  Guide,  p.  46) .  Ruskin,  while  deploring  his  lack  of  purpose, 
thought  very  highly  of  his  execution. 
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Nor  was  his  failure  to  do  so  due  to  the  astonishing  con- 
fusion of  thought  which  made  one  the  appeal  of  whose 
painting  resides  entirely  in  its  sensuousness  regard  himself 
as  the  bearer  of  a  moral  message. ^  "  In  all  my  works," 
he  saidj  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  exercise  a  moral  influence 
on  the  public  mind but  that  admirable  intention 
probably  had  little  effect,  for  good  or  ill,  on  the  actual 
quality  of  his  finished  products.  The  real  cause  of  his 
deficiency  was  something  else.  "  His  forms,"  Hunt  com- 
plained, "  bore  evidence  of  being  copied  with  little  fas- 
tidiousness from  town  models,  distorted  by  the  modiste's 
art."  But  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  that  they  look  as  if 
they  had  just  come  out  of  their  corsets — which  is  Hunt's 
so  delicately  expressed  meaning — as  that  they  look  as  if 
they  had  just  come  out  of  Birmingham  or  Balham;  and 
while  a  young  lady  from  the  provinces — that  is  to  say  a 
typical  young  lady  from  the  provinces,  if  any  such  there 
be — would  make  an  excellent  model  did  you  wish  to  paint 
a  t}^ically  provincial  young  lady,  she  is  less  satisfactory  as 
a  model  for  a  goddess  or  a  dryad.  Etty  himself,  in  short, 
was  fundamentally  provincial;  and  that  is  why  the  gay 
company  in  "  Youth  at  the  Prow,"  attractively  as  that 
picture  is  painted,  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  party  of 

^  Which  some  of  the  critics  signally  failed  to  recognize.  "  Such 
pictures,"  wrote  The  Literary  Gazette  of  his  Academy  exhibits  in  1835, 
"  are  as  shocking  to  good  taste  as  they  are  offensive  to  common 
decency;  they  are  only  fit  for  the  contemplation  of  very  old  or  very 
young  gentlemen,  and  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  particular  delecta- 
tion of  those  classes  of  persons  while  The  Observer  described  the 
same  paintings  as  "  lascivious  scenes,"  adding  that  "  several  ladies 
we  know  were  deterred  from  going  into  the  corner  of  the  room  to  see 
Leslie's,  Webster's,  and  other  pictures  of  merit  there,  to  avoid  the 
offence  and  disgrace  Mr.  Etty  has  conferred  on  that  quarter."  Quoted 
by  Whitley,  Art  in  England,  1821-1837,  pp.  299,  300. 


"YOUTH  AT  THE  PROW  AND  PLEASURE  AT  THE  HELM" 
By  W.  Etty 

By  permission  of  the  National  Gallery,  Millhank 
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complexions  of  dainty  pink;  shepherdesses  were  fac- 
similed from  Dresden  china  toys;  homely  couples  were 
ever  reading  a  Family  Bible  to  a  circle  of  most  exemplary 
children;  all  alike  from  king  to  plebeian  were  arrayed  in 
clothes  fresh  from  the  band-box.  With  this  artificiality, 
the  drawing  was  often  of  a  pattern  that  left  anatomy 
and  the  science  of  perspective  but  poorly  demon- 
strated." 

To  the  subject  picture  as  such — to  the  picture  which 
tells  a  story — Hunt  had  no  sort  of  objection.  That  particu- 
lar snobbery  had  not  been  invented  in  1848,  and  he  was 
the  last  man  likely  to  originate  it.  His  own  Academy 
picture  of  that  year  represented  a  scene  in  Keats's  Eve  of 
Saint  Agnes.  It  was  a  very  dramatically  conceived  com- 
position— "  planned  as  for  the  stage,"  in  fact — and  it  had 
its  appropriate  quotation  in  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition; 
as  had  had,  in  the  previous  year,  the  picture  of  which  the 
source  had  been  Scott's  Woodstock, 

What  he  desiderated,  and  failed  to  find  as  he  looked 
about  him,  was  any  suggestion  that  either  the  choice  or 
the  treatment  of  subject  had  been  dictated  by  motives 
which  he  thought  worthy.  Hunt's  aesthetics  were  part 
and  parcel  of  his  morality,  and  that  was  of  an  austere 
order.  His  own  picture  illustrated  "  the  sacredness  of 
honest  responsible  love  and  the  weakness  of  proud  intem- 
perance." "  Art  for  art's  sake,"  which  he  was  to  live  to 
see  become  the  dogma  of  a  new  religion,  was  a  meaning- 
less if  not  a  pernicious  phrase  to  him.  If  he  had  accepted 
the  later  formula,  "  art  for  life's  sake,"  he  would  only  have 
done  so  with  drastic  qualification.  Life,  to  be  worth  living, 
must,  in  his  view,  be  informed  with  certain  quite  definite 
virtues:  nobility  of  purpose,  spirituality,  the  sense  of  duty; 
and  the  business  of  the  artist  was  to  give  expression  to  those 
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virtues,  which  Hunt  gradually  came  to  identify  more  and 
more  absolutely  with  Christian  doctrine. 

In  one  English  artist  of  his  time  he  found  something  of 
what  he  sought.  This  was  William  Dyce,  who,  in  1848, 
had  just  been  elected  an  Academician.  Like  Watts, 
Dyce  had  been  given  work  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
where,  however,  the  largest  commission  had  been  awarded 
to  the  popular  Maclise.  He  was  a  painter  not  only  of 
uncommon  ability  but  of  real  integrity  of  vision,  and  the 
purity  of  his  colouring,  if  rather  cold,  is  still  in  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  conventional  arrangement  of  light  and 
shade  or  the  saccharine  prettiness  of  paint  affected  by  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  studied  the  Italians  of  the 
quattrocento  and  had  been  influenced  by  a  little  group  of 
German  painters  who,  by  conscious  imitation  of  the 
Italians  of  the  quattrocento,  were  trying  to  make  art  once 
more  the  handmaid  of  Christianity. 

With  that  aim  Hunt,  as  has  been  indicated,  was  in 
essential  sympathy;  yet  even  Dyce  did  not  give  the  exi- 
gent young  man  quite  what  he  wanted.  Although  in 
his  works  could  always  be  seen  some  sweet  trait  from  the 
freshness  of  the  passing  day  over  and  above  the  culture  of 
the  great  Masters  whose  living  representative  he  made 
himself,"  he  found  in  them  an  unemphasized  but  deliberate 
archaism.  And,  along  with  high  purpose  and  sincerity. 
Hunt  demanded  of  art  a  reverent  fidelity  to  natural 
appearance.  The  works  of  the  Creator  were  not  to  be 
travestied,  however  slightly  or  with  whatever  good  inten- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  II:   THE  BOYHOOD  OF  A  PURITAN 

PAINTER 


It  was  by  nothing  more  than  a  chance  that  WilHam 
Holman  Hunt  was  christened  in  the  church  in  which 
Ohver  Cromwell  had  been  married  and  John  Milton 
buried.  His  parents  happened,  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
to  be  parishioners  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  But  it  was 
a  very  appropriate  chance.  Hunt  was  a  Puritan  in  grain, 
and  so  was  his  father,  and  so  had  their  ancestors  been 
before  them.  The  first  Hunt  with  whom  they  could 
connect  themselves  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  Parliament 
and  after  the  Restoration  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch.  His 
militant  Protestantism  lost  him  his  property,  which  it  was 
the  unsuccessful  business  of  his  old  age  and  the  dream  of 
some  of  his  descendants  to  recover. 

William  Hunt,  senior,  however,  was  not  one  of  those. 
Content  to  manage  a  city  warehouse,  he  held  such  dream- 
ing to  be  worse  than  folly,  and  that  the  proper  way  to  make 
or  revive  a  fortune  was  by  hard  work  and  attention  to 
obvious  duties.  He  was  a  man  who  deserved  the  respect 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  author  of  Self-Help,  Character,  Duty 
and  Thrift. 

To  such  a  man  the  pursuit  of  art  as  a  profession  was 
unlikely  to  commend  itself.  He  knew  of  too  many  painters 
who  had  lived  in  debt  and  drunkenness  and  died  in 
destitution.   Their  wretched  careers  afforded  him  a  store 
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of  cautionary  tales  for  the  ears  of  a  son  who  evinced  a 
disturbing  devotion  to  his  pencil. 

Not  that  he  frowned  implacably  on  the  boy's  endeavours. 
He  regarded  them,  so  long  as  they  were  kept  subordinate 
to  the  better  purposes  of  life,  with  something  more  than 
tolerance.  He  had  himself  been  a  draughtsman  in  in- 
fancy, with  results  which  hung  in  after  years  on  the  walls 
of  an  old  aunt's  sitting-room,  giving  evidence,  from  their 
"  quaker-like  black  and  gilt  frames,"  of  what  his  pre- 
sumably more  gifted  son  asserted  to  be  "  unusual  aptitude 
of  eye  and  hand."  He  was  pleased  to  number  painters 
among  his  friends,  from  one  of  whom  he  commissioned  a 
picture  of  Herne  Bay;  and  he  collected  engravings  and 
books  on  art. 

So  he  encouraged  the  early  manifestations  of  the  younger 
William's  inherited  taste  to  the  extent  of  supplying  him 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  For  he  believed,  as  many 
other  advocates  of  the  careful  regulation  of  life  have  done, 
that  everyone  should  have  a  hobby;  and  drawing  and 
painting  constituted  a  harmless  and  amiable  one,  the 
performance  of  which  made  no  noise.  Indeed,  as  an 
employment  for  leisure  hours  it  might  form  a  safeguard 
against  those  very  vices  which  are  too  apt  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  professional  artist's  daily  life.  It  was 
not  until  the  boy  revealed  a  desire  to  make  his  hobby  his 
sole  and  supporting  occupation  that  the  difference  of  the 
spirit  in  which  father  and  son  regarded  it  was  made 
manifest.  Then  began  the  arguments,  the  exhortations, 
and  the  awful  warnings.  This  was  when  William  was 
half-way  through  his  thirteenth  year. 

Yet,  had  he  but  realized  it,  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  giving 
his  son  just  such  opportunities  of  observation  as  are,  or 
should  be,  meat  and  drink  to  the  imagination  of  the 
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incipient  artist.  The  child  was  born  above  the  warehouse 
in  Wood  Street,  off  Cheapside,  and  lived  there  until  he 
was  four  years  old.  Then  the  Hunts  moved  to  a  suburban 
home  and  the  warehouse  was  transferred  to  Dyer's  Court, 
Aldermanbury.  But  William  was  for  one  reason  or  another 
often  taken  to  Dyer's  Court. 

Sometimes  he  stayed  contentedly  drawing  in  a  cubby- 
hole among  the  bales  of  merchandise,  to  attract  the  passing 
and  patronizing  attention  of  his  father's  customers.  But 
sometimes  he  would  accompany  a  taciturn  porter  on  his 
rounds,  and  feast  his  inquiring  young  eyes  on  the  varied 
attractions  of  the  London  described  by  Dickens  and  de- 
picted by  Thomas  Shotter  Boys,  a  rather  fantastic  and 
very  delightful  city  which  had  not  yet  quite  obliterated 
the  natural  earth  on  which  it  had  been  imposed. 
"  Wherever  we  turned,"  he  was  to  record,  "  there  were 
new  surprises,  through  narrow  lanes  and  portalled  walls. 
Here  were  plots  of  grassy  land  with  garden  beds,  and  trees 
swinging  their  green  branches  sweetly  and  happily,  as 
though  knowing  that  for  them  this  oasis  had  been  kept 
sacred  from  the  builders'  hands  from  the  day  when  first  it 
had  been  left  by  the  narrowing  Thames.  There  elms 
towered  with  swaying  crowns  above  protected  enclosures 
wherein  rooks  cawed  with  careless  confidence  as  they  built 
their  nests,  or  brought  food  from  afar  for  their  young, 
perching  awhile  to  scan  the  crowd  below,  as  though  with 
pride  that  they  were  the  sign  of  the  City's  retention  of 
rural  memories." 

The  busy,  and  to  a  child's  mind  mysterious,  world  of  the 
warehouse  also  fascinated  him  so  long  as  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  no  serious  part  in  it;  and  though  his  art 
was  to  show  but  little  recollection  of  these  early  impressions, 
he  never  came  to  look  back  on  the  circumstances  of  his 
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childhood  as  sordid  or  dull.  "  I  have  known  many  re- 
joice," he  said,  "  that  they  were  born  in  the  green  country, 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men;  I  see  reason  to  acknow- 
ledge many  compensating  enjoyments  for  any  losses  I  may 
have  suffered  in  my  childish  lot  as  a  citizen." 

The  exploration  of  London,  though  not  the  practice  of 
art,  was  interrupted  for  a  space.  William  was  sent  to  a 
boarding-school.  His  schooldays,  however,  were  very  few. 
When  he  was  twelve  and  a  half,  as  a  counterblast  to  his 
now  avowed  intention  of  becoming  a  professional  painter, 
his  father  decided  to  put  him  into  his  own  line  of  business, 
though  not,  it  would  seem,  into  his  own  warehouse.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  that  strenuous  advocate  of  honest  en- 
deavour that  "  a  boy  might  easily  enter  upon  a  city  life 
too  late,  but  never  too  early." 

William  could  only  view  his  father's  decision  with  dis- 
taste, if  not  with  dismay.  However  attractive  he  might 
find  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  warehouse,  its  odd  corners 
and  sometimes  quaint  inhabitants,  the  idea  of  work  in  one 
held  no  charm  for  him.  It  would  be  dreary  and  mono- 
tonous, and  what  was  worse,  continuing  from  early  morn- 
ing until  late  evening,  would  leave  him  no  time  for  the 
pursuit  which  had  become  a  passion. 

Young  as  he  was,  he  had  already  developed  that  tough- 
ness of  purpose  which  for  eighty  years  was  to  carry  him 
uncompromisingly  along  his  self-appointed  way  in  the 
teeth  of  opposition  and  in  despite  of  criticism.  He  did  not 
defy  his  father;  he  took  the  wind  out  of  his  sails  by  finding 
himself  a  job  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  disapprove  but 
which  would  not  absolutely  preclude  the  use  of  brush  and 
pencil.   In  this  he  was  assisted  by  fortune. 

He  knew  a  boy,  three  years  older  than  himself,  who  was 
a  copying  clerk  in  an  estate  agent's  office  but  was  on  the 
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point  of  leaving  it.  William  determined  to  be  his  successor. 
He  called  on  Mr.  James,  the  estate  agent,  who  at  first 
refused  to  take  his  application  seriously,  making  ponderous 
fun  of  his  years  and  inches  and  suggesting  that  his  proper 
place  was  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  But  William  demon- 
strated his  competence  in  reading,  writing,  and  casting 
sums — ^he  had  always,  as  he  explained,  been  at  the  top  of 
his  class  in  mental  arithmetic — and  Mr.  James  offered  him 
temporary  employment.  The  elated  boy  went  home  to 
tell  his  father,  who,  after  an  interview  with  the  estate 
agent,  accepted  the  accomplished  fact. 

As  William  was  apparently  unaware,  when  he  went  to 
him,  that  James  was  an  amateur  of  painting,  it  is  tempting 
to  believe  that  instinct  or  some  good  genius  directed  him 
to  that  particular  office.  One  day  the  estate  agent  dis- 
covered his  new  clerk  drawing  instead  of  performing  his 
proper  duties.  But  he  was  a  man  of  kindly  temper  and 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  serious  and  eager  boy,  whose 
drawing  he  examined  and  found  good.  So  instead  of 
scolding  him  he  showed  him  a  cupboard  which  contained 
all  the  materials  of  the  painter's  craft  and  proposed  that 
one  day  they  should  shut  themselves  up  together,  forget 
estate  agency,  and  devote  themselves  to  their  use — "  a 
thing,"  he  added,  "  I  dearly  love." 

When  the  day  came  "  Mr.  James  proved  himself  to  be 
a  landscapist  of  high  poetic  order,  introducing  on  his 
canvas  a  range  of  mountains,  a  grand  waterfall,  an  expan- 
sive lake,  and,  wherever  trees  would  not  hide  the  enchant- 
ing distance,  scattered  forestry  in  profusion."  No  wonder 
that  William  was  impressed,  or  that  he  was  delighted  when 
his  accomplished  and  generous  master  presented  him 
with  the  paint-box  and  taught  him  how  to  grind  and  mix 
colours.    This  was  his  introduction  to  oil-painting,  and 
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it  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  was  to  spHt  the  rock 
of  his  father's  resistance  to  his  ambition.  For  Mr.  Hunt 
Hked  Mr.  James  and  was  incHned  to  Hsten  to  his  advice, 
which  was  that  the  boy  should  be  allowed  to  cultivate  his 
talent.  William  was  therefore  permitted  to  attend  evening 
drawing-classes  at  one  of  those  mechanics'  institutes  which 
the  movement  towards  popular  education  had  lately 
brought  into  being. 

It  is  clear  that  in  Mr.  Hunt's  bosom  an  innate  love  of 
art  was  at  war  with  his  prudential  disapproval  of  the 
artistic  career.  He  was  unwilling  that  his  son  should  be- 
come a  painter,  but  could  not  resist  putting  temptation  in 
his  way.  He  had  supplied  him  with  pencils  and  paper, 
and  engravings  and  lithographs  to  copy,  and  had  stimu- 
lated his  young  imagination  by  taking  him  to  the  studio 
of  the  man  who  was  painting  Herne  Bay.  Now  he  not 
only  let  him  go  to  those  classes  but,  obtaining  an  introduc- 
tion for  the  purpose,  took  him  to  see  John  Varley,  a  fine 
water-colour  painter  and  a  brilliantly  successful  teacher, 
who  numbered  John  Linnell,  Samuel  Palmer,  and  the 
other  William  Hunt  among  his  pupils — a  man,  as  Mr. 
Hunt  must  have  known,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  his  craft 
which  could  not  but  prove  contagious  to  one  so  susceptible 
as  William. 

A  dun-haunted  but  invincibly  cheerful  eccentric,  John 
Varley,  at  this  late  stage  in  his  career — for  though  he  was 
little  over  sixty  he  had  only  a  very  brief  term  of  life  to  run 
— ^was  as  much  interested  in  astrology  and  what  he  called 
"  zodiacal  physiognomy "  as  in  painting.  He  was  as 
ready  to  cast  William's  horoscope  as  to  criticize  his  work, 
and  predicted  that  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-seven 
would  mark  turning-points  in  his  fortunes.  It  may  be 
observed,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  when  he  was  seventeen 
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Hunt  began  his  friendship  with  Millais  and  entered  the 
Academy  schools,  and  that  when  he  was  twenty-seven  he 
exhibited  "  The  Light  of  the  World  "  and  first  saw  the 
Holy  Land.  Varley  did,  however,  look  at  his  drawings, 
and  gave  him  praise  and  encouragement  as  warm  as  and 
more  authoritative  than  that  of  Mr.  James. 

In  spite  of  the  example  of  the  estate  agent,  William  was 
more  interested  in  figure-painting  than  in  landscape,  and 
shortly  after  the  visits  to  Varley,  of  which  there  seem  to 
have  been  two,  Mr.  Hunt  put  his  intentions  for  his  son's 
future  into  further  peril  by  allowing  him  to  take  lessons 
from  a  portrait  painter  who  practised  in  the  City,  one 
Henry  Rogers,  whose  own  master  had  studied  under  a 
pupil  of  Reynolds.  Speaking  of  this  forgotten  artist  Hunt 
makes  a  suggestive  remark.  "  The  lessons  of  boldness 
I  received  from  him  ingrained  certain  habits  and  practices 
which  afterwards  cost  me  pain  to  eradicate."  Had  he 
spared  himself  that  pain,  had  he,  instead  of  eradicating 
them,  made  those  habits  and  practices,  corrected  as  skill 
and  knowledge  grew,  the  basis  of  his  future  development, 
there  might  have  been  no  Pre-Raphaelitism  as  we  know 
it,  but  Hunt  might  have  been  a  greater  painter. 

Mr.  James  went  out  of  business,  to  become  to  his  ex-clerk 
a  gratifying  memory,  and  for  a  few  weeks,  which  were 
gained  for  him  by  the  intercession  of  Mr.  James  himself, 
William  was  free  to  study  and  practise  his  art  uninter- 
rupted by  uncongenial  labours. 

He  made  good  use  of  his  time.  At  first  he  gave  some  of 
it  to  the  violin,  which  he  had  begun  to  teach  himself,  but 
that  hobby,  not  being  a  silent  one,  met  with  the  disapproval 
of  his  parents  on  grounds  other  than  economic.  He  there- 
fore abandoned  it,  for  his  parents'  good  graces  were  of 
supreme  importance  to  him.   He  drew  and  he  visited  the 
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National  Gallery,  where,  like  many  another  idealist  who 
has  dreamed  of  an  absolute  but  undefined  perfection,  he 
was  at  first  disappointed.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  he 
learned  to  recognize  the  hall-marks  of  mastery  which  defy 
the  ravages  of  time,  the  unessential  shortcomings  of  the 
masters  themselves,  not  one  of  whom  has  possessed  full 
measure  of  every  virtue,  and  even  the  benevolent  malefac- 
tions of  the  restorer;  and  to  understand  "  that  perfect 
taste  can  only  be  earned  by  cultivation." 

This  pleasant  period  did  not  last  long.  Freed  from  the 
persuasions  of  Mr.  James  and  frightened  at  the  way  things 
were  going,  Mr.  Hunt  once  more  threatened  his  son  with 
imprisonment  in  a  warehouse;  and  once  more  the  son 
sought  to  defeat  the  father  by  finding  himself  work  which 
appeared  likely  to  prove  a  lesser  evil  than  that.  It  was 
in  the  London  office  of  Richard  Cobden's  calico  factory. 

There  he  stayed  for  four  years,  in  spite  not  only  of  his 
longing  for  liberty  but  of  the  fact  that,  a  humble  employee 
of  the  great  apostle  of  free  trade,  he  discovered  himself  to 
be  a  protectionist  and  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  the 
press  to  say  so.  This  composition  did  not  achieve  print, 
but  its  writing  is  interesting  evidence  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  Hunt's  confidence  in  his  own  opinions.  For  when 
he  wrote  it  he  can  hardly  have  been  half-way  through  his 
teens. 

His  work  at  Cobden's,  as  it  turned  out,  allowed  him  little 
more  opportunity  for  his  art  than  he  would  have  found  in 
a  warehouse.  Of  what  he  could  get,  without  the  neglect  of 
duty  which  would  have  been  against  his  principles,  he 
made  the  most.  He  still  studied  under  Henry  Rogers  on 
one  evening  a  week,  read  what  was  accessible  to  him  in 
the  literature  of  art,  and  spent  his  Sundays  in  the  country, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chingford,  sketching  from  nature. 
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But,  knowing  no  better,  he  painted  grass  and  foliage  as 
green  as  he  saw  them,  instead  of  transposing  them  into 
the  key  of  brown,  as  was  the  fashion  of  that  time.  Rogers 
was  scandaHzed  and  spoke  of  Constable,  who,  by  doing  the 
same,  had  demonstrated  his  wrong-headedness  and  that 
he  had  no  eye  for  colour.  The  master  produced  a  picture 
of  his  own  to  illustrate  the  more  excellent  way.  The  pupil 
was  only  half  convinced.  In  his  heart  he  agreed  with 
what  Millais  was  to  say  many  years  later,  that  "  God 
Almighty  has  given  us  green,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it  it's  a  fine  colour." 

At  the  office  William  shared  a  room  with  a  designer  of 
fabric  patterns,  and  was  filled  with  a  temporary  enthusi- 
asm, which  his  utilitarian  father  did  not  discourage,  for 
that  kind  of  art.  But  the  work  to  which  he  owed  his 
freedom  from  drudgery  was  something  very  different. 

One  day,  when  his  chief  was  away  and  he  was  alone  in 
the  office  with  nothing  much  to  do,  there  entered  to  him  a 
Jewish  orange-woman,  well  known  in  the  City  as  Old 
Hannah.  William  did  not  buy  her  oranges,  but  he  offered 
to  paint  her  portrait.  To  this  the  woman  readily  assented 
on  the  condition,  characteristic  of  her  race,  that  she  should 
have  a  replica  of  the  picture  for  herself.  So  William  began 
to  paint,  and  worked  on  the  portrait,  in  such  intermittent 
moments  as  he  could  command,  for  two  or  three  days.  He 
was  not,  however,  destined  to  finish  it,  for  his  chief  return- 
ing unexpectedly  and  discovering  it  where  it  hung  to  dry, 
was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he  summoned  his  friends  from 
neighbouring  offices,  who  were  customers  of  Old  Hannah's, 
to  enjoy  it  too;  and  some  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  artist's 
protests,  insisted  on  carrying  it  off  to  show  to  others. 

The  admiration  of  those  jovial  merchants  was  not  mis- 
placed; for  unfinished  as  it  is,  and  perhaps  because  it  is 
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unfinished,  Old  Hannah's  portrait  is  a  notable  piece  of 
work  for  a  boy  of  sixteen.  The  modelling  is  unskilful; 
very  likely  the  colouring  is  crude  ^;  but  the  thing  has 
character  and  yigour,  something  of  that  "  boldness  " 
which  the  painter  had  learned  from  Rogers  and  was  at 
such  misguided  pains  to  unlearn.  It  suggests  a  budding 
Hogarth  rather  than  a  budding  Holman  Hunt  and  would 
make  no  bad  sign-board  for  an  inn. 

News  of  it  came,  as  William  had  feared  would  happen, 
to  the  ears  of  the  elder  Hunt,  who  evidently  knew  Old 
Hannah,  and  so  interested  was  he  that,  with  his  irresistible 
impulse  to  stir  the  fire  which  he  dreaded  to  see  in  a  blaze, 
he  told  his  son  of  it  and  advised  him  to  have  a  look  at  it. 
But  when  he  learned  that  William  had  not  only  seen  but 
painted  the  portrait  his  interest  changed  to  annoyance. 
Once  more  he  adduced  his  awful  examples  of  the  fate  in 
store  for  artists,  his  lurid  pictures  of  the  garret  and  the 
Marshalsea;  and  he  went  to  Cobden's  and  begged  that 
his  son  might  in  future  be  kept  more  strictly  employed. 

That  request  was  granted,  but  William's  ambition  had 
received  the  last  necessary  touch  of  the  spur  of  encourage- 
ment. It  was  no  longer  to  be  restrained  by  a  parental 
hand  on  the  bridle.  Father  and  son  were  now  in  declared 
conflict,  which  never  degenerated  into  a  quarrel,  and  the 
son  prevailed.  He  did  not,  or  so  he  believed  in  later  years, 
regard  Mr.  Hunt's  opposition  as  unreasonable.  He  knew 
that  the  warehouseman  had  not  the  means  to  afford  him 
an  expensive  training.  But  with  the  optimism  of  his  age, 
and  heartened  by  certain  small  commissions  already  pro- 
posed to  him  by  admirers  of  "  Old  Hannah,"  he  declared 
himself  ready  and  able  to  support  himself  while  he  con- 

^  The  picture  is  reproduced  in  half-tone  in  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 
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tinued  his  necessary  studies.  Rather  than  stay  in  business, 
he  said,  he  would  enhst  in  the  army;  though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  that  would  have  furthered  his  cherished  purpose. 
In  spite  of  offers  of  advancement  in  pay  and  position,  he 
insisted  on  resigning  from  Gobden's. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  had 
paled,  and  the  portrait  of  the  orange-woman  had  gone 
the  wonted  way  of  nine  days'  wonders,  most  of  his  patrons 
in  posse  conveniently  forgot  that  they  had  commanded  his 
services;  while  one  for  whom  he  actually  painted  a  pair 
of  miniatures  omitted  to  pay  for  them.  A  few  hack  jobs  of 
copying  and  renovation  came  to  him,  but  they  brought 
him  little  profit,  and,  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
lived  at  home  at  free  quarters,  on  many  a  day,  for  many 
a  year,  his  pockets  were  as  nearly  empty  as  made  no 
matter. 

Nevertheless  he  worked  on  undiscouraged,  at  the 
National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  British 
Institution.  And  his  improvement  was  soon  noticeable. 
A  portrait  of  himself  at  the  age  of  seventeen  shows  a 
marked  advance  on  the  "  Old  Hannah  "  of  a  year  earlier. 
Equal  in  "  boldness,"  in  technique  it  is  immensely  superior. 
It  is  the  lively  representation  of  an  alert  and  intelligent 
boy.  In  drawing  he  was  to  make  still  further  advances, 
but,  from  the  premise  that  the  direction  which  his  art  soon 
afterwards  took  was  fundamentally  wrong,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  argue  that  this  youthful  self-portrait  was 
Holman  Hunt's  best  painted  picture. 

Two  successive  rejections  of  his  applications  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Academy  schools  were  sources  of  bitter 
disappointment  to  him.  He  had  been  most  anxious  to 
justify  his  obstinacy  in  his  father's  eyes,  and  all  that  he 
had  done  was  to  furnish  him  with  apparent  evidence  of 
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his  incompetence  for  the  adventure  on  which  he  had  em- 
barked with  such  confidence.  Mr.  Hunt  refiased  to  Hsten 
to  his  perfectly  good  excuse  that  he  had  had  far  less  pre- 
liminary training  than  the  majority  of  his  fellow-aspirants. 
He  accused  him,  very  unjustly,  of  having  wasted  his  time, 
pointed  the  well-worn  moral,  and,  at  the  second  failure, 
urged  and  almost  insisted  that  he  should  return  to  the  City. 
William  begged  for  a  six  months'  respite.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  would  make  a  third  application  to  the 
Academy,  the  refusal  of  which  he  would  accept  as  a  de- 
cisive defeat.  Mr.  Hunt  was  so  far  complacent,  and 
William  sat  down  to  a  little  stock-taking. 

It  was  now,  no  doubt,  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Henry  Rogers  had  not  been  a  profitable  master  to 
him.  The  most  popular  preparatory  school  for  the  Aca- 
demy was  that  known  as  Sass's,  though  it  had  lately  been 
transferred  by  Henry  Sass,  who  had  founded  it,  to  Francis 
Stephen  Gary,  a  son  of  the  translator  of  Dante.  At  Sass's 
a  meticulous  precision  of  draughtsmanship  was  taught, 
and  though  Hunt  did  not  altogether  approve  of  some  of 
the  methods  employed  to  obtain  it,  the  minute  cross- 
hatching  for  example,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
drawings,  done  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  bold 
Rogers,  which  he  had  submitted  to  the  Academy  exam- 
iners, were  "  marked  by  slovenliness,  and  even  an  affecta- 
tion of  indifference  to  neatness  and  care,  which  might 
justly  offend  the  eye  of  judges  sitting  on  the  works  of 
candidates  for  promotion  even  to  the  lowest  stages  of  strict 
training."  He  decided  to  mend  his  ways  and  to  draw  for 
the  future  "  not,  indeed,  on  the  geometric  system,  but 
with  great  care  and  delicacy." 

He  was  putting  this  decision  into  practice  at  the  British 
Museum  when  he  was  addressed  by  a  boy  in  black  velvet, 
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obviously  younger  than  himself  and  already  known  to  him 
both  by  sight  and  by  reputation  as  the  Academy's  star 
pupil,  a  child  of  good  fortune  whose  path  had  been  made 
as  easy  for  him  as  his  talents  were  remarkable;  and  whose 
name  was  John  Everett  Millais. 

With  a  hint  of  condescension  in  his  tone  the  boy  com- 
mended what  Hunt  was  doing;  offered  him  some  advice 
and  encouragement  from  the  depths  of  his  greater  experi- 
ence; spoke,  not  without  complacency,  of  his  own 
triumphs;  and  then  passed  on  his  way,  a  gay  and  attrac- 
tive figure. 

Ere  long  the  two  youths  were  to  meet  again  at  the 
Academy;  for  William's  third  attempt  to  gain  an  entry 
into  that  august  enclosure  was  crowned  with  success. 


CHAPTER  III:  THE  CHILD  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE 
AND  THE  PILGRIM 

It  is  little  wonder  if  John  Millais,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
was  well  satisfied  with  himself.  He  had  been  given  good 
reason  to  be  so.  No  one  had  ever  doubted  his  talent,  or 
had  grounds  for  doubting  it;  nor  had  anyone  opposed  his 
inclination  to  use  it  to  the  full.  He  had  been  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  admiration  and  encouragement.  Success 
had  come  to  him  early  and  shown  every  sign  of  remaining 
with  him.  Already,  if  within  a  narrow  circle,  he  was 
celebrated. 

His  parents  were  not  rich,  but  the  conditions  of  their  life 
were  comfortable.  They  cultivated  a  domestic  gracious- 
ness  which  Holman  Hunt,  when  he  came  to  visit  them, 
cannot  but  have  contrasted,  rather  wistfully,  with  the 
austerities  of  his  own  home,  where  a  strict  economy  was 
practised  both  from  necessity  and  on  principle.  At  the 
head  of  the  table,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  a 
side-whiskered  utilitarian,  severe  though  not  unamiable, 
he  found  a  handsome  and  genial  dilettante,  who,  un- 
harassed  by  the  burden  of  bread- winning,  passed  his  time, 
by  preference,  in  making  music  on  a  variety  of  instruments 
and,  most  poignant  novelty  of  all  to  Hunt,  in  the  delighted 
contemplation  of  his  son's  cleverness. 

John  William  Millais  was  a  native  of  Jersey,  where  his 
ancestors,  said  legend,  as  legend  has  said  so  often  and  with 
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such  slender  warrant,  had  been  settled  since  the  Conquest. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  the  handsomest  man  on  the  island. 
Both  his  sons,  William  and  John,  were  born  at  Southamp- 
ton, but  it  was  at  St.  Helier  in  Jersey,  with  an  interlude  at 
Dinan  in  Brittany,  that  they  spent  most  of  their  childhood. 
The  two  boys,  like  the  sister  who  was  their  elder,  had  a 
double  heritage  of  good  looks  and  attractiveness.  Both, 
like  their  father,  had  a  gift  for  music,  as  well  as  the  gift  for 
drawing  which  he  less  sedulously  cultivated.  William, 
who  had  a  good  tenor  voice,  might  perhaps  have  been 
as  successful  a  painter  as  his  brother — his  water-colours 
were  accomplished  and  pleasing;  but  he  was  blessed  or 
cursed  with  his  father's  dilettantism,  whereas  John  was 
born  with  the  strength  of  purpose  which,  with  intelligence 
and  humour,  is  to  be  seen  in  his  mother's  face  as  painted  in 
her  old  age  by  her  elder  son. 

John  Millais,  like  William  Holman  Hunt,  began  to  draw 
so  soon  as  his  fingers  were  strong  enough  to  hold  a  pencil; 
but  unlike  Hunt,  whose  earliest  models  were  the  prints 
in  his  father's  scrap-books,  he  began  to  draw  directly  from 
nature.  The  sunny  and  fertile  island  which  was  his  home 
abounded  in  brilliant  and  various  life,  in  birds  and  butter- 
flies and  creatures  of  the  sea,  which  attracted,  nor  ever 
ceased  to  attract,  his  observant  eye.  He  drew  them  and 
people  and  whatever  else  was  convenient  with  remarkable 
natural  ability,  and,  what  is  even  more  significant,  in  a 
remarkable  variety  of  styles,  from  the  most  dashing  to  the 
most  precise. 

His  schooldays  numbered  two.  On  the  second  of  them 
he  was  to  have  been  caned  for  disobedience  but,  outraged 
at  so  unheard-of  a  threat,  he  bit  the  hand  which  would 
have  chastened  him  and  was  forthwith  expelled.  Thence- 
forward he  was  taught  by  his  mother,  whose  method  of 
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teaching,  her  grandson  records,  "  led  the  child  to  love  his 
lessons  instead  of  hating  them." 

It  is  improbable,  however,  that  these  lessons  without 
tears  had  any  important  bearing  on  his  career.  Except  in 
the  elementary  technicalities  of  his  craft  the  true  artist, 
whatever  his  medium  of  expression,  educates  himself.  His 
imposed  schooling  is  but  an  impertinence,  proceeding 
while  the  better  part  of  his  mind  is  elsewhere  and  more 
profitably  engaged.  He  may  get  on  very  well  without  any, 
or  he  may  come  unscathed  through  a  full  course  at  public 
school  and  university.  The  knowledge  of  history  and 
poetry,  of  costumes,  armour  and  the  like,  which  Millais 
got  from  his  mother,  must  have  supplied  him,  as  a  painter 
of  romantic  and  historical  pictures,  with  a  useful  store  of 
subjects  and  saved  him  a  good  deal  of  troublesome  re- 
search; but  when  he  said  that  he  owed  her  everything, 
the  words,  though  doubtless  spoken  in  perfect  sincerity, 
were  the  gracious  exaggeration  of  gratitude  and  affection. 
All  that  mattered  to  his  success  he  owed  to  his  own  hand 
and  eye  and  temperament. 

His  childhood,  if  a  little  clouded  by  a  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution which  he  soon  outgrew,  was  certainly  a  very  happy 
one.  Its  surroundings  were  beautiful.  He  was  adored  by 
his  parents  and  a  favourite  with  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  a  kind,  cheerful  and  charming 
elder  brother.  He  was  at  full  liberty  to  follow  his  bent. 

After  his  family's  return  from  Brittany  to  Jersey  he  was 
sent  to  the  best  drawing-master  in  the  island.  But  Mr. 
Bessel  was  soon  fain  to  admit  that  there  was  nothing  more 
that  he  could  teach  the  boy.  "  The  spontaneity  of  his 
work  was  so  marked  that  it  was  a  sin  to  restrain  it."  His 
parents  "  ought  to  take  him  at  once  to  London  and  give 
him  the  very  best  tuition  to  be  had  there." 
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That  was  enough  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millais.  Henceforth 
their  home  must  be  in  London.  They  went  thither  armed 
with  an  introduction  to  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  himself 

Their  reception  was  discouraging.  Perhaps  Sir  Martin, 
old  and  disillusioned,  knew  that,  albeit  he  had  reached  the 
highest  official  position  in  his  profession,  his  own  career 
had  been  essentially  a  failure;  and  the  knowledge  had 
embittered  him.  "  Better,"  he  cried,  "  make  him  a 
chimney-sweep  than  an  artist."  But  when  he  had  been 
shown  specimens  of  the  nine-year-old  prodigy's  work,  and 
had  watched  him  drawing  a  representation  of  the  combat 
between  Hector  and  Achilles,  he  recanted  that  hard  saying 
and  declared,  like  Mr.  Bessel  before  him,  "  that  it  was  the 
plain  duty  of  the  parents  to  fit  the  boy  for  the  vocation  for 
which  Nature  had  evidently  intended  him."  The  Presi- 
dent in  being  conferred  his  blessing  on  the  President 
predestinate. 

John,  who  was  sometimes  called  Johnny  and  sometimes 
Jack,  was  sent  to  Sass's  and  was  not  altogether  happy 
there.  The  curly-headed  child,  who,  in  his  belted  blouse 
and  wide  turned-down  collar,  must  have  looked  rather 
like  his  own  future  "  Bubbles,"  though  with  a  suggestion 
of  character  in  his  face  such  as  is  not  to  be  discerned  in  that 
human  cherub's,  offered  a  tempting  butt  to  bullies  and 
the  envious,  whose  innate  propensities  he  may  very  possibly 
have  aggravated  by  some  pardonable  touch  of  smugness. 
So  he  was  made  to  endure  a  succession  of  little  annoyances 
and  on  one  occasion  serious  maltreatment,  being  hung 
head-downwards  out  of  a  window,  his  feet  tied  to  the 
window  bars.  In  that  position  he  fainted,  and  had  not  his 
predicament  been  noticed  from  the  street  below,  and  his 
rescue  promptly  effected,  Victorian  England  might  have 
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been  robbed  untimely  of  one  of  its  most  shining  ornaments. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  originator  of  this  outrage 
came  to  a  bad  end. 

In  spite  of  such  minor  and  major  mishaps  the  boy  con- 
tinued his  swift  and  steady  march  to  glory.  He  won  a 
silver  medal  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  went  up 
to  receive  it  bedecked  in  "  a  white  plaid  tunic,  with  black 
belt  and  buckle;  short  white  frilled  trousers,  showing  bare 
legs,  with  white  socks  and  patent  leather  shoes;  a  large 
white  frilled  collar,  a  bright  necktie,  and  his  hair  in  golden 
curls."  So  small  was  he  that  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
young  Queen's  uncle,  who  was  presenting  the  prizes,  over- 
looked him.  When,  with  the  help  of  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  he  had  been  discovered,  standing  expectant  of  his 
medal,  the  elderly  prince,  who  was  one  of  the  stupidest  and 
most  amiable  of  the  sons  of  George  III,  patted  him 
paternally  on  the  head  and  wished  him  well. 

Both  William  and  John  Millais,  for  all  the  precocity  of 
which  William  had  his  share,  were  still  but  children, 
healthy  and  normal,  delighting  in  childish  things;  fishing 
in  the  Serpentine  or  the  Round  Pond  and  playing  back- 
yard cricket.  They  also  made  a  game  of  their  gifts. 
Familiar  with  the  National  Gallery  from  frequent  visits, 
they  decided  to  form  a  miniature  National  Gallery  of  their 
own.  "  I  generally  undertook  the  landscape  department," 
William  told  his  nephew,  "  and  coined  no  end  of  Hopp- 
ners  " — ^he  must  have  said,  or  any  rate  meant,  Hobbemas — 
"  Ruysdaels,  Turners,  etc.,  whilst  the  Titians,  Rubens, 
Paul  Veroneses,  Correggios,  and  Rembrandts  fell  to  my 
brother's  share.  I  made  all  the  frames  out  of  tinsel  off 
crackers,  and  we  varnished  our  specimens  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  works  in  oil. 

"  The  pictures  varied  in  size  from  a  visiting-card  to  a 
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large  envelope.  We  took  off  the  lid  of  a  large  deal  box, 
and  prepared  the  three  sides  to  receive  our  precious  works. 
There  was  a  dado,  a  carpet,  and  seats,  and  to  imitate  the 
real  Gallery  a  curtain  ran  across  the  opening. 

"  What  joy  it  was  when  we  thought  we  had  done  some- 
thing wonderful!  I  remember  how  we  gloated  over  our 
Cuyp;  a  Rembrandt  too  was  my  brother's  masterpiece, 
and  the  use  of  burnt  lucifer  matches  in  the  darker  parts 
was  most  effective,  and  certainly  original.  When  anyone 
called  to  see  us  it  was  our  greatest  pride  to  exhibit  our 
National  Gallery."  ^ 

After  about  a  year  at  Sass's  John  Millais  was  admitted  to 
the  Academy  schools,  the  youngest  pupil  who  had  ever 
entered  them.  There  his  lot  was  happier,  for  the  roughs 
of  Sass's  had  dropped  away  into  more  appropriate  paths 
and  the  students  were  far  too  earnestly  devoted  to  their 
art  not  to  respect  talent,  in  whatsoever  vessel  it  might  be 
made  manifest.  It  is  true  that  they  sent  young  Millais  on 
their  errands,  to  buy  pies  and  buns  and  beer  for  them;  but 
he  was  often  awarded  a  bun  for  his  pains  and  such  teasing 
as  he  got  was  more  a  token  of  affection  than  of  malice. 
He  was  nicknamed  the  Child,  and  the  nickname  stuck  to 
him. 

Prizes  quickly  came  to  him,  and  it  was  at  an  Academy 
prize-giving  that  Holman  Hunt,  who  had  heard  of  his 
brilliance  and  his  happy  circumstances  but  was  not  yet  in 
the  sacred  fold,  first  set  eyes  on  him.  It  was  there  too  that 
he  first  set  eyes  on  a  greater  painter  than  either  he  or 
Millais  was  ever  to  become.  In  the  procession  of  sleek 
and  dignified  Academicians  who  made  their  way  to  the 
platform  there  was  one  who  was  neither  sleek  nor  digni- 
fied, "  a  stunted  gentleman,  unimposing  in  form,  inele- 
^  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  i,  i8. 
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gantly  dressed,  and  shambling  in  gait."  But  it  was  soon 
made  clear  that  this  was  a  person  of  importance,  for  the 
Keeper  of  the  Academy,  who  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
turned  to  him  and  begged  him  to  take  the  chair  of  the 
absent  President.  This  request  the  old  man  received  with 
every  sign  of  annoyance,  and  forestalled  its  reiteration  by 
flinging  himself  petulantly  into  a  seat  placed  with  its  back 
to  the  assembly.   It  was  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner. 

When  Holman  Hunt  at  length  gained  entrance  to  the 
Academy,  Millais  was  already  an  established  and  promi- 
nent figure  there;  still  one  of  the  youngest  students  but 
self-confident  in  the  knowledge  of  his  ability  and  popu- 
larity. It  would  have  been  a  violation  of  etiquette  for  a 
freshman  to  address  a  person  of  such  standing,  but  Millais 
had  not  forgotten  the  anxious  copyist  whom  he  had  met  a 
few  months  earlier  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  not 
long  before  casual  greetings  and  chaff  began  to  ripen  into 
a  friendship  which  was  to  have  a  more  visible  if  not  a 
more  permanent  influence  on  the  facile  Millais  than  on  the 
struggling  Hunt. 

For  Hunt's  was  the  tougher  character.  That  of  Millais 
was  strong — strong  by  virtue  of  its  limitations — but  it  was 
pliable.  It  responded  to  pressure,  though,  when  the 
pressure  had  been  removed  or  familiarity  had  robbed  it 
of  its  potency,  it  sprang  easily  back  to  its  original  direction. 
Hunt's,  when  once  it  had  come  to  maturity,  was  un- 
bending. 

And,  young  as  he  was.  Hunt,  at  the  outset  of  his  intimacy 
with  Millais,  was  fast  approaching  maturity.  The  less 
forward  of  the  two  in  the  development  of  his  talent,  he  was 
the  earlier  to  settle  into  what  was  to  be  his  ultimate  course. 
Any  such  deviation  from  it  as  Pre-Raphaelitism  was  for 
Millais  would  have  been  impossible  to  him. 

D 
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Having  turned  his  back  on  Rogers,  he  sought  a  "  perfect 
guide."  But  he  could  not  find  one.  The  mechanical 
methods  inculcated  at  Sass's,  though  they  might  help  one 
to  pass  examinations  and  win  prizes,  were,  he  believed,  as 
essentially  wrong  as  the  slap-dash  methods  of  his  first 
master.  Nor  did  the  teaching  at  the  Academy  seem  to  him 
much  closer  to  the  ideal.  "  Though  I  looked  upon  many 
artists  with  boundless  wonder  and  admiration,"  he  wrote, 
"  and  never  dared  to  measure  myself  prospecdvely  with 
the  least  of  them  " — but  surely  this  was  an  excess  of  re- 
membered modesty—"  yet  I  could  see  no  one  who  stirred 
my  complete  sympathy  in  a  manner  that  led  me  to  covet 
his  tutelage."  This  exigent  boy's  full  respect  could  only 
be  gained  by  efficiency  in  alliance  with  high  purpose.  A 
man  might  be  able  to  draw  and  paint  to  perfection  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  but  lacking  high  purpose  he  would  have 
no  incentive  to  vigour  of  execution  or  an  informing  sin- 
cerity. He  would  substitute  "  inane  prettiness  for  beauty  " 
and  be  content  with  "  hackneyed  conventionality." 
Spiritual  mediocrity  could  only  produce  an  art  which  was 
mediocre  in  essence.  What  Hunt  "  sought  was  the  power 
of  undying  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  living  men.  Much  of 
the  favourite  art  left  the  inner  soul  untouched." 

Hunt's  identification  of  ethical  and  aesthetic  aims  was 
innate,  a  part  of  his  birthright  of  Puritanism.  Just  when 
it  emerged  into  consciousness  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it 
grew  more  and  more  articulate  during  the  four  years 
which  passed  between  his  admission  to  the  Academy 
schools  and  the  formation  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood. It  gained  impetus  from  a  new  and  remarkable 
book  called  Modern  Painters^  the  author  of  which  was  for  the 
present  no  more  specific  as  to  his  identity  than  to  describe 
himself  as  a  graduate  of  Oxford.  The  only  volume  of  this 
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work  which  had  so  far  been  pubHshed  was  lent  to  Hunt 
by  a  friend  for  a  single  night;  and  he  sat  up  reading  it 
until  daybreak.  The  glowing  pages  entranced  and 
heartened  him.  They  were  at  once  a  revelation  and  a 
confirmation.  Here  was  a  new  way  of  writing  about  art, 
and  here  someone  who,  speaking,  though  nameless,  in 
the  very  accent  of  authority,  had  defined  with  matchless 
eloquence  Hunt's  own  as  yet  inchoate  creed.  The  boy 
can  hardly  have  surmised  that  in  a  later  volume  of  that 
wonderful  book  he  was  himself  to  have  an  honourable 
place. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  present.  Hunt  turned  to  the  past; 
and  the  past  illuminated  the  present.  Exploring  the 
National  Gallery  with  newly  critical  eyes,  he  found  there 
an  explanation,  or  an  aid  to  one,  of  the  lack  of  virtue  in 
contemporary  painting.  The  pictures  which  hung  on  the 
walls  were  significant;  but  of  equal  significance  were  the 
omissions. 

The  National  Gallery  of  the  middle  'forties  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  magnificently  varied,  adequately 
housed  and  well  arranged  collection  which  we  know  to-day. 
It  had  only  been  in  existence  some  twenty  years,  and  had 
but  lately  been  moved  from  its  first  home  in  Pall  Mall  to 
the  new  building  in  Trafalgar  Square  which  it  shared  with 
the  Royal  Academy.  Not  more  than  four  or  five  rooms 
were  allowed  to  it,  and  these  had  quickly  become  over- 
crowded. Its  co-tenant  begrudged  its  expansion,  and 
Shee,  jealous  for  the  institution  over  which  it  was  his 
privilege  to  preside,  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
proximity  of  these  pictures  from  other  lands  and  other 
times  might  have  a  sterilizing  effect  on  his  students.  In 
this  he  was  in  practical  accord,  though  perhaps  not  on 
quite  the  same  ground,  with  Constable,  who,  when  the 
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idea  of  a  national  collection  was  first  mooted,  had 
"  prophesied  that  its  effect  would  be  to  trouble  the 
rising  art  and  to  suffocate  and  strangle  all  original 
feehng."  i 

Few,  probably,  held  this  extreme  view,  which,  for  the 
time,  savours  curiously  of  the  more  violently  worded  pro- 
nouncements of  Signor  Marinettif  But  from  the  very 
beginning  criticism  had  been  levelled  against  the  Gallery, 
its  contents,  its  setting  and  its  administration.  For  such 
criticism  there  was  plenty  of  justification,  but  it  was  not 
until  1853  that  this  was  acknowledged  in  a  great  com- 
mission of  inquiry  which  resulted  in  drastic  reforms  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  Gallery's  future  glory. 

The  rooms  through  which  young  Hunt  wandered  cannot 
have  been  very  attractive  to  a  seeker  of  perfection.  "  What 
with  the  meanness  of  the  buildings,"  carped  The  Spectator 
on  the  occasion  of  their  public  opening,  "  the  motley  and 
ill-assorted  collection,  and  the  shabby  lining  of  the  walls — • 
strips  of  board  licked  over  with  paint  of  a  dull  green  hue — 
the  place  has  more  the  look  of  an  auction  sale-room  than  a 
public  gallery."  ^ 

When  that  was  written  the  rooms  were  at  any  rate  fresh 
and  clean.  They  were  not  to  remain  so  for  long.  In  those 
days  the  slums  encroached  more  closely  on  Trafalgar 
Square  than  they  do  at  present,  and  their  population,  near 
neighbours  of  the  notorious  Seven  Dials,  found  this  public 
place  a  convenient  haven  on  a  rainy  day.  They  brought 
their  children  and  they  brought  their  food,  and  they  left 
behind  them  the  mud  from  their  boots,  the  drippings 

^  Whitley,  Art  in  England,  182 1 -1837,  p.  76.  Shee  opposed  to  the 
study  of  the  Old  Masters  the  teaching  of  the  Academy,  Constable  the 
study  of  nature. 

2  Qjioted  by  Whitley,  op.  cit.,  p.  347. 
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from  their  sodden  clothes  and  the  debris  of  their  edibles. 
These  conditions  did  not  make  for  the  comfort  of  the 
fastidious  or  for  the  serene  contemplation  of  art,  and  it  was 
disastrous  to  the  pictures.^ 

To  some  painters  this  intrusive  riff-raff  would  itself  have 
been  a  fascinating  object  of  study,  seducing  their  eyes  from 
the  walls.  Hunt,  it  may  be  surmised,  was  too  intent  on  his 
purpose,  which  was  to  discover  the  first  principles  of  his 
art,  to  be  either  much  concerned  with  or  much  incom- 
moded by  it.  His  attention  was  exclusively  on  the  pictures ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  pictures  there  were 
for  him  to  see. 

There  were  some  very  splendid  ones.  Titian's  "  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  "  had  been  there  almost  from  the  beginning, 
and  later  acquisitions  included  Jan  van  Eyck's  "John 
Arnolfini "  and  the  "  Doge  Loredano "  of  Giovanni 
Bellini:  three  masterpieces  each  unsurpassed  and  unsur- 
passable in  its  kind.  Among  half  a  dozen  Rembrandts  was 
the  magnificent  "Jew  Merchant,"  and  in  the  "  Mercury 
instructing  Cupid  "  of  Correggio  the  Gallery  owned  a 
picture  which,  if  on  a  lower  plane  of  intention  than  those 
just  mentioned,  is  still  among  its  most  attractive  possessions 

^  "  The  exhalations  and  effluvium  from  their  persons,  the  dirt 
which  they  brought  in  from  the  street,  added  to  the  smoke  in  the  air 
which  drifted  through  the  open  doors,  were  responsible  by  general 
consent  for  deposits  of  dirt  on  the  floor,  the  walls,  the  frames  and  the 
unglazed  surface  of  the  paintings  "  (Holmes  and  Baker,  The  Making 
of  the  National  Gallery,  1824- 1924,  P-  ^  O*  William  Seguier,  the  first 
Keeper  of  the  Gallery,  tried  to  counteract  these  ill  effects  with  the  aid 
of  water,  varnish  and  oil,  with  the  result  that  "  by  the  end  of  Mr. 
Seguier's  administration  the  majority  of  the  pictures  were  thickly 
coated  with  discoloured  oil  and  foul  varnish  .  .  .  the  brown  gloom  of 
all  this  accumulated  filth  was  generally  regarded  as  the  '  tone  ' 
characteristic  of  a  genuine  Old  Master"  {Ibid.,  p.  12). 
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to  the  sensual  eye.  Still,  in  1845  in  1825,  it  was  "  on  the 
whole  a  rather  heavy  and  sombre  collection."  ^ 

The  two  admired  Flemings,  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck, 
were  fairly  well  represented,  the  former  most  notably  by 
his  great  landscape,  the  "  Chateau  de  Steen,"  the  "Judg- 
ment of  Paris,"  and  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  that 
superb  riot  which  contains  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
passages  of  painting  ever  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man; 
but  of  the  earlier  masters,  except  the  one  Van  Eyck,  there 
was  nothing.  Claude  Lorraine  and  Nicholas  Poussin, 
both  in  adequate  numbers  and  fine  examples,  stood  for 
France.  With  the  exception  of  four  quite  pleasant  Lancrets 
the  charms  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  ignored. 
There  was  no  Watteau,  no  Fragonard,  no  Chardin.  To 
show  (as  best  it  might)  that  Spain  was  a  country  of  great 
painters,  there  was  only  Murillo's  "  Holy  Family."  The 
first  Velasquez  was  not  acquired  until  1846,  and  that  was 
the  uncharacteristic  "  Boar  Hunt,"  in  which  it  is  uncertain 
how  much  havoc  has  been  wrought  by  a  modern  restorer. 
The  day  of  Goya's  fame  in  England  had  not  yet  dawned; 
that  of  El  Greco  was  still  more  distant.  The  German 
school  might  not  have  existed:  there  was  nothing  of 
Diirer,  nothing  of  Holbein.  The  most  prominent  English 
pictures  were  Hogarth's  serial  story,  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode," 
Reynolds's  brave  portrait  of  Lord  Heathfield  and  his 
*'  Graces  decorating  Hymen."  The  other  portrait- 
painters  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  landscapists 
were  meagrely  represented,  and  the  dreary  histories  of 
Benjamin  West  were  a  poor  compensation  for  their  absence. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  of  the  things  which  chiefly 
draw  one  to  Trafalgar  Square  to-day  very  few  would  have 
been  found  there  eighty  years  ago. 

^  Holmes  and  Baker,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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But  it  was  the  shortcomings  among  the  ItaUan  pictures 
which  chiefly  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  better  informed 
critics,  for  at  that  date  great  painting  and  ItaHan  painting 
were  still  practically  interchangeable  terms.  Besides  those 
already  named  there  were  a  few  at  which  not  even  the  most 
exigent  need  cavil.  Of  the  painter  whom  it  was  an  article 
of  faith  to  regard  as  the  world's  supreme  artist  there  was  a 
single  canvas,  the  "  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria."  Titian's 
"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  is  but  Httle  inferior  to  his  "  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne."  There  was  one  Tintoretto,  the  "  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon."  There  was  a  fine  Canaletto. 
But  generally  speaking  the  trustees  had  not  been  happy  in 
the  Italian  pictures  which,  whether  by  gift  or  by  pur- 
chase, they  had  so  far  acquired.  They  had  lavished  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  on  the 
heavy,  rhetorical  works  of  the  Bolognese  school:  Guido 
Reni  and  Annibale  Carracci  would  seem  to  have  been 
their  favourite  artists.  And  these  things,  often  made  duller 
even  than  they  should  have  been  by  their  poor  condition, 
set  the  tone  of  the  collection. 

Policy  was,  of  course,  to  some  extent  at  the  mercy  of 
opportunity.  No  doubt  the  trustees  would  have  liked  to 
obtain  more  Raphaels  and  more  Titians,  a  Michelangelo 
or  a  Leonardo;  and  masterpieces  were  not  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  But  their  neglect  of  the  earlier  masters  of 
Siena  and  Florence  was  deliberate.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  one 
of  the  most  energetic  of  the  early  trustees,  had  discouraged 
the  acquisition  of  "curiosities  ";  and  his  colleagues  had 
agreed  with  him.  It  was  not  until  the  fateful  year  1848 
that  the  first  "  primitives  "  were  hung  in  Trafalgar 
Square — a  pair  of  groups  of  saints  at  that  time  attributed 
to  Taddeo  Gaddi  but  now  to  Lorenzo  Monaco. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  aroused  the  indigna- 
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tion  of  John  Ruskin,  fresh  from  the  churches  and  galleries 
of  Italy.  Writing  to  The  Times  in  a  fine  fury  in  1847,  he 
described  our  national  collection  as  "  an  European  jest  "; 
and  if  that  were  but  the  extravagance  of  enthusiasm  it  was 
undeniably  true  that  we  possessed  "  no  Perugini,  no 
Angelico,  no  Fra  Bartolomeo,  no  Albertinelli,  no  Ghir- 
landajo,  no  Verrocchio,  no  Lorenzo  di  Gredi." 

To  Holman  Hunt  those  melodious  names  were  hardly 
more  than  names.  It  was  only  for  those  who,  like  Ruskin 
and  William  Dyce,  had  visited  the  land  of  their  origin  that 
they  could  call  up  any  adequate  visual  image  of  the  beauties 
for  which  they  stood.  If  Hunt  had  any  knowledge  at  all 
of  the  pictures  to  which  they  were  attached,  he  must  have 
obtained  it  from  engravings  in  which  almost  nothing  of 
the  spirit  of  the  originals  was  revealed.  Yet  his  conviction 
was  as  deep  as  Ruskin's  own  that  they  were  endowed  with 
a  virtue  which  Guido  and  the  Garraccis,  perhaps  even  the 
incomparable  Raphael  himself,  had  lacked;  a  virtue  in 
the  recovery  of  which  lay  the  one  hope  of  salvation  for 
modern  art.  It  was  the  virtue  of  absolute  integrity,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted,  as  earnest  that  Hunt  was  not  merely 
theorizing  in  the  void,  as  young  men  are  apt  to  do,  but  that 
his  idealism  would  stand  the  test  of  experience,  that  one 
of  the  few  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  for  which  he 
felt  an  unqualified  admiration  was  the  great  and  austere 
"John  Arnolfini  "  of  Van  Eyck. 

Unless,  as  may  well  have  happened  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century,  he  unconsciously  infused  some  light  from 
his  later  thought  and  larger  knowledge  into  the  remem- 
brance of  his  youthful  reasonings,  he  displayed,  for  a  boy 
not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  extraordinary  acumen  in  his 
exploration  of  the  causes  of  the  defects  which  he  found  in 
the  artistic  standards  of  that  time.  He  also  displayed  con- 
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siderable  boldness,  for  the  Discourses  of  the  first  President 
were  still  the  bible  of  the  students  of  the  Academy  and  it 
was  the  doctrines  contained  in  them  that  he  challenged  as 
largely  responsible  for  the  results  which  he  deplored. 

Reynolds  had  set  up  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  not, 
indeed,  as  perfect  painters — his  criticism  of  Raphael's 
easel-pictures  was  severe — but  as  the  painters  who  had 
brought  their  art  most  nearly  to  perfection;  and  that 
proposition  Hunt  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  necessary 
to  refute.  It  was  with  the  deductions  drawn  from  it  that 
he  joined  issue.  For  Sir  Joshua  had  not  only  asserted  the 
superiority  of  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  but  had  made 
their  achievements  a  measuring-rod  by  which  all  others 
were  to  be  judged:  so  that  those  others  were  greater  or 
lesser  artists  according  as  they  had  followed  more  or  less 
faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters.  A  further  corol- 
lary was  that  those  who  had  been  born  too  early  to  know 
their  influence  were  of  but  little  account.  Before  Michelan- 
gelo and  Raphael,  at  any  rate  before  Masaccio,  art  had 
been  in  a  "  barbarous  state."  ^  The  great  Florentine  and 
his  younger  contemporary  had  civilized  it,  not  spontane- 
ously, but  by  ignoring  their  more  immediate  predecessors 
and  returning  to  the  principles  of  antiquity,  the  fountain- 
head  of  beauty.  And  those  who  had  come  after  them  had 
reaped  the  benefit;  or  if  they  had  not,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them. 

These  findings,  in  Hunt's  time,  were  generally  accepted 
without  question.  Raphael  rather  than  Michelangelo, 
whose  work  was  less  well  known  and  less  obvious  in  its 
appeal,  was  regarded  as  the  supreme  master,  and  all  who 
could  be  affiliated  to  him,  whether  they  had  painted  in 
Rome  or  Bologna,  Madrid  or  Paris,  were  deemed  worthy 
1  Twelfth  Discourse. 
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of  a  respect  which  could  not  be  accorded  to  the  gmttro- 
centisti.  "  There  was  then  no  suspicion  among  many 
artists,  any  more  than  with  the  pubHc,  that  Guido, 
GiuHo  Romano,  Baroccio,  Guercino,  Murillo,  Le  Brun, 
and  others  of  the  same  flock  were  birds  of  a  different 
feather  to  Jove's  bird,  so  that  the  name  of  the  princely 
Urbinite  was  made  to  cover  all  conventional  art."  ^ 

Of  course  the  English  painters  of  the  middle  nineteenth 
century  did  not  consider  themselves  to  belong  to  Raphael's 
school  in  any  but  the  widest  sense.  Modern  and  Pro- 
testant England  required  pictures  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  those  appropriate  to  papal  Rome  of  the  Borgias  and 
the  Medicis.  But  they  claimed  to  be  in  the  legitimate  line 
of  descent.  Their  waggons  were  still  hitched  to  the  star  of 
Urbino,  by  however  much  the  towing-rope  had  been 
lengthened. 

A  tradition  of  painting  had  been  established  according 
to  the  rules  which  Reynolds  had  deduced  from  the  practice 
of  Raphael  and  his  followers — ^rules  of  proportion  and 
arrangement,  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the 
scale  of  coloration.  And  the  acceptance  of  those  rules 
had  inevitably  become  mechanical.  Hunt  examined  them 
with  an  eye  unabashed  by  authority,  and  found  them 
wanting. 

He  asked  searching  questions.  Why  "  should  the  several 
parts  of  the  composition  be  always  apexed  in  pyramids? 
Why  should  the  highest  light  be  always  on  the  principal 
figure?  Why  make  one  corner  of  the  picture  always  in 
shade?  For  what  reason  is  the  sky  in  a  daylight  picture 
made  as  black  as  night?  and  this  even  when  seen  through 
the  window  of  a  chamber  where  the  strong  light  comes 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  37.  How 
astonished  Hunt  would  have  been  by  the  recent  cult  of  the  baroque! 
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from  no  other  source  than  the  same  sky  shining  through 
the  opposite  window.  And  then  about  colour,  why  should 
the  gradation  go  from  the  principal  white,  through 
yellow  to  pink  and  red,  and  so  on  to  stronger  colours?  "  ^ 
When  the  devout  protested  that  there  was  no  god  but 
Raphael  and  that  Reynolds  was  his  prophet,  he  declared 
himself  a  sceptic.  He  also  pointed  out  that  both  Raphael 
and  Reynolds  had,  when  it  suited  them,  broken  the  rules 
to  which  their  more  timid  disciples  had  so  slavishly  ad- 
hered. 

Besides,  granted  the  great  attainment  of  Raphael — ^what 
then?  To  set  up  a  particular  sort  of  attainment  not  only 
as  a  standard  of  aspiration  but  as  an  example  for  deliberate 
imitation  was  to  invite  to  failure.  Only  Raphael  could 
paint  like  Raphael.  Another,  following  too  faithfully  in 
his  footsteps  and  thus  foregoing  his  own  birthright  of  indi- 
viduality, could  only  attain  to  a  lower  height.  And  since, 
as  time  went  on,  it  would  inevitably  happen — it  demon- 
strably had  happened — that  not  the  pioneer  himself,  who 
had  passed  almost  beyond  the  scope  of  mortal  vision,  but 
those  who  had  toiled  less  arduously  after  him  would  set 
the  standard  of  achievement,  a  progressive  diminution  of 
achievement  must  result.  The  famous  Discourses  were  an 
invitation  to  decadence  and  sterility. 

It  may  be  that  Hunt  did  less  than  justice  to  the  wisdom, 
the  common-sense,  the  many  examples  of  fine  perception 
which  anyone  who  comes  to  them  with  greater  detach- 
ment cannot  but  find  in  those  dignified  and  still  so  read- 
able pronouncements  from  the  presidential  chair.  The 
earnestness  of  his  discontent  precluded  such  detachment. 
His  quarrel  with  Reynolds  went  too  deep.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  preference  given  to  this  or  that  painter  or  school 
^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  6i. 
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of  painting.  Reynolds  had  proclaimed  that  there  was  an 
absolute  and  recognizable  canon  of  beauty;  that  certain 
masters  had  approximated  to  it;  and  that  therefore  they 
were  to  be  imitated.  Hunt  denied  the  major  premise,  and 
so,  for  him,  the  whole  syllogism  fell  to  the  ground.  Fidelity 
to  nature,  not  a  standardized  beauty,  was,  he  held,  the 
proper  object  of  the  artist's  pursuit;  and  the  manifestations 
of  nature  were  alone  worthy  of  his  imitation.  Philo- 
sophically speaking,  it  was  the  fashionable  portrait-painter 
who  was  the  idealist.  Holman  Hunt  was  a  realist  (though 
his  realism  was  conditioned  by  his  moral  idealism)  and,  as 
such,  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  classicism. 

In  going  beyond  Raphael  to  the  "  primitives  "  he  did 
not  claim  that  they  were  greater  than  Raphael.  But  he 
recognized  in  them  an  originality,  a  spontaneity,  which 
the  worship  of  Raphael  had  made  impossible  for  later 
men.  That  he  did  not  hold  them  up  for  direct  imitation, 
which  would  only  have  been  to  re-edify  Reynolds's  de- 
molished fallacy  on  a  new  site,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  been 
made  sufficiently  clear;  though  that  it  was  not  clear  to 
some  of  his  contemporaries  provided  one  of  the  elements 
in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  comedy.  What  he  desired  was  that 
art  should  recapture  that  earlier  integrity  of  vision. 


CHAPTER  IV:  THE  IDEA  TAKES  SHAPE 


When  Hunt  placed  his  iconoclastic  conclusions  before  his 
fellow-students  at  the  Academy  he  was  charged,  according 
to  the  various  reactions  which  they  provoked,  with  frivol- 
ity, lunacy,  or  blasphemy.  But  he  did  not  mind  very 
much.  He  did  not,  then  or  later,  aspire  to  the  role  of 
evangelist  to  all  and  sundry.  There  was  only  one  indi- 
vidual whom  he  was  immediately  concerned  to  convert. 

A  warm  friendship,  destined  to  be  life-long,  was  develop- 
ing between  Holman  Hunt  and  John  Millais.  It  was  in 
many  respects  an  attraction  of  opposites.  For  the  merry, 
handsome  boy  who  found  the  mastery  of  his  chosen  craft 
so  easy,  and  was  so  happily  circumstanced,  the  older 
youth,  following  the  same  course  against  such  odds  and 
with  such  searchings  of  heart,  felt  an  admiration  which 
was  perhaps  a  little  tinged  with  envy.  Millais,  on  his  side, 
could  not  but  be  impressed  by  Hunt's  earnestness,  his  dour 
tenacity  and  his  great  ability. 

Not  that  it  was  respect  alone  which  Hunt  inspired.  He 
made  a  very  pleasant  companion.  Serious  as  he  was,  and 
at  times  no  doubt  sententious,  as  earnest  youths  are  prone 
to  be,  he  was  not  always  solemn.-^   There  was  plenty  of 

^  The  following  passage,  written  by  one  who  knew  him  in  his 
student  days,  may  serve  to  correct  the  impression,  if  such  has  been 
given,  that  the  youthful  Hunt  was  inhuman  in  his  austere  devotion  to 
art. 

"  Sharing  much  of  the  life  and  characteristic  fun  incidental  to  such 
places  \i.e.3  art  schools]  (indeed,  legends  of  many  a  practical  joke  of 
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fun  in  him,  if  little  humour.  His  laugh  was  notably  loud 
and  hearty,  "  a  laugh,"  said  Rossetti,  "  which  answers 
one's  own  like  a  grotto  full  of  echoes."  He  loved  dancing. 
He  was,  moreover,  attractive  in  person.  Burne-Jones, 
after  his  first  meeting  with  him,  described  him  in  glowing 
terms:  "  such  a  grand-looking  fellow,  such  a  splendour 
of  a  man,  with  a  great  wiry  golden  beard,  and  faithful 
violet  eyes — oh,  such  a  man  !  ^  This,  of  course,  was  a  good 
many  years  later  than  the  date  which  we  have  at  present 
reached — in  1856,  to  be  exact,  when  Hunt  was  nearly 
thirty — and  Burne-Jones  was  much  given  to  enthusiasm 
and  hero-worship;  but  the  presage  of  "  such  a  man  "  is 
already  to  be  discerned  in  the  self-portrait  of  the  boy  of 
seventeen. 

which  he  was  the  leader  or  the  partner  yet  linger  in  the  minds  of  his 
companions,  some  of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves),  our  sub- 
ject was  remarkable  for  that  steadfast  persistence  in  labour  which  has 
since  developed  his  talents.  A  keen  humour  and  sense  of  enjoyment 
only  added  zest  to  the  hours  of  study.  The  occasional  summer  holi- 
days were  generally  given,  not  to  cricket,  fishing,  or  the  like,  but  to 
long  walks  and  sketching  excursions;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  Hunt  and  a  chosen  companion  or  two  to  start  off  by  dawn  of  a 
summer  day,  armed  with  a  packet  of  sandwiches  and  but  little  cash, 
for  a  tramp  to  Hampton  Court  and  back,  doing  the  distance  on  foot, 
some  five  and  thirty  miles  maybe — to  say  nothing  of  marching  about 
the  place  on  arrival,  ostensibly  to  visit  the  Titians,  Tintorettos, 
Holbeins,  and  Raffaelles,  but  really  to  bathe  themselves  deep  in  the 
fresh  sunlight  and  air,  to  linger  under  the  avenue  in  Bushy  Park,  or 
lie  on  the  river  bank,  discussing  Art  questions,  while  eating  their 
sandwiches  with  the  zest  of  youth,  and  returning  footsore,  hungry, 
weary,  yet  happy,  to  the  dingy  homes  in  London,  going  to  work  the 
next  day  with  a  newer  life  and  a  wider  experience"  {William  Holman 
Hunt  and  his  Works ^  p.  2).  Of  this  pamphlet,  which  was  written  by 
Frederic  George  Stephens  but  was  published  anonymously  in  i860, 
something  will  be  said  later, 
^  Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-Jones i'l,  139. 
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The  Millais  family  lived  in  Gower  Street.  The  Hunts 
were  not  far  away  in  Holborn,  whither  they  had  moved 
for  Holman's  benefit.  For  Mr.  Hunt,  once  his  son  had  got 
into  the  Academy  schools,  had  not  only  accepted  the  in- 
evitable but  was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  help  him  in  his 
career.  This  was  not  very  much,  for  the  warehouseman's 
financial  position  was  never  easy  and  soon,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  it  was  to  become  a  good  deal  embarrassed. 
But  at  any  rate  in  the  new  home,  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
there  was  a  room  which  could  be  used  as  a  studio. 

There  Hunt  painted  the  scenes  from  Woodstock  and  The 
Eve  of  Saint  Agnes  which  were  exhibited  in  the  Academy; 
and  there  Millais  visited  him.  It  was  more  often  in 
Millais's  studio  in  Gower  Street,  however,  that  their  dis- 
cussions took  place.  This  was  doubtless  a  more  comfort- 
able room,  with  more  in  it — from  South  American  bead 
ornaments  and  feathered  headgear  to  seventeenth-century 
English  armour — to  please  the  curious  eye. 

Young  as  he  was,  still  almost  a  child,  Johnny  was  master 
of  the  house.  His  adoring  parents  were  at  his  beck  and 
call.  They  sat  to  him,  read  to  him,  played  with  him,  made 
researches  for  him,  or  left  him  alone — -just  as  it  suited  his 
fancy  or  convenience;  though  he  was  always  very  nice  to 
them.  Hunt,  as  the  friend  of  his  choice,  was  given  a  warm 
welcome  by  the  amiable  and  accomplished  couple. 

Millais  was  working  very  hard  and  already  making 
money.  In  1845,  when  he  was  sixteen,  he  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  a  certain  Ralph  Thomas,  a  serjeant-at- 
law  turned  picture-dealer,  according  to  which,  for  a  salary 
of  £100  a  year,  he  was  to  paint  for  him  a  small  picture  every 
week  or  touch  up  an  old  one  as  required.  No  wonder  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millais  disapproved  of  this  arrangement,  or 
that  it  led  to  trouble.    Thomas  was  exigent,  interfering, 
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and  tyrannical,  and  one  day  Millais,  who  was  good- 
tempered  but  not  patient,  threw  a  pc^lette  at  his  head. 
Nevertheless  the  arrangement  continued  for  a  year  or  so; 
the  100  was  increased  to  7^150;  and  Millais  was  offered 
an  even  more  princely  emolument  to  remain  in  the 
Serjeant's  employ.  Evidently  Thomas  (who  was  a  Chart- 
ist) had  found  his  labours  a  profitable  investment;  and 
there  must  to  this  day  be  a  good  many  houses  which  enter- 
tain an  early  Millais  unawares.  The  first  cheque  which 
the  young  artist  received  from  his  taskmaster  is  still  in 
existence,  or  was  so  thirty  years  ago.  On  the  back  of  it, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  pride,  the  boy  drew  his  own 
portrait,  seated  at  his  easel  and  wearing  his  black  velvet 
tunic. 

Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  on  more  serious  and  more 
ambitious  painting.  His  parents'  fear  that  his  bondage  to 
Thomas  would  prevent  his  progress  was  not  justified. 
He  was  already  displaying  the  fecundity,  the  capacity  for 
hard  work  and  for  making  hard  work  look  easy,  which 
characterized  him  to  the  end.  And  his  craftsmanship  was 
already  astonishingly  mature.  While  still  with  Thomas  he 
painted  "  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru,"  the  first  of  his 
pictures  to  be  exhibited.  It  is  an  entirely  conventional 
picture,  with  the  pyramidal  composition,  the  high  light 
on  the  principal  figure,  the  shadowed  corner — all  those 
accepted  features  which  Hunt  was  beginning  to  call  in 
question.  It  might  have  been  painted  by  any  devout 
disciple  of  the  Academy,  provided  only  that  he  had  been 
sufficiently  accomplished. 

Then  Millais  embarked  on  a  huge  cartoon  to  be  entered 
in  the  Westminster  Hall  competition  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  taking  for  his  subject  "  The 
Widow's  Mite."    Here  again  the  treatment  was  conven- 
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tional,  but  the  artist  gained  no  prize  and,  by  introducing 
into  his  picture  the  figure  of  a  naked  child,  he  laid  himself 
open  to  a  charge  of  bad  taste.  "  Gymon  and  Iphigenia," 
on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  same  time,  shows  the 
strong  influence  of  Etty,  whom  of  all  living  painters 
Millais  most  admired.  It  is  a  very  florid  and  rather  a 
vulgar  piece  of  work,  drawn  with  no  lack  of  vivacity,  and 
remarkable  for  the  uxorious  complacency  of  Cymon,  the 
coyness  of  Iphigenia  and  the  archness  of  the  attendant 
nymphs,  who,  like  the  heroine  herself,  though  the  pre- 
judiced Hunt  admired  them  as  "  living  persons,  not  tinted 
effigies,"  would  have  found  their  proper  place  in  one  of 
Lady  Blessington's  annuals. 

In  spite  of  its  triviality  this  picture  has  an  interest  for  the 
student  of  its  author's  development.  In  1852,  five  years 
after  he  had  painted  it,  Millais  worked  on  it  again;  and 
in  some  of  the  detail,  more  particularly  in  the  foliage  in 
the  foreground,  there  is  to  be  observed  a  precision  which  is 
in  significant  contrast  to  the  academic  handling  of  the 
figures. 

Sometimes  Hunt  carried  his  work  to  his  friend's  studio, 
and  the  boys  talked  while  they  painted.  MiUais's  discourse 
was  most  often  of  his  own  schemes  and  achievements,  but 
Hunt  was  too  eagerly  preoccupied  with  his  newly  found 
opinions  to  confine  himself  to  the  personal.  He  expounded 
those  opinions  with  fervour  and  at  length. 

They  did  not  at  first  obtain  a  particularly  enthusiastic 
hearing.  Millais  was  very  well  content  with  what  he  was 
doing  and  the  way  things  were  shaping  for  him.  Although 
he  assured  Hunt  that  the  more  attentively  he  studied 
nature  the  more  *'  unexpected  delights  "  he  found  in  it, 
and  that  he  could  not  help  following  it  whatever  the  con- 
sequences, he  asked  for  no  better  exemplar  than  Etty.  It 
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was  his  simple  intention  to  paint  a  lot  of  good  pictures 
which  would  bring  him  fame  and  wealth.  Already  the 
road  which  he  was  destined  to  follow  was  pretty  clear  be- 
fore him.  He  was  quite  confident  in  his  native  abilities 
and  had  neither  time  nor  use  for  theories.  When  urged  to 
read  Modem  Painters  he  flatly  refused.  "  He  had  his  own 
ideas,"  he  said,  "  and,  convinced  of  their  absolute  sound- 
ness, he  should  carry  them  out  regardless  of  what  any  man 
might  say.  He  would  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  but  pursue  unflinchingly  the  course  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself."^  A  relation  was  presently  to  be  estab- 
lished between  John  Ruskin  and  John  Millais;  but  it  was 
not  that  of  teacher  and  disciple. 

To  refuse  to  read  a  book,  however,  was  one  thing;  to 
refuse  to  listen  to  a  present  and  eloquent  friend  was  quite 
another.  Millais  was  cocksure,  but  he  was  still  young  and 
malleable,  and  soon  he  began  to  be  affected  by  Hunt's 
zeal.  Perhaps  it  was  the  more  practical  aspect  of  the 
proposed  reforms  which  attracted  him  first. 

For  Hunt  was  advocating  not  only  a  new  spiritual 
orientation  but  a  fundamental  change  of  technique.  It 
was  not  only  the  results  of  the  traditional  style  and  temper 
in  painting  which  he  found  wanting,  but  the  methods  by 
which  they  were  obtained.  The  return  to  nature,  though 
the  impulse  to  it  was  moral,  must  be  made  along  a  material 
road. 

He  was  instinctively  aware  of  this  when  he  shocked  his 
early  master  Rogers  by  painting  grass,  like  Constable  or 
any  unsophisticated  child,  in  all  its  briUiant  greenery.  At 
the  Academy  he  was  taught  the  more  excellent  way  of 
giving  his  pictures  a  prevalent  tone  of  brown  by  painting 
in  transparent  glazes  on  a  ground  of  bitumen.  He  acqui- 
^  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais ,  i,  6i. 
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esced,  because  he  had  not  yet  the  knowledge  effectively  to 
rebel.  But  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  dreamed  of  a  more 
excellent  way  still. 

One  day  he  received  a  "  surprising  illumination." 
While  he  was  making  a  copy  of  Wilkie's  "  Blind  Fiddler  " 
in  the  National  Gallery  a  stranger  paused  to  tell  him  that 
the  artist  had  painted  the  picture  "  without  any  dead 
colouring,  finishing  each  bit  thoroughly  in  the  day."  The 
assertion  is  rather  unexpected^  but  the  man  spoke  with 
authority,  for  he  had  been  Wilkie's  pupil  and  had  himself 
learned  this  "  then  singular  practice."  His  name  was 
Claude  Lorraine  Nursey  and  he  later  became  master  of 
the  School  of  Design  at  Norwich.  He  was  not  a  very 
important  artist,  but  he  has  his  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement.  For  his  words,  and  the  sight 
of  his  paintings,  started  in  Holman  Hunt's  then  receptive 
mind  a  train  of  thought  of  which  the  conclusion  is  to  be 
seen  in  every  genuine  Pre-Raphaelite  picture. 

Hunt  compared  this  alleged  method  of  Wilkie's,  as  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  Nursey,  with  the  method  of  the 
fresco-painters  of  the  quattrocento.  And  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  made  a  great  discovery.  Those  earlier  Italians 
owed  their  virtue  not  entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
born  in  an  age  of  faith,  uncorrupted  by  the  arrogant 
humanism  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  High  Renaissance. 
It  was  also  imposed  on  them  by  the  materials  of  their 
craft. 

Fresco-painting,  in  which  the  colours  are  applied  to  a 
surface  prepared  with  lime  and  gypsum,  allows  of  no  cor- 
rection. What  is  done  is  done  finally,  for  good  or  ill.  The 
artist  must  therefore  go  to  his  task  with  what  he  intends  to 

^  Hunt  elsewhere  cites  the  same  picture  of  Wilkie's  as  "  an  excellent 
example  of  the  principles  enforced  by  academic  rules." 
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do  clear  in  his  mind  to  the  last  stroke  of  the  brush.  He 
can  leave  nothing  to  chance.  Moreover,  since  the  surface 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dry,  only  so  much  of  it  may  be  pre- 
pared at  a  time  as  can  be  covered  in  a  short  spell  of  work. 
The  picture  has  to  be  built  up  bit  by  bit,  and  a  large  and 
sweeping  treatment  of  the  whole  is  impossible.  These  con- 
ditions impose  an  almost  inevitable  minuteness  of  detail. 
The  only  alternative  is  emptiness. 

In  Hunt's  view  minute  accuracy  of  detail  was  inseparable 
from  the  fidelity  to  nature  which  he  desiderated.^  It  may 
also  be  supposed  that  the  discipline  entailed  in  fresco- 
painting  and  methods  allied  to  it,  such  as  the  stippled 
style  in  water-colour,  appealed  to  him  for  its  own  sake. 
The  way  of  painting  taught  at  the  Academy  not  only  re- 
sulted in  false  and  unpleasing  colour  but  was  conducive 
to  laxity,  as  well  of  mind  as  of  hand.  By  permitting  inde- 
finite revision,  the  touching-up  which  had  become  a  regu- 
lar and  institutional  preliminary  to  exhibition,  it  was  a 
temptation  to  fumbling  workmanship  and  provisional 
accuracy,  and  condoned  a  lack  of  thoroughness  in  concep- 
tion. So,  at  least.  Hunt  would  "seem  to  have  argued, 
identifying,  as  usual,  the  moral  and  the  aesthetic. 

He  began  to  experiment  along  the  lines  indicated  by 
these  considerations,  substituting  for  the  plaster  of  the 
fresco-painters  and  the  paper  of  the  water-colourists  a 
canvas  prepared  with  a  white  ground.  At  first  he  com- 
promised with  the  older  formula,  not  yet  being  bold 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  final  toning  glazes;  and  he 

^  It  is  impossible  and  would  probably  have  been  difficult  for  Hunt 
himself  to  determine  how  far  he  had  been  influenced  towards  this 
view  by  his  hasty  and  incomplete  perusal  of  Modern  Painters.  The 
chronology  of  his  book  is  so  vague  that  the  sequence  of  his  develop- 
ment can  often  only  be  guessed. 
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only  painted  small  pictures  in  the  new  way.  In  the  por- 
traits which  at  this  time  he  was  making  for  immediate 
bread  and  butter,  and  in  the  more  important  subject- 
pieces  which  he  intended  for  the  Academy,  he  remained  for 
the  present  obedient  to  his  masters.  But  he  had  embarked 
on  the  revolution  in  technique  which  was  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal common  characteristic  of  Pre-Raphaelitism.^ 

If  Millais  was  at  all  excited  by  the  ethical  side  of  Hunt's 
doctrine  it  was  because  it  was  voiced  by  a  friend  with  a 
more  dynamic  personality  than  his  own.  At  any  rate 
there  was  nothing  in  it  which  he  would  feel  called  upon  to 
challenge.  He  took  for  granted  the  generally  accepted 
standards  of  good  and  evil,  of  nobility  and  baseness,  and 
he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  denying,  any  more  than 
Reynolds  or  Etty  had  denied,  that  a  picture  should  be 
elevated  in  sentiment  or,  as  he  once  wrote,  "  of  unworldly 
usefulness  to  mankind."  It  is  quite  possible  that  he 
thought  his  friend  was  labouring  the  obvious. 

But  the  idea  of  technical  reform  appealed  to  the  crafts- 
man in  him.  The  minuteness  of  execution  which  Hunt 
advocated,  and  which  was  involved  in  his  new  method, 
would  give  scope  to  his  virtuosity.  He  expressed  himself 
with  ardour  as  ready  to  adopt  it.   "  You'll  see  I  intend  to 

^  In  the  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Tate  Gallery,  than  which  one  can 
ask  no  better  introduction  to  the  study  of  British  art,  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  method  is  described  as  follows:  "  Pre-Raphaelite  paint- 
ing, which  had  abandoned  traditional  underpaintings,  glazings  and 
scumblings,  was,  in  principle,  borrowed  from  and  based  on  stippled 
water-colour  painting;  copal  varnish  was  used,  as  it  admitted  of 
sharp,  minute  touches  aiming  at  colour  in  shadow,  and  direct  painting 
was  employed  on  a  wet  white  ground,  in  place  of  white  paper,  to  give 
brilliance  of  tone  to  the  colours  glazed  over  it,  and  portions  of  a 
picture  were  often  completed  separately,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
Millais's  unfinished  works." 
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turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  he  cried;  "  I  have  finished  these 
heads  more  than  ever  I  did." — He  was  at  work  on  "  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia." — "  Last  year  it  was  the  rage  to  talk  about 
'  ColHnson's  finish  '  in  his  *  Charity  Boy  ':  I'll  show  'em 
that  wasn't  finish  at  all."  ^ 

This  was  very  encouraging  to  Hunt.  With  his  firiend 
prepared  to  walk  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  he  felt 
brave  enough  to  commit  himself  entirely  to  the  new 
technique.  It  was  too  late  for  any  radical  alterations  to  be 
made  in  "  Cymon  and  Iphigenia  "  or  in  "  The  Eve  of 
Saint  Agnes."  They  must  go  to  the  Academy  in  their 
unregenerate  state.  But  next  year  there  should  be  a 
revelation. 

So  to  the  Academy,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  the  two  pictures 
went.  "  Cymon  and  Iphigenia  "  was  rejected,  for  which, 
according  to  Hunt,  "  the  only  justification  could  have  been 
that  the  work  was  incomplete  ";  but  "  The  Eve  of  Saint 
Agnes  "  was  accepted  and  duly  hung  in  Trafalgar  Squared 
Thither  on  touching-up  day  Hunt  followed  it,  and  there, 
as  he  was  wandering  with  critical  eyes  through  the  rooms, 
he  was  accosted  by  a  fellow-student  named  Rossetti,  who 
proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  that  "  The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes  " 
was  the  finest  picture  of  the  year. 

Hunt  was  not  so  gratified  as  might  have  been  expected 
by  this  remark.  He  did  not  know  Rossetti  very  well,  having 
only  spoken  to  him  on  a  few  casual  occasions.  Rossetti 
was  prominent  among  the  noisier  and  less  industrious 
students  at  the  Academy.  He  was  untidy  in  appearance 
and  irregular  in  attendance,  and  was  as  liable  to  produce 
a  sonnet  as  a  drawing.  Hunt  had  rather  avoided  his 
company.  He  suspected  him  of  not  taking  his  art  with 
sufficient  seriousness. 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  59. 
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Hunt  was  wrong.  Rossetti  took  his  art  very  seriously 
indeed.  He  took  two  arts  very  seriously  indeed.  If  he  made 
verses  as  well  as  drawings  it  was  because  he  served  two 
muses.  But  this  divided  allegiance  did  not  mean  half- 
he  artedness  in  either  service.  Rossetti  was  wholly  a 
painter  and  wholly  a  poet. 

When  he  made  his  advances  to  Hunt,  he  was  still  uncer- 
tain whether  literature  or  painting  was  to  be  the  main 
activity  of  his  life.  Hunt  did  not  know  this.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  exuberant  young  man  with  the  foreign  name 
had  already  written  the  first  drafts  of  poems  which  were 
one  day  to  be  famous;  that  he  had,  indeed,  done  much 
more  in  poetry  than  in  the  art  which  he  was  overtly 
pursuing.  He  only  saw  that  he  was  neither  making  much 
progress  nor  showing  very  much  promise  in  that  art,  and 
that  he  was  often  idle  and  a  cause  of  idleness  in  others. 

This  was  true  enough.  Lacking  the  natural  facility  of 
Millais,  Rossetti  was  incapable  of  Hunt's  steady  applica- 
tion. Hunt  might  question  the  ideals  of  his  masters,  but 
he  did  not  reject  their  instruction.  He  set  himself  indus- 
triously to  learn  what  they  had  to  teach  him,  that  he  might 
use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things.  Rossetti  was 
unamenable  to  discipline,  intolerant  of  restraint.  The 
routine  demanded  in  the  schools  was  impossible  to  him. 
"  As  soon  as  a  thing  is  imposed  on  me  as  an  obligation," 
he  confessed,  "  my  aptitude  for  doing  it  is  gone;  what  I 
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ought  to  do  is  what  I  canH  do!  "  Though  he  twice  sought 
the  guidance  of  men  whose  work  he  admired,  and  even 
insisted  on  having  it,  he  deserted  the  path  to  which  it 
pointed  so  soon  as  it  brought  him  to  dull  or  difficult 
places.  He  could  never  have  surmounted  such  obstacles 
as  had  lain  in  Hunt's  way.  Confronted  with  them  he  would 
have  turned  aside  into  paths  which  can  only  be  surmised. 
They  would  certainly  have  led  him  to  disaster.  That  so 
dynamic  a  nature  should  have  left  no  trace  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable, and  it  is  as  an  artist,  however  imperfect  his 
achievement,  a  poet,  even  if  a  poete  maudit,  that  he  would 
have  been  remembered.  There  is  nothing  else  that  he 
could  have  been.  Whereas  Hunt,  had  his  father's  obduracy 
proved  invincible,  might  well,  after  some  years  conscien- 
tiously given  to  distasteful  duties,  have  found  a  congenial 
career  and  perhaps  distinction  as  a  moral  teacher  in 
words  instead  of  paint. 

Rarely  can  two  men  so  dissimilar  in  temperament  as 
were  Hunt  and  Rossetti  have  come  into  intimate  associa- 
tion for  the  furtherance  of  what  purported  to  be  a  common 
object.  Rossetti  both  admired  Hunt  and  liked  him.  For 
a  time  at  any  rate,  after  his  initial  misgivings  had  been  set 
at  rest,  Hunt  liked  Rossetti;  though  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  he  ever  really  admired  him  either  as  a  man  or  as 
an  artist.   But  they  never  quite  understood  one  another. 

The  reasons  for  this  mutual  want  of  comprehension, 
however,  were  not  the  same.  Hunt  must  less  than  most 
men  have  been  difficult  to  understand.  His  character  was 
homogeneous  and  candid.  What  showed  on  the  surface 
was  a  true  index  of  what  went  on  in  the  depths.  But 
Rossetti  was  not  much  concerned  to  understand  men's 
characters.  He  liked  many  men,  disliked  very  few — 
hardly  any,  perhaps,  until  they  had  offended  him — was 
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indifferent  to  many.  But  his  likes  and  dislikes  were  a 
matter  of  instinctive  attraction  or  repulsion;  they  had  no 
reasoned  basis.  Those  who  became  his  friends  he  accepted 
for  what  in  them  appealed  to  him,  ignoring  the  rest.  He 
admired  Hunt's  painting,  liked  him  for  his  personality, 
and  was  unconcerned  with  if  not  unaware  of  the  ethical 
purpose  which  was  an  element  in  both. 

Hunt  was  less  easy  in  his  acceptances.  He  judged  a  man 
by  his  whole  character.  Neither  charm  of  manner  nor 
excellence  in  art  was  an  excuse  in  his  eyes  for  moral 
deficiency.  He  denied,  indeed,  that  those  qualities  could 
co-exist  in  the  same  person.  He  could  not  countenance 
reprobates  or  rogues,  as  Rossetti  often  did,  just  because  he 
found  them  amusing.    Hunt  did  not  find  them  amusing. 

Now  the  character  of  Rossetti  was  singularly  difficult  to 
judge  as  a  whole.  It  was  not  a  clear  and  steady  stream  but 
a  thing  of  deeps  and  shallows,  of  cross  currents  and  sudden 
disconcerting  eddies.  At  first  Hunt  saw  only  the  eddies. 
Then  for  a  time  the  stream  seemed  to  be  flowing  steadily, 
and  in  a  direction  which  Hunt  approved.  But  soon  the 
eddies  appeared  again,  their  turbulence  manifested  alike 
in  art  and  in  conduct.  When  Hunt  parted  from  Rossetti 
it  was  for  reasons  both  aesthetic  and  moral,  and  they  were 
inseparable. 

Of  all  intelligent  men  Hunt,  with  his  logical  mind,  his 
clear-cut  valuations,  was  least  capable  of  charting  those 
waters.  Rossetti  was  bewildering  to  men  who  knew  him 
far  more  intimately  than  Hunt  ever  did.  Over  those  who 
loved  him  best,  like  Madox  Brown  and  Burne-Jones,  he 
cast  a  spell.  To  a  few  he  was  repellent,  but  they  were  men 
of  small  soul,  incapable  of  comprehending  his  essential 
and  magnificent  magnanimity.  It  may  be  that  the  man 
who  came  nearest  to  understanding  him  was  Whistler, 
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whose  art  is  apparently  so  different  from  his  but  is  perhaps 
not  so  different  when  one  gets  to  the  heart  of  things;  for 
the  arts  of  both  men,  in  their  most  perfect  manifestations, 
give  one,  what  is  so  rare  in  any  Enghsh  art,  a  sense  of  the 
absolute,  of  something  beyond  the  good  and  evil  which  to 
Hunt  were  of  such  importance.  Whistler  mocked  at 
Rossetti,  as  Rossetti  mocked  at  Whistler;  ^  but  he  recog- 
nized in  him  his  only  peer,  among  men  then  living,  in  that 
strange  and  lawless  thing  called  genius. 

All  men  differ  from  one  another,  but  Rossetti  differed 
from  his  fellows  more  greatly  than  most,  even  than  most 
men  of  genius.  For  the  explanation  of  his  extraordinary 
nature  one  may  look  to  his  curiously  mixed  heredity,  the 
circumstances  of  his  childhood,  or  mere  inexplicable 
accident.  Confronted  with  the  figure  of  his  brother 
William,  who  was  conscientious  and  commonplace, 
equable  and  reliable,  everything  that  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  was  not — ^like  him,  indeed,  in  almost  nothing  but 
generosity — one  is  tempted  to  accept  the  solution  (so  to 
call  it)  of  inexplicability  and  inquire  no  further.  Yet  both 
heredity  and  environment  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  "  thwarting  currents  "  in  his  blood,  his  father's  almost 
legendary  history  and  most  uncommon  idiosyncrasy,  his 

1  "  Alas  for  Jemmy  Whistler!  "  Rossetti  wrote,  when  the  Butterfly's 
bankruptcy  threatened  in  1878.  "  What  harbour  of  refuge  now, 
unless  to  turn  Fire-King  at  Cremorne? — ^And  Cremorne  itself  is  no 
more!  A  Nocturne  Andante  in  the  direction  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
or  some  country  where  tattooing  pure  and  simple  is  the  national 
School  of  Art,  can  now  alone  avert  the  long-impending  Arrangement 
in  Black  on  White  "  (Unpublished  letter  to  William  Davies). 

"  Rossetti  was  not  English,"  Whistler  once  said  to  Charles  Ricketts; 
"  there  was  no  darned  nonsense  about  him,  he  was  an  Italian  prince, 
he  thought  he  could  do  anything  .  .  .  even  paint "  (Ricketts  in  The 
Observer f  Oct.  14,  1928). 
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family's  isolation  among  a  multitude  of  neighbours  and 
his  own  consequent  isolation  at  school,  all  these  played 
their  part  in  the  moulding  of  one  born  to  the  daemonic 
accident  of  genius.  They  influenced  William  also,  but 
chiefly  to  intensify  in  a  predestined  good  citizen  the  feeling 
of  solidarity  with  and  pride  in  his  family. 

When  Rossetti  was  born  his  parents  were  living  in 
London,  at  38  Charlotte  Street,  near  Portland  Place. 
They  had  settled  there  on  their  marriage  less  than  two 
years  earlier.  The  street  was  a  grey  blind  alley  and  the 
house  a  small  one,  high  but  narrow.  The  Rossettis  were 
very  poor. 

To-day  the  aspect  of  the  street  is  different.  Most  of  the 
old  houses  are  gone,  and  blocks  of  flats  stand  in  their  place. 
Long  before  that  happened  the  name  of  the  street  itself 
had  been  changed,  becoming  Hallam  Street,  no  doubt  for 
avoidance  of  confusion  with  another  Charlotte  Street, 
lying  but  a  little  way  to  the  East,  where,  at  the  date  of 
Rossetti's  birth,  John  Constable  was  living  in  unhappiness. 

At  one  time  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker  poet,  who  was 
both  wealthy  and  fastidious,  had  found  in  the  old  Charlotte 
Street  a  home  to  suit  him;  but  by  the  late  eighteen- 
twenties,  when  the  Rossettis  went  there,  its  neighbourhood 
had  fallen  into  decay  and  was  inhabited  by  shabby  and 
disreputable  folk.  In  Charlotte  Street  itself  there  was  a 
barber  who  pandered  to  the  probable  tastes  of  his  cus- 
tomers or  the  casual  passer-by  by  filling  his  shop  window 
with  indecent  prints. 

But  the  Rossettis  hardly  belonged  to  their  street.  They 
were  aliens,  and  not  by  birth  alone.  It  was  no  social  pride 
which  kept  them  apart  from  their  neighbours;  for  they 
had  none.  If  their  moral  standards  were  of  the  highest 
they  entertained  guests  who  did  not  share  them.    It  was 
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by  their  preoccupations  rather  than  by  their  traditions 
that  they  were  segregated.  Their  house  was  a  Httle 
autonomous  territory  in  which  Italy,  Utopia,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Romance  held  spheres  of  influence.  There 
must  have  been  hundreds  of  homes  like  Hunt's  in  London. 
That  of  the  Rossettis  was  probably  unique. 

The  life  of  the  house  was  concentrated  in  one  room. 
Though  there  were  children  in  it,  there  was  neither  school- 
room nor  nursery.  There  was  a  drawing-room,  but  that 
was  little  used:  never  for  its  proper  English  purpose  of 
light  refreshment  and  polite  conversation.  The  Rossettis 
preferred  the  close,  indiscriminate  family  life  of  the  South 
from  which  they  had  come.  They  felt  no  need  for  the 
exclusions  and  reticences  of  their  adopted  country.  They 
never  learned  how  to  be  middle  class  English  people. 

When  they  moved  to  50  Charlotte  Street,  which  was  a 
larger  house  than  No.  38,  their  economy  remained  the 
same.  The  one  room  sufficed  for  the  waking  activities  of 
father  and  mother,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  It  was  a  room 
in  which  the  furniture,  as  it  faded  and  grew  shabbier,  was 
not  replaced  or  renovated.  But  it  was  kept  neat  and  clean 
by  a  fcareful  housewife. 

Few  pictures  hung  on  the  walls,  and  they  not  of  much 
merit.  But  in  shelves  between  and  below  them  were  many 
books,  old  folios  and  quartos  in  calf  and  vellum.  Most  of 
them  were  Italian  books,  mixed  with  some  in  Latin  and 
English  and  French. 

These  were  not  for  ornament.  They  were  often  in  the 
hands  of  their  owner,  who  peered  into  them  through 
spectacled  eyes:  absorbed  and  tired  eyes,  meshed  round 
with  wrinkles.  Gabriele  Rossetti  was  a  passionate  scholar, 
with  a  message  for  mankind;  and  it  was  an  abstruse  and 
difficult  message  which  called  for  much  study  and  ponder- 
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ing,  slow  evolution  through  many  years,  before  it  could 
be  given  effective  shape. 

All  day  he  taught  Italian  to  private  pupils  or  at  King's 
College,  then  a  new  foundation.  He  went  from  appoint- 
ment to  appointment  on  foot,  to  save  money;  for  it  was  not 
very  remunerative  work.  Once  a  knowledge  of  Italian 
had  been  held  essential  not  only  for  Englishmen  of  culture 
but  for  young  Englishmen  of  fashion  destined  to  the  Grand 
Tour;  which  meant  a  love  affair  or  so,  perforce  conducted 
in  the  local  tongue,  at  Florence  or  at  Rome.  But  that  time 
was  over.  The  eighteenth  century,  though  it  had  gallantly 
outlived  its  date,  was  dead;  broadcloth  had  succeeded  to 
brocade;  and  German  was  coming  to  be  considered  a  more 
useful  language  than  Italian. 

After  his  day  of  pedagogy  Gabriele,  having  dined  fru- 
gally, would  sit  down  to  the  work  which  interested  him. 
That  was  less  remunerative  even  than  his  teaching,  but  it 
was  at  least  a  labour  of  love.  The  centre  but  not  the  cir- 
cumference of  his  enthusiasm  was  Dante.  He  was  a  poet 
himself,  and  revered  as  such  by  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Giosue  Carducci,  a  much  greater  poet,  called  him  "  the 
singer  who,  notwithstanding  his  defects,  conforms  the 
most  to  the  poetic  taste  and  the  harmonic  faculty  of  the 
Italian  people." 

But  it  was  not  for  his  poetry — not,  at  any  rate,  for  that 
alone — that  he  read  the  greatest  Italian  poet  of  all.  He 
found  in  the  Florentine  meanings  and  purposes  hitherto 
unsuspected.  The  Commedia,  as  he  read  it,  was  a  tract 
against  the  Papacy,  a  threefold  tract  against  the  Triple 
Crown;  and  Beatrice  was  no  mortal  woman  loved  and 
mourned  but  an  allegorical  figure,  the  incarnation  of 
Divine  Philosophy.  Not  only  in  Dante's  books  but  in 
many  others,  both  ancient  and  modern,  he  discovered  the 
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masked  propaganda  of  the  subversive  doctrines  of  the 
Freemasons,  into  whose  mysteries  he  was  himself  an 
initiate.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  thus  to  be  interpreted 
and,  among  books  more  lately  from  the  press,  such  dis- 
parates as  Tom  Moore's  Epicurean  and  Victor  Hugo's 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

These  theories,  fantastic  as  they  were,  were  no  mere 
intellectual  indulgences.  To  their  author  they  seemed  to 
be  of  an  import  almost  tragic.  He  examined  them  with 
searchings  of  heart  and  torture  of  conscience;  finding 
them  "  of  incalculable  peril."  "  The  explanation  of  the 
mysteries,  made  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Sect,  is," 
he  told  a  friend,  "  of  such  dangerous  beguilement  that  it 
may  be  termed  the  greatest  blow  which  can  ever  be  dealt 
at  religion."  ^  And  Gabriele  Rossetti,  though  he  had  early 
abandoned  the  Catholic  dogmas  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  though  he  had  espoused  Freemasonry  and 
declared  war  on  the  Vatican,  was  by  nature  essentially 
religious,  pious  as  well  as  a  mystic.  He  feared  the  char- 
acter "  of  a  bad  man,  or  at  least  an  anti-religious  one  "; 
and,  even  more,  that  the  publication  of  his  discoveries 
might  prove  a  rock  of  offence  to  simple  souls.  For  a  time 
he  turned  from  them  to  the  composition  of  religious  poetry. 
In  1833  he  gave  the  world  a  psalmody  " — Iddio  e  VUomo — 
which  was  placed  on  the  Papal  Index. 

But  he  could  not  keep  away  from  his  fascinating  and 
dangerous  researches.  The  promulgation  of  his  doctrines, 
at  whatever  risk,  appeared  to  him  as  a  duty  which  it  was 
of  paramount  importance  that  he  should  fulfil.  They 
meant  so  much  to  him.  He  quarrelled  with  more  than 
one  friend  who  doubted  their  validity.  Criticism  of  the 
theory  magnified  itself  in  his  imagination  into  malignity 
*  Festing,  John  Hookham  Frere  and  his  Friends,  pp.  314,  315. 
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against  the  man.  He  suffered  from  an  incipience,  at  least, 
of  persecution  mania.  Eventually  he  brought  his  labours 
to  completion  in  an  immense  book  which  he  regarded  as 
his  magnum  opus:  II  Mistero  deWAmor  Platonico  del  Medio 
Evo;  described  by  his  younger  son  as  "  a  book  of  daring 
and  elaborately  ingenious  speculation,  enforcing  the 
analogy  of  many  illustrious  writers,  as  forming  a  secret 
society  of  anti-Catholic  thought,  with  the  doctrines  of 
Gnosticism  and  Freemasonry."  It  was  printed  in  five 
Volumes,  but  never  published. 

Sitting  there  at  his  table,  turning  the  pages  of  his  books 
or  writing  rapidly,  with  frequent  careful  erasures  and 
emendations,  in  a  small  neat  hand,  oblivious  of  the  move- 
ment and  prattle  around  him,  Gabriele  Rossetti  must 
have  seemed  to  his  children  rather  a  remote  figure,  to  be 
loved  but  not  altogether  understood.  He  had  been  forty- 
three  when  he  married,  so  that  they  only  knew  him  at  an 
age  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  children,  is  far 
advanced;  and  it  was  as  an  elderly  man  that  they  were 
afterwards  to  think  of  him,  with  lined  face  and  dim  eyes, 
wearing,  even  indoors,  a  cloth  cap  and  a  long  overcoat  to 
protect  him  against  the  northern  cold.  With  the  terrible 
burden  of  the  "  system  "  on  his  mind,  they  must  often  have 
found  him  annoyingly  indifferent  to  the  things  which 
mattered  to  them. 

Yet  he  was  fond  of  his  sons  and  daughters  and  justifiably 
proud  of  them.  *'  I  may  render  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good,"  he  said,  "  for  having  bestowed  on  me  four  excellent 
children,  full  of  health  and  talent."  ^  Sometimes,  relaxing 
from  his  labours,  he  would  play  and  joke  with  them;  and 
when  he  returned  from  his  daily  round  of  teaching  he  had 
often  sweetmeats  for  them  in  his  pocket.  At  times  no 
1  Festing,  op.  cit.,  p.  337. 
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doubt  he  was  angry  with  them,  for,  though  a  good- 
natured  man,  he  was  autocratic  and  passionate,  and  two 
of  the  children,  at  any  rate,  were  of  tempers  far  from  docile. 
And  there  must  have  been  evenings  when  he  told  them  of 
the  adventures  of  his  life  before  he  came  to  rest  in  that 
Bloomsbury  backwater.  His  memory  held  scenes  very 
different  from  those  on  which  he  looked  from  the  windows 
in  Charlotte  Street. 

He  was  born  in  Italy,  at  Vasto  in  the  Abruzzi,  a  province 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Naples :  a  little  town  perched  high 
on  a  crag  by  the  Adriatic  Sea;  ringed  with  walls  which 
had  stood  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  looking  across  fair 
broad  plains  and  olive  gardens  to  a  blue  horizon  of 
mountains:  the  home  of  olive-growers  and  fishermen. 

His  father,  Nicola  Rossetti,  was  a  blacksmith  and  had 
married  a  shoemaker's  daughter  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  For  all  that  Gabriele  asserted  that  there  was 
good  blood  in  his  veins;  that  his  line  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  Delia  Guardias,  folk  respected  round  Vasto,  and  had 
been  given  a  new  name  to  match  a  habit,  which  was  not 
maintained,  of  producing  red-haired  progeny.  His  ances- 
tors, Gabriele  said,  had  been  famous  makers  of  literature. 

Nicola  Rossetti  was  an  austere  and  upright  man,  some- 
what harsh  in  temper;  a  proud  man,  whom  his  pride 
killed.  When  the  soldiers  of  the  new  French  Republic 
came  into  southern  Italy,  they  found  him  in  his  smithy 
and,  with  the  arrogance  of  conquering  soldiery,  bade  him 
do  their  behests.  This,  with  the  independence  of  spirit 
which  is  traditional  in  his  calling,  Nicola  refused.  He  was 
thrashed  for  his  contumacy.  His  body  may  have  been 
much  hurt  or  little ;  his  pride  was  most  grievously  wounded . 
He  brooded  over  the  insult  and  pined  until  he  died. 

On  his  wife  Francesca,  born  a  Pietrocola,  of  a  family  "  of 
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fair  local  credit,"  he  had  begotten  seven  children,  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  All  the  sons  gave  some  measure 
of  support  to  that  tradition  of  the  literary  aptitude  of  their 
forbears.  Andrea,  the  eldest,  entered  the  priesthood  and 
became  a  canon  in  one  of  Vasto's  two  collegiate  churches, 
where  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  was  much  admired. 
Domenico,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  scholar  and  a 
linguist,  a  poet  and  an  improvisatore.  He  wrote  a  good 
many  books  in  prose  and  in  verse.  He  was  "  the  first 
among  mortals  who  daringly  descended  into  the  Grotto 
of  Montecalvo  near  Nice  and  he  made  a  poem  about 
his  exploit.  Antonio,  less  gifted  or  less  ambitious  than  his 
brothers,  hung  up  a  barber's  basin  in  his  native  town;  but 
he,  too,  could  turn  a  rough  and  ready  verse  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  customers,  particularly  delighting  them  with 
an  impromptu  parody  of  the  Dies  Irae,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  scandalized  Andrea. 

None  of  these,  not  even  Domenico,  achieved  a  lasting 
or  more  than  a  local  celebrity.  Gabriele,  younger  than 
any  of  them,  was  to  be  known  all  over  Italy  and  beyond  it 
as  a  patriot  and  a  poet.  The  centenary  of  his  birth  was 
observed  with  eulogistic  ceremony  at  Vasto,  whither  there 
was  a  suggestion,  which  was  vetoed  by  his  widow,  that  his 
bones  should  be  carried  from  their  resting-place  at  High- 
gate.  An  inscription  in  the  cloister  of  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence  records  his  virtues. 

As  a  boy  he  wandered  up  the  hills  and  down  the  valleys 
of  his  homeland,  chanting  his  poems  "  to  the  sea  and  the 
sky  and  his  friends."  ^  He  could  draw,  too,  in  a  neat, 
copperplate  way,  and  had  a  pleasant  singing  voice  which 

^  Anne  Macdonnell,  In  the  Abruzzi-  Miss  Macdonnell  speaks  of 
him  "  improvising  "  his  poems;  but  that  art,  it  seems,  he  did  not 
acquire  till  later. 
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developed  into  a  rich  tenor:  an  accomplished  lad,  though 
it  was  chance  that  sent  him  and  his  name  into  the  larger 
world. 

He  had  his  first  lessons  from  his  eldest  brother;  who, 
being  a  priest  and  so  familiar  with  all  ranks  of  men,  was 
able  to  bring  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Marchese  del  Vasto, 
feudal  lord  of  the  Vastese,  a  scion  of  the  great  house  of 
D'Avalos  into  which  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  Egeria  of 
Michelangelo,  had  been  married.  The  nobleman  recog- 
nized that  the  young  man  had  brains  worth  cultivating 
and  sent  him  to  cultivate  them  at  the  University  of  Naples. 
That  was  in  1804,  a  few  years  after  the  blacksmith's  death, 
when  Gabfiele  was  one  and  twenty. 

His  career  at  the  university  was  destined  to  last  no 
longer  than  eighteen  months.  A  political  revolution 
brought  it  to  an  end.  Ferdinand,  the  Bourbon  King  of 
Naples,  a  feeble  tyrant  ridden  by  an  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous wife,  sister  to  Marie  Antoinette,  was  turned 
from  his  throne  by  Napoleon:  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  subjects,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  curse  for  many 
years.  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  was  put  in  his  stead, 
but  was  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  Joachim  Murat,  marshal 
of  France  and  the  Buonapartes'  brother-in-law.  Ferdinand 
retired  to  Sicily,  and  with  him  went  the  Marchese  del 
Vasto,  who  was  his  major-domo.  Rossetti  was  thus  de- 
prived of  his  patron  and  cast  on  his  own  resources. 
He  had  to  give  up  his  studies  and  look  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Young  and  sanguine,  he  published  a  volume  of  his 
poetry.  It  brought  him  not  immediate  fame  or  fortune 
but  an  offer  of  the  post  of  librettist  at  the  Teatro  San  Carlo, 
the  largest  and  most  celebrated  opera-house  in  Europe. 
He  accepted  the  ofifer,  and  at  least  three  operas  with  the 
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words  which  he  wrote  for  them  were  produced  in  the 
theatre  with  success.   From  a  jingle  of  the  day — 

Rossini,  Rossetti, 
Divini,  imperfetti — 

it  would  seem  that  he  collaborated  with  the  fashionable 
Rossini,  who  was  bound  to  the  theatre  by  contract. 

But  the  managers  were  tyrannous  and  exigent,  and  the 
singers  perpetually  quarrelling  and  intriguing.  The 
librettist's  position  became  intolerable  to  a  young  man 
with  an  independent  and  not  very  patient  temper  of  his 
own.  Rossetti  resigned  it  and  sought  a  less  agitated 
haven.  This  he  found  in  the  Naples  museum,  where  he 
was  made  curator  of  ancient  marbles  and  bronzes. 

In  the  museum  he  spent  several  contented  years.  The 
pay  was  poor  but  the  work  congenial,  and  it  gave  him  time 
and  opportunity  to  meet  learned  men,  to  acquire  know- 
ledge and  to  write  poetry.  He  was  in  the  favour  of  King 
Murat,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  on  a  mission  connected 
with  his  office.  He  belonged  to  the  Arcadian  Academy 
under  the  fine  style  of  Filidamo  Labidiense.  His  talent 
for  improvisation,  which  he  carefully  cultivated,  made  him 
a  welcome  guest  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  where  he  recited 
for  his  supper;  finding  his  inspiration,  as  he  admitted,  in 
the  frequent  replenishment  of  the  wine  cup. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  did  not  immediately 
lose  him  his  place.  But  Ferdinand  came  home  determined 
to  rule  by  the  precepts  of  Count  Metternich,  and  in  the 
movement  which  soon  began  to  gather  strength  against 
that  intention,  Rossetti,  filled  with  democratic  enthusiasm, 
saw  fit  to  take  a  prominent  part.  He  joined  the  Carbonari, 
who  were  the  backbone  of  the  opposition,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  their  general  assembly.   He  wrote  a  sonnet 
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in  which  he  called  on  the  King  to  make  haste  to  grant  his 
subjects  a  constitution,  and,  reckless  of  the  probable 
presence  of  Ferdinand's  spies,  recited  it  with  passionate 
eloquence  at  a  cafe  table. 

In  1 82 1  Ferdinand  reluctantly  did  what  was  asked  of 
him.  Thereupon  Rossetti  composed  an  ode  to  the  dawn  of 
liberty  which  was  soon  in  men's  mouths  all  over  the  king- 
dom and  became  the  most  famous  of  his  poems. 

Sei  pur  bella  cogli  astri  sul  crine 
Che  scintillan  quai  vivi  zaffiri .  .  . 

Less  than  a  year  later,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Austrian  bayonets 
within  his  borders,  Ferdinand  revoked  the  constitution 
and  proclaimed  Carbonarism  a  capital  offence.  His  list 
of  proscriptions,  which  was  long,  included  the  name  of  the 
curator  of  marbles  and  bronzes.  The  King  did  not  like 
Rossetti's  poems.  More  particularly  did  he  dislike  one  in 
which  there  was  a  pointed  reference  to  two  noted  political 
assassins:  Sand  who  had  killed  Kotzebue  the  dramatist, 
and  Louvel  who  had  killed  the  Due  de  Berri.  Such  allu- 
sions made  his  flesh  creep. 

Rossetti  disappeared.  For  three  months  he  lay  hidden 
in  a  friend's  house  in  the  Concordia  quarter  of  Naples. 
He  could  not  go  out  to  take  the  air,  for  he  knew  that  a 
watch  was  being  kept  from  the  house  opposite.  But  the  spy 
was  an  invalid,  and  one  day,  peeping  from  behind  the 
curtains  in  the  window  of  his  own  room,  Rossetti  was 
delighted  to  see  a  funeral  carriage  at  his  door.  The  poet 
wrote  an  epitaph,  which  was  also  an  epigram,  on  his 
"  prying  bugbear." 

Then  rescue  came.  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Graham  Moore, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  and  a  brother  of  the  famous  soldier  who  had  died 
at  Corunna,  had  lately  been  to  Naples  to  fetch  King 
Ferdinand  to  Laibach  in  Illyria,  where  the  Powers  were 
in  congress  and  the  fate  of  the  new  constitution  was  to  be 
decided.  Lady  Moore,  who  was  with  her  husband,  had 
used  the  occasion  to  make  Rossetti's  acquaintance.  She 
already  knew  and  admired  his  poetry.  When  she  had  met 
him,  and  had  found  that  he  had  fine  eyes,  an  agreeable 
smile  and  attractive  manners,  she  liked  the  poet  as  well. 
He  became  a  "  great  favourite  "  of  hers.  Sir  Graham  told 
a  friend;  adding,  "  but  I  am  not  jealous,  as  I  know  that 
it  is  never  of  any  use."  ^ 

Hearing  that  Rossetti  was  a  fugitive  from  the  law  and 
in  danger  of  his  life,  Lady  Moore  persuaded  her  husband 
to  a  step  which,  in  view  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
men,  was  flagrantly  irregular.  Moore  held  a  high  com- 
mission from  one  sovereign;  Rossetti  was  defying  the 
edicts  of  another;  and  those  sovereigns  were  in  amity. 
Nevertheless,  obedient  to  an  enthusiastic  wife,  the  English 
admiral  sent  the  Neapolitan  proscript  an  English  subal- 
tern's scarlet  uniform  and  a  closed  carriage,  so  that, 
dressed  in  the  one  and  concealed  from  observation  in  the 
other,  he  might  come  safely  to  the  harbour,  smuggled 
him  on  board  the  "  Rochfort,"  his  flagship,  and  sailed 
away  with  him  to  Malta,  a  lately  acquired  possession  of 
the  English  Crown. 

In  Malta  Rossetti  had  the  good  luck  to  find,  and  to  find 
a  friend  in,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  most  cultivated 
of  Englishmen.  This  was  John  Hookham  Frere,  who  had 
been  George  Canning's  cleverest  collaborator  at  Eton  in 
the  Microcosm  and  later  in  the  Anti-Jacobin;  a  scholar  and 
poet  whose  translations  from  Aristophanes  have  been  more 
^  Bathurst  MSS.  (Historical  MSS.  Commission),  p.  565. 
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often  read  than  any  others.  By  profession  he  was  a  dip- 
lomat and  had  represented  his  country  in  Spain  and  in 
Portugal;  but,  being  a  wealthy  man,  he  had  early  retired 
into  private  life  and,  when  Rossetti  arrived  there,  had  for 
two  years  been  living,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife's  health, 
on  the  beautiful  Mediterranean  island,  in  a  low  house 
overlooking  the  Quarantine  Harbour  and  backed  by 
gardens  cut  in  terraces  in  the  hillside. 

Frere,  though  a  good  Tory,  gave  the  fugitive  Carbonaro 
a  kindly  welcome.  At  first  he  tried  to  contrive  his  safe 
return  to  Naples;  for  Rossetti,  who  had  bidden  farewell 
to  his  native  shores  in  an  eloquent  ode,  was  homesick. 
But  Ferdinand,  still  thinking  uncomfortably  of  those  be- 
lauded assassins,  showed  himself  implacable;  excepting 
Rossetti's  name  with  a  dozen  others  from  the  amnesty 
which  he  granted  to  the  rest  of  the  proscribed.  So  Frere 
had  to  content  himself  with  making  an  exile's  life  as  agree- 
able as  might  be.  He  had  books  and  pictures,  vineries 
and  rosaries,  peacocks  on  his  terraces  and  macaws  on  his 
loggia.  Rossetti  was  made  free  of  all  these  attractions,  and 
no  doubt  his  host  found  the  conversation  of  an  intelligent 
and  vivacious  Italian  a  refreshing  change  from  that  of  the 
stockish  officers  of  the  British  garrison,  who  a  few  years 
later  were  to  be  unable  to  see,  beneath  the  flamboyant 
externals  of  a  ringed  and  ringletted  young  dandy  on  his 
travels,  anything  more  admirable  than  a  "  damned 
bumptious  Jew  boy." 

Rossetti,  on  his  side,  came  to  rank  Frere  among  the 
noblest  of  men.  Nor  without  reason;  for  he  owed  him 
gratitude  for  much  beside  hospitality  and  conversation. 
Frere  was  as  generous  as  he  was  rich,  and  not  only  was  his 
purse  open  to  the  exile  while  he  stayed  in  Malta,  but  in 
after  years  a  draft  for  fifty  pounds  or  a  hundred,  bearing 
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his  signature,  would  ever  and  again  be  sent  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  a  narrow  London  household  or  to  further  the 
publication  of  its  master's  books.  When  he  learned  of  his 
good  friend's  death,  Rossetti,  himself  a  sick  man  growing 
old,  was  moved  to  tears.  "  Anima  bella,^''  he  cried,  falling 
on  his  knees,  "  benedetta  sii  tu  dovunque  set!  " 

They  never  met  after  their  first  parting;  for  Frere  did 
not  leave  Malta  nor  did  Rossetti  return  there.  But  they 
corresponded  for  twenty  years,  and  their  letters  were 
mainly  of  the  Italian's  schemes  and  doings  in  literature. 
There  was  much  in  them  of  that  fantastic  "  system,"  which 
was  now  of  more  moment  to  Gabriele  than  contemporary 
politics,  though  he  kept  his  interest  in  those  too.  It  is  very 
strange  that  Frere,  who  could  echo  so  heartily  the  large 
laughter  of  Aristophanes  and  in  the  brave  days  of  the 
Anti' Jacobin  had  made  exquisite  fun  of  "  divine  Nonsen- 
sia,"  should  have  been  persuaded  to  endorse  his  friend's 
ingenuities. 

Nor  did  he  stop  at  passive  approval.  By  researches  of 
his  own  he  sought  to  extend  the  application  of  the  theory. 
He  discovered  that  Chaucer,  of  all  sane  men — as  sane, 
surely,  as  Frere's  own  Aristophanes — was  a  "  partizan  of 
the  Sect,  and  an  adept  in  the  secret  language."  He  ex- 
plored Celtic  legend  and  found  in  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrow- 
ful Birth  "  an  impersonification  of  the  schismatic  system 
of  the  Druids  of  Cornwall."  To  Milton,  however,  in  spite 
of  Rossetti's  cogent  arguments,  he  refused  to  give  a  place 
among  the  illuminati.  Frere  was  a  devout  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  would  have  no  doubts  cast,  by  a 
foreign  freethinker,  on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  greatest  of 
Protestant  poeta. 

Rossetti  stayed  nearly  three  years  in  Malta,  teaching 
Italian  and  learning  English,  and  sometimes  improvising 
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for  the  entertainment  of  Frere  and  his  friends.  Then  that 
pleasant  interlude  in  a  career  which  had  begun  in  agitation 
and  was  to  close  in  anxiety  came  to  an  end.  Ferdinand 
had  his  spies  on  the  island;  the  attitude  of  the  Neapolitan 
consul  was  hostile  and  menacing;  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
whom  the  indignant  poet  called  "  Albion's  Sejanus,"  had 
decreed  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  that  political 
refugees  were  not  to  be  harboured  in  the  Mediterranean 
colony.^  Rossetti  decided  that  he  had  better  leave. 

Once  more,  therefore,  he  embarked  with  Sir  Graham 
Moore  and  his  friendly  lady  on  the  "  Rochfort  ";  bound, 
this  time,  for  England,  which,  in  spite  of  its  Castlereaghs 
and  Sidmouths,  its  Peterloo  and  Six  Acts,  was  still  regarded 
as  a  harbour  of  refuge  by  foreigners  in  trouble. 

The  ship,  which,  to  Rossetti's  alarm,  touched  at  Naples 
in  the  course  of  its  voyage,  reached  Spithead  in  March 
1824.  Thence  Sir  Graham  wrote  Lord  Bathurst,  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies,  a  letter  in  which  he 
mentioned  his  passenger  and  briefly  sketched  his  history. 
"  He  is  a  man  of  merit  and  a  poet,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will 
answer  for  his  doing  no  harm  here  or  at  Naples."  ^  It 
is  very  probable  that  Bathurst,  who  had  been  officially 
responsible  for  sending  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  and  was 
no  friend  to  Liberal  movements,  looking  with  a  cold  eye 
on  the  gestures  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Canning,  damned  the 
admiral  for  having  brought  another  alien,  undesirable 
however  harmless,  to  English  shores.  There  were  enough 
of  them  there  already. 

Rossetti  proceeded  from  Spithead  to  London,  where  he 
found  lodgings  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho.   His  earliest  ex- 

1  So  at  least  Gabiiele  says  in  his  versified  autobiography,  though 
Castlereagh  had  died  in  1822  and  Rossetti  stayed  in  Malta  until  1824. 

2  Bathurst  MSS.,  loc.  cit. 
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periences  in  the  strange  city  were  discouraging.  Twice 
within  a  few  weeks  his  lean  pockets  were  picked.  "  What 
thieves  there  are  in  this  country!  "  he  exclaimed.  A 
"  certain  parson  Adams-like  simplicity,"  noted  in  him  at 
this  time,  was  doubtless  a  temptation  to  the  unscrupulous. 

But,  armed  with  introductions  from  Frere,  who  was  still 
warmly  remembered  by  a  host  of  friends,  he  need  not  have 
felt  forlorn.  Had  he  cared  to,  he  might  have  moved  in  the 
most  select  English  circles,  both  literary  and  social.  He 
met  John  Murray  the  great  publisher,  and  Thomas 
Campbell  the  celebrated  poet.  He  dined  at  Holland 
House,  where  temperate  and  presentable  revolutionaries 
were  sure  of  a  welcome,  and  perhaps  expounded  his 
theories  to  the  sceptical  John  Allen.  The  royal  Duke  of 
Sussex,  Grand  Master  of  England,  received  him  as  a 
brother  Mason. 

With  very  few  Englishmen,  however,  did  he  form  friend- 
ships of  any  endurance.  One  was  with  Cipriani  Potter,  a 
composer  of  some  repute  who  eventually  became  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music;  another  with  Thomas 
Keightley,  an  Irish  miscellaneous  writer,  still  faintly  re- 
membered for  one  book,  his  Fairy  Mythology,  a  third  with 
Charles  Lyell  of  Kinnordy  in  Forfarshire,  a  man  by  several 
years  his  elder,  whose  son  was  already  making  a  distin- 
guished name  for  himself  in  geology.  Lyell  the  father  was 
himself  a  naturalist,  an  authority  on  mosses,  but  it  was  of 
more  interest  to  Gabriele  Rossetti  that  he  was  a  student  of 
Dante,  some  of  whose  lesser  works,  perhaps  at  Rossetti's 
instigation,  he  translated  into  English.  Like  Frere,  and 
Keightley  too,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fascination  of  the 
"  system  spending  more  money  than  Frere  himself  in 
helping  to  make  it  known  to  the  world.  In  the  end,  but 
not  until  after  a  good  many  years,  he  discovered  that  he 
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could  not  follow  all  the  way  that  its  author  was  leading. 
That,  with  Gabriele  Rossetti,  meant  the  end  of  friendship. 

Lyell  spent  much  of  his  time  on  his  Scottish  estate  and 
Keightley  in  Ireland.  In  Soho  Rossetti  had  for  neighbours 
a  multitude  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  most  of  them  poli- 
tical refugees  like  himself.  They  formed  a  compact  group 
of  exiles,  huddled  together  to  generate  for  their  comfort  a 
little  southern  warmth.  Naturally  the  newcomer  sought 
acquaintances  among  them  and  found  them  more  sym- 
pathetic than  foreigners.  By  the  time  that  his  children 
were  old  enough  to  realize  distinctions,  his  circle  had  be- 
come almost  entirely  Italian.  Nor  was  it  very  long  before 
he  had  taken  a  wife  who,  though  she  bore  a  Greek  name, 
was  half  Italian  and  half  English. 

Her  father,  Gaetano  Polidori,  was  neither  a  refugee  nor 
a  liberal.  At  one  time  he  had  been  secretary  to  Count 
Alfieri,  the  poet  who  loved  the  Young  Pretender's  wife. 
When  Rossetti  came  to  know  him  he  had  been  in  England 
for  over  thirty  years,  living  by  teaching  and  various  sorts  of 
writing,  mostly  meant  for  edification:  so  that  he  had 
interests  in  common  with  his  son-in-law.  He  had  married 
an  English  governess,  Anna  Maria  Pearce,  and  among  his 
children  was  one  who  gained  a  little  brief  notoriety  and 
came  to  a  tragic  end. 

When  Byron  left  England  for  the  last  time,  John  Poli- 
dori, a  young  man  of  twenty-one  who  had  just  taken  a 
medical  degree  at  Edinburgh,  went  with  him  as  his  private 
physician  and  secretary.  But  the  two  men  could  not  fit 
in  together;  they  parted  company  in  Switzerland;  and 
Polidori,  after  visiting  Italy  alone,  returned  to  England. 
There  he  wrote  a  novel  called  The  Vampyre,  which  the 
world,  guessing  it  to  be  Byron's,  read  and  discussed.  The 
true  author,  though  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  mistake, 
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was  at  small  pains  to  correct  it,  which  Byron  did  with  his 
customary  emphasis.  A  few  years  later,  after  writing  one 
or  two  more  books  under  his  own  name  which  attracted 
very  little  attention,  the  doctor  committed  suicide  because 
he  was  unable  to  meet  a  debt  of  honour. 

Gabriele  Rossetti  must  have  regretted  missing  the 
acquaintance  of  one  who,  if  but  for  a  short  and  uneasy 
time,  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  famous  poet 
whose  death  in  the  cause  of  liberty  was  the  talk  of  London 
a  few  weeks  after  his  own  arrival  there.  Gaetano  would 
never  speak  of  his  unfortunate  son,  nor  hear  him  mentioned. 

Rossetti  married  Frances  Maria  Lavinia  Polidori,  who 
was  seventeen  years  younger  than  he,  in  April  1826,  and 
set  up  house  with  her  in  Charlotte  Street.  Before  the  end 
of  1 830  she  had  borne  him  four  children :  Maria  Francesca; 
Gabriel  Charles  Dante,  named  Charles  after  his  father's 
friend  Lyell;  William  Michael;  and,  lastly,  Christina 
Georgina. 
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They  developed  into  a  quartet  of  children  of  whom  any 
father  might  well  have  been  proud.  Thinking  back  over 
seventy  years,  when  they  were  all  dead  but  he,  William, 
the  third-born  of  them,  who  lived  in  his  family  as  the 
others  lived  in  art  or  religion,  described  with  affectionate 
precision  their  characters  and  looks  as  (with  glosses  from 
later  knowledge)  he  remembered  them  to  have  been, 
when,  had  the  house  in  Charlotte  Street  possessed  a  nur- 
sery, even  the  eldest  would  still  have  been  in  it. 

Maria  was  a  precociously  clever  and  thinking  child, 
though  without  any  inventive  turn:  she  learned  easily 
whatever  was  brought  before  her.  In  childhood  and  early 
girlhood  she  was  by  far  the  most  enthusiastic  in  tempera- 
ment of  the  four,  and  ran  through  a  varied  gamut  of 
fancies,  from  the  British  seaman  to  Napoleon,  and  on  to 
the  swift-footed  Achilles  and  Grecian  mythology  in 
general.  Fancies  of  this  sort  were  more  prominent  in  her, 
in  mere  childhood,  than  the  religious  emotions;  but,  be- 
fore she  was  far  advanced  in  girlhood,  she  settled  down 
into  religion,  and  there  abode  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  In 
person  she  was  strictly  Italian — according  to  my  father 
extremely  like  his  mother  .  .  .  complexion  more  than 
commonly  dark,  hair  thickly  curling  and  black,  eyes  large, 
dark  and  speaking.  Her  features  were  not  more  than 
commonly  good,  nor  was  her  figure  advantageous.  Her 
disposition  was  loving,  and  developed  into  the  most  un- 
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bending  standard  of  rectitude  and  veracity.  By  nature, 
however,  she  had  in  her  character  a  strong  spice  of  jealousy, 
which  was  easily  conquered  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

"  Gabriel  was  much  handsomer  than  Maria — with  a 
wild,  animated  and  resolute  look,  which  presaged  to  the 
discerning  that  he  might  prove  something  remarkable. 
His  eyes  were  of  a  bluish-grey,  his  hair  a  bright  but  not  light 
auburn,  his  complexion  ruddy  and  full-tinted.  In  all 
these  respects  he  got  darker  as  the  years  advanced,  and  I 
have  heard  his  hair,  in  manhood,  termed  black,  though 
it  never  was  that.  On  the  two  junior  children,  Christina 
and  myself,  Maria  exercised  something  like  the  function 
of  an  inspiring  Muse  in  a  pinafore  (in  our  household 
'  pincloth  '  was  always  the  word) ;  while  Gabriel  was  a 
familiar  spirit — familiar  but  fiery,  and  not  lightly  to  be 
rebelled  against.  Apart  from  his  mental  gifts — as  to  the 
force  of  which  people  are  tolerably  well  agreed  nowadays 
— the  quality  most  innate  to  him  appears  to  have  been 
dominance :  Hoc  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  rations  voluntas.  In 
anything  wearing  the  garb  of  mischief  he  counted  for  all 
and  Maria  for  nothing."  It  is  evident  that  Maria  early 
assumed  the  airs  of  the  elder  sister,  though  she  was  the 
elder  by  so  little;  becoming  responsible  and  rather  aloof 
and  perhaps  a  little  patronizing.  She  called  Gabriel 
"  Gubby,"  which  neither  of  his  juniors  presumed  to  do. 

Gabriel,  further,  "  was  imperative,  vehement,  and  at 
times  angrily  passionate;  but  his  anger  was  a  sudden  and 
passing  impulse,  and  to  sulk  or  bear  a  grudge  was  not  in 
him  at  all.  This  placable  spirit  abode  in  him  throughout 
life,  and  even  survived  to  a  great  extent  the  hypochon- 
driacal twist  of  his  closing  years.  In  childhood  there  was 
not  much  use  in  opposing  him  at  the  critical  moment; 
after  that  moment  was  past,  things  resumed  their  normal 
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conditions,  and  there  was  peace,  with  amity  and  warmth 
of  heart.  Even  when  he  dictated  to  me,  he  did  not  bully 
me:  leadership  was  in  his  composition,  but  not  hector- 
ing. ...  By  his  parents  and  their  friends  the  boyish 
Gabriel  was  always  discerned  to  be  rather  a  rum  customer 
with  a  great  deal  in  him  to  work  itself  out,  but  not  likely 
to  prove  very  malleable  in  hands  other  than  his  own.  He 
was  more  headstrong  than  obstinate,  but  obstinacy  was 
there  also.  .  .  . 

"  Pretty  little  Christina — and  very  pretty  some  people 
called  her  in  those  days — was  the  most  fractious  of  the 
quartet:  hardly  less  passionate  than  Gabriel,  and  more 
given  to  tantrums.  This  may  have  depended  partly  on 
the  condition  of  her  health,  which  was  subject  to  greater 
disturbances  and  pains  than  that  of  the  others.  She  had 
large  hazel  eyes,  bright  hair,  which  however  soon  settled 
down  into  brown,  a  clear,  good  complexion,  oval  visage 
(Maria's  was  decidedly  round),  and  a  winning  air  of  half- 
thoughtful  espieglerie.  To  have  a  temper  of  her  own  was 
perhaps  her  right;  to  be  amiable  and  affectionate  along 
with  it  was  certainly  her  endowment.  .  .  .  Christina  was  a 
spirited  and  also  a  lazy  small  girl;  every  now  and  then 
she  would  say  something  which  was  regarded  as  sprightly 
and  piquant,  and  savouring  of  wit.  If  Gabriel  was  the 
more  capricious  in  character,  she  was  the  more  whimsical 
in  turn  of  mind.  My  grandfather  " — Gaetano  Polidori — 
"  pronounced  of  Christina,  at  an  early  age,  the  dictum, 
*  Avrapiii  spirito  di  tutti ';  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  not 
far  wrong. 

"  And  now  a  word  as  to  myself.  I  am  afraid  that  I  be- 
longed to  that  unengaging  though  well  advertised  type, 
the  '  good  little  boy.'  I  was  not  noisy  nor  plaguey  nor 
volcanic.   Gabriel  was  certainly,  in  his  way,  a  leopard  or 
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leopard  cub;  and  he  found  in  me  something  of  a  kid  or 
goat  to  '  lie  down  with.'  "  Days  were  to  come  when  the 
leopard  was  to  find  that  humble  goat  convenient  not  only 
to  lie  down  with  but  to  rely  on  in  time  of  trouble.  *'  At 
such  an  age  one  can  hardly  be  priggish;  but  one  can  be 
demure,  and  I  was  somewhat  in  that  line.  My  temper  was 
markedly  equable;  my  spirits  not  high  but  seldom 
depressed."  ^ 

These  children  were  their  mother's  exclusive  care. 
Gabriele,  benevolent  but  preoccupied,  was  content  to  leave 
all  the  details  of  their  upbringing  to  her.  It  was  a  task  for 
which  Frances  Rossetti  was  well  equipped.  She  was  "  the 
most  regular  and  self-postponing  of  women  ";  of  a  grave 
and  patient  temper,  which  displayed  itself  in  her  large, 
grey,  serious  eyes  with  their  "  shapely  Madonna-like 
eyelids."  Cultivated  and  intelligent,  loving  books  but 
with  little  time  to  spare  for  them,  she  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  literary  pursuits  and  ambitions  of  her  husband 
and  children.  "  I  always  had  a  passion  for  intellect,"  she 
said  in  her  old  age,  "  and  my  wish  was  that  my  husband 
should  be  distinguished  for  intellect  and  my  children  too. 
I  have  had  my  wish;  and  I  now  wish,"  she  added  a  little 
bitterly,  thinking  no  doubt  of  her  elder  son,  his  splendours, 
his  follies,  and  his  miseries,  "  that  there  was  a  little  less 
intellect  in  the  family,  so  as  to  allow  for  a  little  more 
common-sense." 

Before  her  marriage  she  had  been,  like  her  father,  her 
mother  and  her  husband,  a  teacher  of  the  young,  and  she 
gave  her  daughters  all  the  education  they  got  and  taught 
her  sons  until  they  were  old  enough  for  school.  No  nurse 
or  governess  could  be  afforded  in  Charlotte  Street,  where 
only  one  servant  was  ever  kept,  and  the  children  were  in 
^  Some  Reminiscences,  i,  18-21. 
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their  mother's  charge  from  morning  till  night.  It  was  she 
who  punished  them  when  that  was  necessary;  and  though 
she  was  tender,  her  principles  would  not  allow  her  to  be 
indulgent.  William  remembered  whippings  rarely  and 
very  gently  inflicted:  on  himself,  perhaps,  most  rarely  of 
all.  Frances  Rossetti  won  from  her  children  an  affectionate 
and  lifelong  regard;  not  least  from  the  most  wayward  and 
self-absorbed  of  them,  though  his  manifestations  of  it  were 
spasmodic  and  often  delayed  by  his  own  pressing  concerns. 

They  were  altogether  town  children.  Now  and  then 
they  paid  a  visit  to  their  grandparents'  "  inconspicuous 
country-house  or  cottage-residence  "  at  Holmer  Green  in 
the  Chil terns.  But  they  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with 
themselves  in  the  country.  Gabriel  at  any  rate,  then  or 
later,  had  very  little  taste  for  rural  pursuits.  He  and 
William  used  to  wander  at  a  loose  end  about  the  lanes  or 
while  away  the  time  by  catching  frogs,  which  it  amused  the 
older  boy  to  see  split  themselves  for  want  of  moisture. 
Animals  always  interested  him,  but  his  interest,  though 
not  at  all  scientific,  was  detached  and  without  affection, 
half  humorous  and  half  aesthetic.  They  appealed,  chiefly, 
to  his  sense  of  the  quaint.  One  day  he  was  to  collect  them 
in  the  same  spirit  as  he  collected  Japanese  bric-a-brac. 
"  Experience  of  Rossetti,  and  close  intercourse  with  him," 
wrote  Hemy  Treffry  Dunn,  who  was  for  some  years  his 
painting  assistant  and  factotum,  "  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Poet-painter  had  not  any  great  love  for  animals, 
nor  knew  much  about  their  habits."  As  a  child  he  had 
for  pets  a  hedgehog,  which  to  his  mother's  horror  he  once 
made  drunk  with  beer,  and  a  dormouse  which  served  as 
one  of  his  earliest  drawing  models.  He  and  his  brother 
and  sisters  were  often  taken  to  the  Zoo,  where  Christina, 
it  is  recorded,  was  bitten  by  a  collared  peccary. 


CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI  AND  HER  MOTHER 
By  D.  G.  Rossetti 

By  perinission  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
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Sometimes  they  would  walk  up  Primrose  Hill  and  across 
the  fields  to  Hampstead  village;  and  they  used  to  visit 
their  grandfather  in  Newman  Street.  For  Gaetano  Poli- 
dori  kept  a  room  in  town,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time, 
leaving  his  wife  and  unmarried  daughters  in  Buckingham- 
shire. Later  they  joined  him  in  a  London  house  near 
Regent's  Park. 

Polidori  was  a  precisian  who  regarded  dancing  as  among 
the  deadly  sins.  But  he  was  very  kind  to  his  grandchildren, 
particularly  to  Christina,  and  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment and  expression  of  their  minds.  He  was  himself  a 
man  of  many  activities,  manual  as  well  as  intellectual.  He 
had  a  carpenter's  bench  and  a  printing-press,  at  which 
his  grandsons  liked  to  watch  him  working.  Being  un- 
practical boys,  they  did  not  offer  to  lend  him  a  hand. 

William  remembered  that  London  sanctuary  of  his 
grandfather's  as  vividly  and  could  describe  it  as  accurately 
as  his  own  home.  Nevertheless  the  four  walls  of  their  home 
were,  in  an  exceptional  degree,  the  boundaries  of  the 
young  Rossettis'  childish  experience.  They  were  not 
encouraged  to  loiter  in  the  squalid  streets  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Both  boys  and  girls  were  brought  up  as  members  of  their 
mother's  church,  which,  though  Gaetano  Polidori  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  the  Church  of  England.  Their 
father's  esoteric  doctrines  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pounded to  their  tender  minds.  The  two  girls  were  all 
their  lives  not  only  devout  but  fervent  adherents  to  the 
Anglican  creed.  William  became  a  freethinker,  as  in 
politics  he  became  a  radical,  of  the  standard  type  of  his 
generation.  To  Gabriel  religious  dogma,  like  politics, 
soon  ceased  to  mean  anything  at  all.  It  simply  passed 
outside  the  scope  of  his  interests.    But  he  delighted  in 
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symbol  and  in  the  idea,  if  not  in  the  observance,  of  cere- 
mony, and,  being  as  indifferent  to  science  as  to  theology, 
preferred,  as  the  more  picturesque,  a  supernatural  to  a 
materialistic  interpretation  of  life.  He  liked  to  think  that 
he  believed  in  ghosts,  to  hear  and  to  tell  stories  of  them; 
enjoyed  books  which  dealt  with  weird  happenings  and 
beings  outside  common  mundane  experience;  and  in- 
dulged at  times  in  spiritualistic  experiment. 

The  young  Rossettis  grew  up  practically  bilingual. 
Though  three-parts  Italian  in  blood  they  spoke  English 
with  their  mother  and  among  themselves  and  regarded  it 
as  their  native  tongue.  But  their  father  always  talked 
Italian  by  choice,  and  it  was  the  language  which  they 
heard  most  frequently  on  the  lips  of  visitors. 

Gabriele  was  not  always  working.  Quite  often  in  the 
evening  the  sitting-room  in  Charlotte  Street  would  be  full 
of  guests:  friends  or  acquaintances  or  mere  strangers  who 
presumed  on  the  fact  that  Rossetti  was  a  fellow  country- 
man or  a  brother  Mason.  His  house  became  a  recognized 
rendezvous  for  Italian  liberals  living  in  or  passing  through 
London.  Gabriele  would  not  turn  an  organ-grinder  or  an 
ice-cream  vendor  from  his  door,  though  he  might  not 
necessarily  invite  him  to  pass  it. 

Some  of  those  who  came  were  distinguished  men. 
Most  distinguished  of  all — at  any  rate  to  become  so — ^was 
Giuseppe  Mazzini,  hollow-eyed  with  ardour,  who  tried 
without  success  to  convert  his  host  to  the  republican  faith. 
Rossetti  desired  the  union  of  Italy  but  remained  true  to 
that  ideal  of  constitutional  monarchy  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  exile.  Antonio  Panizzi,  already  in  the 
British  Museum  but  not  yet  its  autocrat,  came  until  he 
wrote  a  hostile  criticism  of  one  of  Gabriele's  books,  after 
which  he  came  no  more;  and  Nicolo  Paganini,  the  eccen- 
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trie  and  cadaverous  virtuoso,  who  may  have  brought  his 
vioHn  with  him,  for  the  master  of  the  house  had  a  love  of 
music  which  he  did  not  transmit  to  his  children.  Others 
might  be  named  who  won  their  measures  of  fame  or 
notoriety  and  are  perhaps  even  yet  not  quite  forgotten; 
but  most  of  these  visitors  were  obscure  members  of  the 
Itahan  colony,  exiles  without  glory,  and  some  of  them  were 
the  mere  riff-raff  and  hangers-on  of  revolution.  Some 
came  to  borrow  money  which  could  ill  be  spared  and  was 
not  always  repaid. 

They  spoke  Italian  in  a  variety  of  dialects :  sometimes  in 
the  Vastese,  which  it  warmed  Gabriele's  heart  to  hear; 
and  they  spoke  it  with  tireless  volubility.  Their  talk, 
though  it  might  diverge  into  literature,  was  for  the  most 
part  political.  They  made  plans  for  the  emancipation  and 
unification  of  their  afflicted  country,  and  denounced  the 
Pope,  King  Bomba,  and  King  Louis  Philippe.  While  they 
talked  they  drank  tea  and  ate  bread  and  butter,  which  was 
all  the  refreshment  offered  them.  Their  host's  convivial 
days  were  over.  Wine  had  inspired  him  at  the  tables  of 
Naples,  but  he  could  not  afford  wine  at  London  prices. 
He  liked  the  English  beer,  but  found  that  it  did  not  suit  a 
gouty  constitution. 

"  My  mind's  eye,"  wrote  William,  "  presents  a  curious 
group,  though  it  seemed  natural  enough  at  the  time.  My 
father  and  three  or  four  foreigners  engaged  in  animated 
talk  on  the  affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
patriotic  aspiration^  and  hope  long  deferred  till  it  became 
almost  hopeless,  with  frequent  and  fervent  recitations  of 
poetry  intervening;  my  mother  quiet  but  interested,  and 
sometimes  taking  her  mild  womanly  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion; and  we  four  children — Maria  more  especially,  with 
her  dark  Italian  countenance  and  rapt  eyes — drinking  it 
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all  in  as  a  sort  of  necessary  atmosphere  of  the  daily  life,  yet 
with  our  own  little  interests  and  occupations  as  well — 
reading,  colouring  prints,  looking  into  illustrated  books, 
nursing  a  cat  or  whatever  came  uppermost."  ^ 

On  the  docile  William  this  talk  of  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man  had  a  lasting  influence.  Gabriel  was  bored  by  it. 
If  he  listened  at  all,  it  was  with  impatience.  The  abstract 
and  the  impersonal  had  no  interest  for  him.  Subjected  to 
his  father's  peculiar  and  inhuman  interpretation  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  he  conceived  a  distaste  for  the  great  poet 
whose  name  he  bore.  That  was  only  temporary.  His  in- 
difference to  political  questions,  as  apart  from  the  dramatic 
moments  of  politics — ^some  sudden  injustice  such  as  might 
stir  him  to  write  a  sonnet  "  On  Refusal  of  Aid  between 
Nations  " — ^was,  whether  innate  or  acquired  in  childhood, 
lifelong. 

If  the  talk  in  his  father's  parlour  did  not  interest  him, 
the  talkers  did.  Many  of  them  were  picturesque  figures; 
and  for  the  picturesque  Gabriel  had  a  sympathetic  eye. 
It  was  easy  to  connect  such  men  with  romantic  events. 
Nor  was  the  justification  for  doing  so  in  all  cases  imagina- 
tive only.  There  was,  for  instance,  Sangiovanni,  a  modeller 
in  clay,  who  had  killed  a  man  in  his  youth  and  had  cap- 
tained a  band  for  the  suppression  of  brigandage.  When 
Gabriel  came  to  read  the  memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  he 
found  in  that  violent  genius  a  remarkable  likeness  to 
Sangiovanni.  Listening  to,  or  remembering,  the  conver- 
sation of  such  men — their  spate  of  words,  their  emphasis 
of  gesture — he  got  the  idea  of  one  of  the  most  human  and 
most  dramatic  of  his  poems,  "  A  Last  Confession." 

A  friend  making  a  selection  of  his  poetry  for  a  foreign 
^  Family  Letters  and  Memoir^  i,  54. 
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publisher  sent  the  draft  of  his  introduction  to  the  poet  for 
comment.  In  it  there  was  apparently  a  suggestion  that 
"  A  Last  Confession  "  showed  signs  of  derivation  from 
Browning.  "  May  I  ask  you,"  wrote  Rossetti,  "  to  cut 
out  the  last  paragraph  in  this  page  about  Browning?  The 
first  nucleus  of  the  '  Confession  '  was  the  very  earliest  thing 
in  the  book,  and  was  the  simple  and  genuine  result  of  my 
having  passed  my  whole  boyhood  among  people  just  like 
the  speaker  in  the  poem.  Browning,  by  travel  and  cultiva- 
tion, imported  the  same  sort  of  thing  into  English  poetry 
on  a  much  larger  scale;  but  this  subject,  if  any,  was  my 
absolute  birthright,  and  the  poem  was  conceived  and  in 
a  manner  begun  long  before  1848  (the  date  afterwards 
put  to  it  as  characteristic  of  patriotic  struggles)  and  at  a 
time  when  Byron  and  Shelley  were  about  the  limits  of  my 
modern  English  poetic  studies."  ^  "  It  is  the  outcome  of 
the  Italian  part  of  me,"  he  told  Swinburne. 

With  Byron  and  Shelley  should  have  been  mentioned 
Scott,  whom  Gabriel,  like  most  boys,  had  read  before 
either  of  them.  Some  abridgement  of  Shakespeare,  adapted 
to  the  infantile  mind,  had  come  earlier  still.  Hamlet^ 
according  to  his  brother,  was  the  first  piece  of  literature 
which  he  "  took  to  with  strong  personal  zest."  As  a  boy 
he  read  much,  as  a  young  man  a  good  deal,  in  later  life 
very  little.  He  grew  impatient  of  books,  unless  his  interest 
in  them  was  stimulated  by  personal  interest  in  their 
authors. 

At  all  times  his  reading  lay  within  rather  narrow  limits. 
Neither  philosophy  nor  science  made  any  appeal  to  him, 

^  Unpublished  letter  to  Francis  HuefFer,  Madox  Brown's  son-in- 
law,  who  edited  the  Tauchnitz  edition  of  Rossetti's  poems. 
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and  though  he  might  sometimes  dip  into  memoirs  ^  and 
autobiographies  and  volumes  of  letters,  history  more 
largely  presented  did  not  arouse  his  curiosity.  He  really 
cared  for  little  but  fiction  and  poetry,  and  in  these  only 
the  romantic  and  the  highly  coloured  could  please  him.  It 
is  plain,"  wrote  one  of  his  closest  friends,  "  that  the  simple, 
the  natural,  the  naive  are  merely  insipid  in  his  mouth;  he 
must  have  strong  savours,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  life."  ^ 
In  the  calm  of  the  classics  he  found  boredom  only,  and 
Wordsworth  he  dismissed  as  "  good  but  unbearable."  ^ 

He  preferred  the  tawdry  to  the  tame.  The  sensational 
fiction  of  the  railway  bookstalls  amused  him.  So  has  it 
amused  many  men  of  good  intellect,  but  Rossetti's  serious 
literary  judgments,  even  within  his  own  acknowledged 
limits  of  taste,  were  not  always  sound.  There  has  been 
no  finer  critic  than  he  of  great  poets  with  whom  he  found 
himself  in  sympathy,  such  as  Blake  and  Coleridge.  No 
one  could  give  more  excellent  advice,  to  those  who  sought 
it  of  him,  on  the  craft  of  writing.  No  poet,  certainly,  was 
a  more  exigent  critic  of  himself.*   But  tinsel,  with  which 

1  "  I  have  been  reading  for  the  first  time  the  Greville  Memoirs 
which  are  surely  a  dastardly  business — the  very  graveworm  still 
snarling  and  backbiting.  Still,  everyone  who  hates  his  neighbour  as 
himself  must  enjoy  a  reading  of  them "  (Unpublished  letter  to 
WiUiam  Davies,  March  3,  1879). 

^  Diary  of  William  Allingham,  p.  162.  "In  poetry,  as  in  other 
things,"  Allingham  recorded  in  an  unpublished  note,  "  Rossetti 
turned  always  to  what  is  hot  in  the  mouth.'* 

^  Unpublished  note  by  Allingham. 

*  "  Even  if  I  did  not  paint,"  he  wrote  just  a  year  before  his  death, 
"  I  should  never  be  a  redundant  poet.  To  write  as  much  as  one  can 
write  leads  either  to  meandering  narrative,  empty  declamation,  or 
mere  jagged  jargon.  .  .  .  Self-scrutiny  and  self-repression  will  bear  a 
very  large  part  in  the  poetic  *  survival  of  the  fittest '  "  (Unpublished 
letter  to  William  Davies). 
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he  was  never  betrayed  into  decorating  his  own  poetry, 
had  an  attraction  for  him.  More  than  one  of  his  friend- 
ships was  the  result  of  his  admiration  for  Hterature  which 
was  essentially  second  or  third  rate,  but  contained  a  con- 
genial element  of  glamour  or  mystery  or  excitement.  On 
the  other  hand  the  generosity  which  was  among  the  great- 
est of  his  virtues  prompted  him  sometimes  to  value  pinch- 
beck, in  the  work  of  his  contemporaries,  at  the  price  of 
gold. 

His  juvenile  writings  came,  naturally,  out  of  his  reading. 
With  the  literary  microbe  in  their  blood  from  both  sides, 
and  with  their  father's  ever  present  example,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  the  Rossetti  children  should  write.  They  all  did 
so,  and  there  was  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  collaborated 
magazine. 

Gabriel's  compositions  were  not  of  much  significance  for 
the  future:  Christina  displayed  a  more  precocious  talent. 
There  was  a  play,  filling  nine  small  pages  of  very  large 
script,  written  when  he  was  about  five;  and  a  highly 
romantic  "  Story  of  the  Round  Table  "  came  some  six  or 
seven  years  later.  When  he  was  fourteen  he  saw  wOrk  of 
his  for  the  first  time  in  print.  This  was  a  poem,  Sir 
Hugh  the  Heron^  a  "  legendary  tale,"  which  he  had 
written  but  not  completed  when  he  was  twelve :  its  matter 
based  on  a  story  told  by  Allan  Cunningham  and  its  manner 
derived  from  Scott's.  He  had  laid  it  aside,  but  his  grand- 
father offered,  if  he  would  finish  it,  to  set  it  up  in  his  private 
press.  Gabriel  complied,  condescending  to  an  old  man's 
whim.  He  must  surely  have  felt  some  pride  and  pleasure 
when  he  held  the  pamphlet  in  his  hands  and  read  his  name 
— "  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Junior  " — on  the  title-page.  But  he 
was  fast  outgrowing  his  yesterdays,  and  when,  two  years 
later,  his  father  sent  a  copy  of  the  poem  to  Frere,  the  boy 
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was  ashamed  and  vexed.  "  That  dear  first-born  of  mine," 
Gabriele  had  to  confess  to  his  friend,  "  is  distressed  at  the 
idea  that  I  took  it  upon  me  to  send  you  those  verses  of  his, 
written  at  a  boyish  age:  whereas  those  which  he  has  lately 
composed  are  far  superior — for  he  is  now  sixteen  years  old, 
and  he  himself  jeers  at  his  earliest  attempts."  ^ 

His  mature  judgment  of  Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  was 
that  it  was  "  a  ridiculous  first  attempt "  and  "  absurd 
trash."  "  It  is  curious  and  surprising  to  myself,"  he  said, 
"  as  evincing  no  promise  at  all — ^less  than  should  have 
been  even  at  twelve."  He  destroyed  all  the  copies  of  the 
poem  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands,  making  the  few 
which  escaped  a  prize  for  collectors.  A  poem  on  Waterloo, 
"  The  End  of  It,"  which  was  written  after  "  Sir  Hugh  " 
was  printed,  has  been  described  with  justice  as  "  simply 
doggerel."  ^  But  a  very  few  more  years  were  to  pass 
before  its  author  was  to  be  writing  "  The  Blessed  Damozel," 
"  A  Last  Confession,"  and  "Jenny." 

In  those  early  days  he  was  more  in  earnest  about  his 
drawing  than  his  writing.  William  could  not  remember  a 
time  when  it  was  not  understood  in  the  family  that  Gabriel 
was  to  be  a  painter.  His  intention  was  neither  opposed 
like  Hunt's  nor  encouraged  like  Millais's.  It  was  just 
taken  for  granted,  as  something  inevitable. 

Therein,  perhaps,  may  be  discovered  a  symptom  rather 
than  a  cause  of  the  profound  difference  which  there  was 
between  him  and  both  his  future  "  brothers."  Hunt  and 
Millais,  by  the  contrasted  attitudes  of  their  respective 
parents,  were  made  very  conscious  of  being  artists.  Oppo- 
sition made  Hunt,  in  the  literal  sense,  protestant.  Millais 
was  always  the  prodigy.  Rossetti  was  naturally  and  simply 

^  Festing,  John  Hookham  Frere  and  his  Friends,  p.  341. 
2  By  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise,  Ashley  Library  Catalogue,  iv,  109. 
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an  artist  as  other  men  are  naturally  and  simply  human. 
Hunt  and  Millais  can  be  envisaged  apart  from  their  art. 
Rossetti  cannot. 

A  milkman,  calling  one  day  at  Charlotte  Street,  was 
surprised  to  see  "  a  baby  making  a  picture.'*  It  was 
Gabriel,  aged  four,  drawing  his  rocking-horse  in  the 
passage.  The  real  cause  for  surprise  was  that  the  boy 
should  be  copying  a  model.  His  dormouse,  Dwanging, 
sat  to  him  occasionally,  but  most  of  his  drawings  were 
done  "  out  of  his  head."  Illustrations  to  Shakespeare  were 
a  favourite  theme. 

Both  he  and  his  brother  spent  much  of  their  time  in 
colouring  Skelt's  "  Theatrical  Characters,"  outline  en- 
gravings bought  in  sheets  at  the  stationer's;  which  later, 
and  in  another  city,  were  to  amuse  the  lonely  childhood 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  They  painted  them  in  vivid 
primary  hues,  without  "  the  least  of  a  colourist's  sympathy 
for  fused,  subdued  or  mottled  tints."  William,  like 
Christina,  had  some  turn  and  taste  for  drawing,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  his  original  faculty  was  equal  to  Gabriel's. 
But  there  was  not  room  for  two  artists  in  the  family,  and 
where  one  of  those  brothers  had  to  give  way  there  was 
never  any  question  which  it  should  be. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  world  was 
robbed  of  a  great  painter  when  William  abandoned  what 
faint  impulse  he  felt  to  follow  the  profession.  He  might 
have  made  himself  competent  by  industry,  but  he  was  no 
genius.  Gabriel,  who  never  quite  attained  to  competence 
in  the  craft  of  picture-making,  and,  though  capable  of 
great  spells  of  hard  work,  could  never  have  been  called 
industrious,  was  as  surely  a  genius  as  any  man  who  has 
lived. 


CHAPTER  VII:  ROSSETTI  IN  QUEST 
OF  A  GUIDE 


After  a  year  for  the  elder  and  six  months  for  the  younger 
at  a  preparatory  school  close  to  their  home,  Gabriel  and 
William  Rossetti,  aged  nine  and  not  quite  eight,  were  sent 
to  the  school  established  in  connection  with  King's  Col- 
lege, into  which  their  father's  professorship  enabled  him 
to  get  one  of  them  for  nothing  and  the  other  at  reduced 
fees.  Gabriel  was  quick-witted  and  idle,  learning  only 
what  attracted  him,  of  which  there  was  not  much  in  the 
curriculum.  William  was  intelligent  and  conscientious. 
For  neither  of  them  were  his  schooldays  anything  like  the 
happiest  time  of  his  life. 

In  their  home  a  lofty  ideal  of  conduct  was  not  so  much 
preached  as  taken  for  granted.  They  had  had  no  com- 
panions of  their  own  age  who  might  have  taught  them  that 
there  were  easier  standards.  Both  in  Foley  Street  and  in 
the  Strand  they  found  themselves  in  a  world  of  young 
hooligans,  rough  of  manner,  lying  when  lying  was  likely 
to  be  profitable,  furtively  adolescent.  "  A  certain  A.  (his 
initial  shall  stand  instead  of  his  name),  who  sat  next 
Dante  Gabriel  "  at  the  preparatory  school  "  beset  him 
with  promptings  of  a  worse  than  useless  kind.  One  thing 
was  pointing  out  phrases  in  the  Bible  which  he  held  to  be 
vastly  amusing,  but  which  little  Dante  did  not  want  to  be 
teased  with."  ^  Feeling  that  the  Charlotte  Street  code  was 

^  Family  Letters  and  Memoir ,  i,  69. 
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being  violated,  and  innocent  of  the  English  schoolboy's 
horror  of  "  sneaking,"  the  child  told  his  father  of  his 
classmate's  lubricity;  Gabriele  complained  to  the  head- 
master; and  A.  was  given  another  seat. 

No  doubt  as  the  years  passed  by  at  the  King's  College 
school  Gabriel  himself  began  to  feel  the  curiosities  insepar- 
able from  his  growth.  It  may  have  been  then  that  he 
became  conscious  of  the  less  reputable  elements  in  the 
shabby  streets  through  which  he  must  daily  pass,  and  be- 
gan to  speculate  about  the  girls  whom  he  saw  walking  the 
pavements,  towards  the  Haymarket  perhaps — speculations 
to  which,  long  before  the  boy  had  acquired  any  knowledge 
at  first  hand  of  the  ways  of  their  kind,  he  was  to  give  ex- 
pression in  a  poem.  But  if,  as  William  alleges,  the  brothers, 
while  at  school,  "  deteriorated  and  were  conscious  of  de- 
teriorating," Gabriel,  and  one  may  be  quite  sure  William, 
did  not  do  so  without  demur. 

At  school  the  Rossettis  first  realized  that  they  were 
foreigners.  At  home  they  had  been  Italians  among 
Italians;  here  they  were  Italians  among  the  English. 
They  were  both  to  learn  to  be  Englishmen,  or  something 
colourably  like,  but  they  had  not  learned  it  yet.  Nor, 
judging  Englishmen  by  the  English  boys  of  the  kind  most 
numerous  at  their  schools,  were  they  much  inclined  to  do 
so.  They  formed  no  friendships  which  were  close  or  to 
endure.  They  did  not  care  for  the  games  which,  though 
they  had  not  yet  become  a  staple  national  industry,  were 
already  a  good  deal  played;  and  they  had  little  taste  for 
the  unorganized  rough-and-tumble  of  the  playground. 
Gabriel  would  fight  when  he  had  to  fight,  and  sometimes 
his  innate  masterfulness  showed  itself.  But,  not  being  in 
his  proper  element,  not  being  where  he  could  shine  and 
lead,  he  was  ill  at  ease  and  at  heart  timid.   He  was  not 
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unpopular,  for  his  charm  and  generosity  were  patent  even 
to  schoolboys,  but  he  was  aloof.  His  real  life  was  still  in 
Charlotte  Street,  with  his  family,  his  books  and  his  draw- 
ing.  He  was  very  glad  to  leave  school. 

That  he  did  in  1842,  when  he  was  only  fourteen.  He 
decided  that  he  had  learned  enough  of  the  things  which 
were  to  be  of  no  use  to  him  and  that  it  was  time  to  begin 
the  serious  study  of  his  chosen  art;  and  the  decision  was 
accepted  by  his  parents. 

At  both  his  schools  he  had  had  drawing  lessons,  his 
teacher  at  the  second  of  them  being  John  Sell  Cotman. 
But  the  mind  of  that  fine  artist  was  failing  and  he  gave  his 
pupils  little  instruction,  leaving  them  alone  to  copy  his  own 
sketches.  Gabriel  cannot  have  got  much  good  from  him, 
though  he  acquired  a  "  certain  faint  reputation  "  for  the 
decoration  of  the  margins  of  his  books  with  the  figures  of 
knights  and  brigands.  Many  boys  unknown  to  fame  have 
done  the  like. 

Gabriel  entered  Sass's,  whence  Millais,  more  than  a 
year  his  junior,  had  already  departed  with  flying  colours 
to  the  Academy.  He  attended  there  for  four  years,  but 
there  were  many  days  on  which  he  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance  and  those  probably  grew  more  frequent  with 
time.  It  soon  ceased  to  amuse  him  to  make  careful  copies 
of  skeletons  and  plaster-casts  from  the  antique.  He  would 
sometimes  caricature  them  instead. 

One  day  when  Gary  asked  him  to  account  for  a  day's 
absence  he  blandly  replied  that  he  had  had  a  fit  of  idleness. 
But  it  was  as  often  his  divided  allegiance  as  idleness  that 
kept  him  away  from  the  school.  He  was  writing  as  well 
as  drawing.  He  embarked  on  a  romantic  story  to  be  called 
Sorrentino,  evidently  a  blood-curdling  and  highly-coloured 
affair,  parts  of  which  were  condemned  as  indecent  by  the 
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more  austere  members  of  his  family  and  had  to  be  "  purged 
and  purified."  The  Devil  was  a  principal  figure  in  this 
unachieved  masterpiece. 

About  this  time  Gabriel  discovered  that  Dante  was  not 
the  arid  allegorist  of  his  father's  fancy  but  a  great  and  very 
human  poet.  He  translated  the  Vita  Nuova,  making  a 
special  language  for  the  task,  which  was  to  leave  its  mark 
on  all  his  later  prose  and  Verse.  The  ceremony  of  his 
writing  and  the  exaggerated  lack  of  it  in  his  conversation 
alike  betrayed  the  ineradicable  foreigner  in  him. 

From  Dante  he  went  on  to  the  lesser  Italian  lyrists  who 
were  Dante's  contemporaries  and  forerunners,  and  began 
to  put  their  sonnets  and  songs  also  into  English;  gradually 
accumulating  a  body  of  versions  which  were  to  lie  by  him 
for  many  years,  to  be  touched  and  retouched  by  himself 
and  others,  until  at  last  they  were  given  to  the  world  and 
revealed  a  fascinating  literature  unknown  to  most 
Englishmen. 

Gabriel  had  learned  some  German  from  a  friend  of  his 
father's  and,  though  it  was  but  a  smattering  which  he 
quickly  and  wholly  forgot,  it  was  enough  and  long  enough 
retained  to  enable  him  to  translate  Burger's  much- 
translated  Lenore,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Mebelungenlied,  which  "  mighty  old  poem "  William 
reports  to  have  "  seized  hold  upon  him  with  a  vice-like 
clench,"  and  the  Arme  Heinrich  of  Hartmann  von  Aue. 
The  last  alone  has  survived.  It  is  quite  a  spirited  piece  of 
work  but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Early  Italian  Poets, 
which,  whatever  imperfections  are  to  be  found  in  them, 
are  among  the  masterpieces  of  verse  translation. 

Work  on  them  took  him  often  to  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  where  one  day  an  attendant  offered  him, 
at  the  price  of  ten  shillings,  a  manuscript  volume  filled 
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with  the  poetry  and  prose  of  WilHam  Blake.  Gabriel 
already  loved  the  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience;  he  was 
eager  for  the  bargain;  but,  as  usual,  he  did  not  possess  ten 
shillings.  He  borrowed  the  money  from  William,  as  he 
had  borrowed  many  smaller  sums  in  the  past  and  was  to 
borrow  many  larger  sums  in  the  future,  and  he  acquired 
the  book  which  he  was  to  treasure  until  his  death,  exhibit- 
ing an  irritated  anxiety  as  to  its  safety  when,  towards  the 
end,  he  had  let  it  for  a  time  out  of  his  hands.  But  though 
at  one  period  and  for  a  special  purpose — at  the  call  of 
friendship  in  distress  which  could  always  rouse  him  to 
energy — ^he  made  rather  a  minute  study  of  Blake,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  visionary  is  hardly  to  be  traced  in  his 
painting  or  writing.  His  own  visions  were  of  another 
kind.  But  he  may  have  learned  from  that  earlier  iconoclast 
to  be  critical  of  the  established  idols  of  the  schools. 

If  William  possessed  ten  shillings  when  Gabriel  did  not, 
it  was  not  only  that  Gabriel  was  extravagant  and  his 
brother  careful.  Though  little  more  than  a  child  William 
was  already  a  wage-earner.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  a  place 
had  been  obtained  for  him  in  the  Excise  Office,  which  was 
soon  to  become  the  Inland  Revenue  Office.  His  original 
appointment  was  temporary,  but  he  remained  in  the  office 
for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Though  of  necessity  less  together  than  of  old,  the  two 
brothers  were  still  the  best  of  friends.  A  room  at  the  top 
of  the  house  in  Charlotte  Street  had  been  given  to  Gabriel 
for  a  study — a  token  that  he  was  outgrowing  the  communal 
life  of  the  parlour  downstairs.  Here,  when  freed  from  his 
daily  labours,  the  young  civil  servant  would  join  him,  and 
William  remembered  that  room  with  special  affection  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  "  Small,  bare  and  uncared-for  it  was," 
he  wrote,  "  but  how  many  hours,  which  in  retrospect  seem 
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glorious  hours,  have  I  not  passed  in  it  with  my  brother! 
How  many  books  have  we  not  read  to  one  another,  how 
many  bouts-rimes  sonnets  have  we  not  written  over  its 
scanty  fireplace!  "  ^ 

The  making  of  bouts-rimes  sonnets  was  a  favourite  game 
of  theirs,  one  brother  supplying  the  rhymes  and  the  other 
concocting  the  poem,  turn  and  turn  about.  Sometimes 
Christina  was  allowed  to  join  them  at  it,  and  as  likely  as 
not  she  would  excel  them  both  in  the  felicity  of  her  inven- 
tions. But  they  were  all  adepts,  and  the  sonnets  which 
were  handed  about  among  Gabriel's  friends  at  Sass's  and 
the  Academy  were  probably  bouts-rimes. 

"  It  was  a  very  bare  apartment,"  says  William  again, 
"  with  little  if  any  carpeting,  and  my  brother  made  it  a 
littery  one  as  well."  Gabriel's  untidiness  was  inveterate 
and  notorious,  a  frequent  subject  of  comment  for  his 
visitors  wherever  he  lived.  "  There  were  a  small  fire-place, 
a  shabby  table,  and  two  or  three  more  or  less  unpresentable 
chairs."  "  I  will  admit,"  William  adds,  in  his  pleasantly 
pedantic  way,  "  that  cimex  lectularius  was  at  times  a  co- 
tenant  with  him  and  me."  ^ 

Gabriel  would  not  mind  the  shabbiness  and,  absorbed 
in  his  drawing,  reading  or  writing,  with  a  model  brother 
to  admire  and  when  requested  to  advise  him,  he  perhaps 
did  not  even  mind  the  bugs.  In  that  poor  little  third-floor 
room  must  have  been  drafted  the  first  versions  of  poems 
which  in  their  final  form  were  to  rank  among  his  best. 

Besides  idleness  and  literature  there  was  a  third  cause  of 
Gabriel's  absences  from  Sass's.  His  health  during  adoles- 
cence was  not  robust,  and  twice  for  its  recruitment  he  was 
sent  to  Boulogne  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  his  father's,  one 

1  Family  Letters  and  Memoir,  i,  117. 
^  Some  Reminiscences,  i,  79. 
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Maenza,  an  Italian  political  refugee  who  taught  drawing 
and  painted  in  water-colour.  Although  on  the  second  of 
them  the  boy  had  a  slight  attack  of  smallpox,  which  left 
no  mark,  these  holidays  effected  their  purpose.  Gabriel 
grew  stronger  and  discovered  a  temporary  and  most  un- 
characteristic taste  for  early  rising  and  the  exercise  of 
walking. 

Maenza  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  sympathetic 
host.  He  took  at  once  to  Gabriel,  whom  he  found  to  have 
"  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  well-developed  and  agreeable 
mind."  "  His  conversation  is  lively,"  he  told  Gabriele 
Rossetti,  "  and  his  mind  acts  like  a  thunderbolt  as  soon 
as  anything  of  high  compass  is  spoken  of.  He  will  do,  I  am 
certain,  all  that  is  expected  from  an  elevated  spirit." 
These  must  have  been  good  words  for  the  aging  scholar  to 
read  at  a  time  when,  ill  and  in  fear  of  total  blindness,  he 
was  no  little  worried  about  the  future  of  his  elder  son. 

Liking  and  admiration  were  mutual,  and  Gabriel, 
being  at  his  most  impressionable  age,  fell  so  far  under 
Maenza's  influence  as  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  beauties 
not  only  of  architecture  but  of  nature,  and  to  make  some 
beginning  in  the  practice  of  landscape-painting  in  water- 
colour. 

This  also  was  a  temporary  phase.  Rossetti  was  never 
to  be  a  landscape  painter  or  a  nature  poet.  He  was  never 
to  "  yearn  to  the  greatness  of  nature  "  and  friends  of  his 
later  years  would  be  irritated  by  his  indifference,  or  by 
the  contempt  which  it  was  sometimes  his  whim  to  show, 
as  he  walked  with  them  among  scenery  which  excited  their 
admiration.  There  are  passages  in  his  verse  and  in  his 
pictures,  and  not  a  few  in  his  letters  from  Robertsbridge 
or  Kelmscott  or  Penkill,  to  prove  that  he  was  far  less 
unobservant  than  these  devotees  were  misled  by  his 
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moods  into  thinking  him.  "  Some  fine  pictures  of  nature  " 
are  among  the  very  few  saving  graces  which  his  most 
virulent  critic  found  to  put  in  the  scale  against  the  general 
depravity  of  his  poetry.  But  Rossetti  was  a  true  Latin  in 
that  for  the  purposes  of  art  he  regarded  nature  not  as  a 
subject  sufficient  in  itself,  but  as  a  background  for  the 
actions,  emotions,  and  reveries  of  men  and  women. 

The  actions  and  emotions,  if  not  the  reveries,  of  men  and 
women  he  was  able  to  study  at  Boulogne  in  a  kind  of  art 
which  was  very  different  from  Maenza's.  He  and  William 
had  for  some  time  been  collecting  such  prints  as  they  could 
acquire  for  a  few  pence  apiece  in  the  humble  shops  of  their 
neighbourhood.  Romantically  costumed  scenes  from 
Shakespeare  and  Scott  appealed  most  to  their  juvenile 
taste,  but  even  before  Gabriel  had  paid  his  first  visit 
abroad  it  would  seem  that  they  had  discovered  the  bold 
and  brilliant  illustrators  who,  whether  on  wood  or  on  stone, 
were  then  working  in  France — Daumier  and  Gavarni, 
Tony  Johannot  and  Grandville.  At  Boulogne  Gabriel  was 
able  to  make  more  extensive  researches  in  this  attractive 
field,  and  he  bought  in  it  as  largely  as  his  means  would 
allow.  It  is  evidence  of  the  undeveloped  state  of  his  taste 
that  he  was  apparently  far  less  impressed  by  the  profound 
genius  of  Daumier  than  by  the  more  obvious  virtuosity  of 
Gavarni,  whose  vivid  and  grotesque  representations  of  the 
Paris  of  the  streets  and  the  coulisses  delighted  him;  though 
when,  a  few  years  later,  he  visited  Paris,  and  saw  the 
originals,  he  was  moved  to  denounce  the  artist  as  "  a  liar 
and  the  father  of  it."  For  a  time  his  own  drawing  showed 
traces  of  Gavarni's  influence,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  was 
not  more  enduring.  For  a  quality  in  which  his  drawing 
was  always  to  be  .deficient  was  one  which  the  Frenchman 
had  almost  in  superabundance — vitality  of  line. 

H 
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Rossetti  was  fumbling  rather  helplessly  after  his  art. 
He  was  as  experimental  as  Millais  had  been  at  a  much 
earlier  age,  but  he  lacked  the  true  versatility  as  well  as  the 
native  facility  of  that  bright  child.  Nor  was  he  working 
steadily  like  Holman  Hunt  towards  a  standard  of  taste. 
He  had  been  impressed  by  one  of  Benjamin  West's  huge 
canvases  in  the  National  Gallery  until  his  mother  pointed 
out  that  it  was  "  commonplace  and  expressionless,"  and 
though  such  an  error  of  judgment  is  pardonable  in  a  boy  of 
ten  he  was  ever  prone  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  second-rate. 
Could  he  but  have  submitted  to  their  discipline,  the  schools 
would  have  given  him  at  least  a  technical  groundwork  and 
a  standard — even  if  it  were  one  to  be  subsequently  rejected. 

Nevertheless  neither  at  Sass's  nor  at  the  Academy, 
whither  he  proceeded  in  due  course  and  where  he  ex- 
hibited much  the  same  conduct  as  at  the  junior  institution, 
was  his  time  by  any  means  wasted.  If  he  did  little  work  he 
began  to  find  himself  as  an  individual.  The  suppressions 
imposed  at  the  King's  College  school  were  lifted.  His 
nationality  was  not  regarded  as  a  culpable  eccentricity — 
was  he  not  a  fellow-countryman  of  the  greatest  of  painters? 
— and  he  was  not  expected  to  play  cricket.  His  personality 
could  be  given  free  play. 

That  it  got,  and  something  more.  Rossetti  developed 
mannerisms,  some  of  which  he  was  to  shed  with  early 
youth  while  others  he  retained.  He  was  slovenly  in  dress, 
slouched  in  his  walk  and  was  often  absent-minded.  In 
mood,  as  always,  he  was  capricious.  Sometimes  he  was 
brusque  and  unapproachable,  sometimes  genial  and 
boisterous.  He  assumed  a  bluffness  of  address  which  was 
meant  to  be  British  and  made  an  excessive  use  of  slang  in 
his  conversation.  These  habits  became  his  second  nature, 
so  that  Joaquin  Miller,  the  American  poet,  meeting  him 
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when  he  was  approaching  middle  age,  could  described  him 
as  a  "  true  Saxon."  But  he  did  not  seem  that  to  English- 
men. In  Ruskin's  rather  melodramatic  view  he  was  "  a 
great  Italian  tormented  in  the  Inferno  of  London."  To 
Coventry  Patmore  he  was  "  in  manner,  mind  and  appear- 
ance completely  Italian  though  that  description  is  per- 
haps only  a  little  less  inaccurate  than  Patmore's  subsequent 
assertion  that  "  he  had  very  little  knowledge  of  or  sym- 
pathy with  English  literature."  Rossetti's  English  blood 
was  not  a  negligible  factor  in  his  complicated  make-up. 

His  moods  and  mannerisms  meant  that  the  boy  was 
feeling  his  way.  He  was  not  yet  sure  of  himself,  still 
diffident  beneath  his  self-confident  and  sometimes  trucu- 
lent air.  Hitherto  he  had  had  no  intimates  except  his 
brother  and  sisters  and,  sensitive  as  he  was,  he  must,  when 
he  first  went  to  Sass's,  have  been  both  shy  and  lonely. 

That,  however,  did  not  last  long.  With  the  sallow  com- 
plexion which  had  replaced  the  rosy  hues  of  childhood,  his 
fine  eyes  and  finely  moulded  brow,  Rossetti  was  a  figure 
to  attract  attention,  and  attention  was  most  often  the  pre- 
lude to  liking.  He  made  friends,  chiefly  among  those 
wilder  spirits  on  whom  Holman  Hunt  looked  with  so  dis- 
approving an  eye,  and  they  soon  accepted  him  as  a  leader. 
They  felt,  as  his  family  and  Maenza  felt,  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  quality  in  him  which  would  one  day  find  its 
proper  mode  of  expression. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Antique  School  of 
the  Academy.  His  characteristic  first  appearance  there 
has  been  described  by  an  eye-witness.  He  "  came  forward 
among  his  fellows  with  a  jerky  step,  tossed  the  falling  hair 
back  from  his  face,  and,  having  both  hands  in  his  pockets, 
faced  the  student-world  with  an  insouciant  air  which 
savoured  of  defiance,  mental  pride,  and  thorough  self- 
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reliance."  ^  This  account  suggests  that  he  was  once  more 
masking  nervousness,  but  his  reputation  as  a  clever, 
attractive,  rather  unaccountable  young  man  had  preceded 
him  and  he  was  soon  the  centre  of  a  new  group,  which  no 
doubt  included  some  who  had  been  his  companions  at 
Sass's. 

He  attended  at  the  Academy  for  less  than  two  years  and 
he  did  not  go  on  from  the  Antique  to  the  Life  or  the  Paint- 
ing School.  Such  progress  in  drawing  as  he  made  during 
this  time,  and  it  was  considerable,  was  rather  the  result  of 
private  practice  and  the  eclectic  study  of  such  diverse 
models  as  Gavarni  and  John  Gilbert  than  of  official  instruc- 
tion. But  he  knew  that  he  needed  guidance,  and  cast 
about  for  who  might  give  it  him. 

He  sought  guidance,  in  fact,  in  the  prosecution  of  both 
his  arts.  Almost  simultaneously — ^which  first  is  uncertain, 
but  it  does  not  matter — he  wrote  letters  to  two  men  per- 
sonally unknown  to  him.  This  was  early  in  1848,  when 
Holman  Hunt  and  Millais  were  hard  at  work  respectively 
on  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  and  "  Cymon  and  Iphigenia." 
One  letter,  which  has  been  lost,  was  addressed  to  Leigh 
Hunt  and  enclosed  some  of  the  writer's  poems,  both 
original  and  translated,  for  the  consideration  of  the  old 
poet  and  critic,  who,  pensioned  and  comparatively 
affluent  after  half  a  century  of  struggle,  was  living  and  still 
writing  in  Kensington. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  a  survivor  of  the  Golden  Age,  as  one 
who  had  known  Shelley  and  Coleridge  and  Keats,  that 
Rossetti  chose  Leigh  Hunt  as  his  mentor  rather  than  Tenny- 
son or  Browning,  both  of  whom  he  ardently  admired. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  a  student  and  interpreter  of  Italian 

1  Family  Letters  and  Memoir,  i,  96,  quoting  F.  G.  Stephens  who 
quotes  an  unnamed  fellow-student. 
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literature.  Certainly  there  was  no  one  who  could  speak 
from  sharper  experience  of  the  hazards  in  store  for  one 
who  would  make  his  pen  the  means  of  his  livelihood. 
Optimist  and  romantic  as  he  was,  Hunt  had  no  illusions 
about  the  profession  of  letters.  And  Rossetti,  it  is  to  be 
gathered,  had  expressed  a  tentative  hope  that  he  might  be 
able  to  support  himself  not  by  journalism  but  by  poetry. 

Hunt's  reply  was  charming  in  courtesy  but  offered  no 
fallacious  encouragement.  The  translations,  "  though 
containing  evidences  of  a  strong  feeling  of  the  truth  and 
simplicity  of  the  originals,"  were  criticized  as  harsh  and 
incorrect  in  versification — a  stricture  which  was  no  doubt 
an  incentive  to  the  improvements  subsequently  made  in 
them.  But  in  the  original  poems,  which  certainly  included 
"The  Blessed  Damozel  "  and  probably  "Jenny"  and 
"  A  Last  Confession,"  the  critic  "  recognized  an  un- 
questionable poet,  thoughtful,  imaginative,  and  with  rare 
powers  of  expression." 

"  If  you  paint  as  well  as  you  write,"  he  proceeded,  show- 
ing that  he  had  been  informed  of  Rossetti's  two-fold  ambi- 
tion, "  you  may  be  a  rich  man;  or  at  all  events,  if  you  do 
not  care  to  be  rich,  may  get  leisure  enough  to  cultivate 
your  writing.  But  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  poetry,  even 
the  Very  best — nay,  the  best,  in  this  respect,  is  apt  to  be 
the  worst — is  not  a  thing  for  a  man  to  live  upon  while  he 
is  in  the  flesh,  however  immortal  it  may  render  him  in  the 
spirit."  ^ 

Rossetti  must  have  read  Hunt's  letter  with  a  delight 
which  disappointment  hardly  tempered.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  had  believed  very  seriously  in  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  living  by  imaginative  literature;  and 
for  penny-a-lining  he  not  only  had  no  inclination  but  with 
^  Family  Letters  and  Memoir ,  i,  122. 
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his  innate  realism  knew  that  he  had  no  capacity.  On  the 
other  hand  his  poetry  had  on  a  first  seeking  been  awarded 
the  impartial  and  authoritative  praise  which  to  aspiring 
and  self-critical  youth,  contemptuous  of  mere  family 
panegyric,  is  the  only  praise  worth  having;  while  from 
such  a  source  even  the  conjecture,  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, that  he  might  grow  rich  by  painting  was  encourage- 
ment indeed.  What,  however,  gave  Rossetti  as  much 
pleasure  as  anything  in  that  wise  and  kindly  letter  was  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  visit  his  correspondent. 

According  to  William  Rossetti  the  visit  was  made  and. 
Gabriel  "  enjoyed  the  interview."  But  when  some  eight 
years  later  Gabriel,  now  a  painter  of  repute,  asked  his 
friend  William  Allingham  to  bring  Hunt  to  his  studio,  and 
AUingham  countered  with  the  proposal  that  he  should 
take  Rossetti  to  see  Hunt,  who  was  then  living  in  Hammer- 
smith, no  mention  of  a  previous  meeting  was  made  in  the 
negotiations.  Nor  was  a  meeting  arranged  at  that  time. 
On  the  occasion  suggested  Hunt  wanted,  for  some  reason, 
to  see  Allingham  alone.  "  If  I  once  get  you  here,"  he 
told  him,  "  I  could  not  let  you  go  quickly;  and  how  could 
1,  in  propriety,  let  him  go  without  you? — Otherwise,"  he 
added,  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him  any  time  he  can 
find  himself  in  this  neighbourhood,  especially  if  he  would 
come  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  me  some  evening.  But  I 
dine  so  early,  and  other  people  dine  so  late,  that  I  fear  he 
would  find  this  difficult.  Being  a  poet  however  as  well  as 
a  painter,  perhaps  he  could  keep  more  pastoral  hours  some 
day  on  purpose."  ^ 

If  the  old  poet  had  once  been  visited  by  the  young  poet- 
painter  it  would  seem  that  he  had  forgotten  the  event. 
Since  he  was  over  seventy  and  nearing  his  end  this  may 
1  Letters  to  William  Allingham^  pp.  38,  39. 
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well  have  been  so;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  may  have 
been  reluctant  to  entertain  a  stranger.  In  1856,  at  any 
rate,  whatever  may  have  happened  in  1848,  Rossetti  was 
not  privileged  to  talk  with  the  man  who  had  talked  with 
Keats  and  Shelley. 

Rossetti's  second  letter  was  addressed  to  a  much  younger 
man  and  produced  much  more  important  results.  Ford 
Madox  Brown  was  only  seven  years  his  senior  and  to  the 
public  at  large  was  hardly  better  known.  But  he  already 
had  a  dozen  years  of  study,  industry,  and  experiment  be- 
hind him,  and  an  achievement  fully  deserving  the  admira- 
tion which  Gabriel  had  the  perspicacity  to  accord  it. 
He  also  had,  what  neither  Rossetti,  Hunt,  nor  Millais 
had,  and  what  was  very  rare  among  the  younger  painters 
of  that  time,  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  more 
important  continental  picture  galleries. 

Grandson  of  a  celebrated  Scots  physician  who  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  medical  faculty  by  his  enlightened 
attack  on  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  bloodletting,^  and 
son  of  a  ship's  purser  who  had  retired  from  the  service 
before  his  marriage  to  a  Kentish  wife  with  Welsh  (and 
therefore  reputed  princely)  blood  in  her  veins,  Brown  had 

1  Madox  Brown's  own  grandson,  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Ford  {nd 
HuefTer),  draws  a  parallel  between  the  physician's  career  and  the 
painter's.  "  Both  were,  first  and  foremost,  innovators,  protesting 
against  existing  traditions,  having  both  arrived  at  their  conclusions 
by  means  of  independent  study  and  experience.  The  Anti-Lancet 
physician's  creed  having  been  formulated  and  laid  before  academic 
authorities,  was  received  with  a  storm  of  disapprobation  and  medico- 
popular  opprobrium,  to  be  afterwards  gradually  appropriated  and 
received  into  practice,  if  not  by  the  original  champions  of  the  Estab- 
lished, at  least  by  the  inheritors  of  their  mantles.  A  similar,  if  not 
identical,  sentence  might  sum  up  the  career  of  his  grandson  "  {Ford 
Madox  Brown,  p.  2). 
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the  advantage  of  a  wandering  childhood  passed  in  more 
than  one  country.  His  home  was  at  Calais,  but  he  was 
often  either  in  England  or  in  Wales,  and  his  fifteenth  year 
found  him  at  Bruges,  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  there.  From 
Bruges  he  soon  migrated  to  Ghent  and  thence  to  Antwerp, 
to  study  under  Baron  Wappers,  an  historical  painter 
esteemed  in  his  day  and  a  notable  teacher. 

More  than  two  years  were  spent  in  Antwerp  and  another 
three  in  Paris.  In  both  cities  Brown  lived  an  innocently 
bohemian  life,  frequenting  the  cafes  which,  according  to 
Mr.  George  Moore,  are  so  essential  a  feature  in  an  artist's 
education  and  were  not  to  be  found  in  London.  But  he 
was  very  industrious  and  the  number  of  pictures  which  he 
painted  while  yet  in  his  nonage  is  remarkable.  Nor  did 
work  in  the  studios  preclude  study  in  the  galleries.  He 
submitted  himself  to  influence  after  influence,  seeking  his 
own  proper  direction  from  the  achievements  of  others. 
He  combined  a  strong  individuality  with  an  eclecticism 
both  native  and  deliberate. 

He  had  not  to  make  the  acquisition  of  money  his  first 
consideration.  Both  his  parents  died  when  he  was  eighteen, 
leaving  him  sufficient  for  his  needs,  and  his  income  was  a 
little  increased  by  his  marriage  with  a  cousin  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  use  for  it  was  of  course  also  increased,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  was  not  wealth  even 
in  the  'forties;  but  a  young  couple  could  exist  on  it,  and 
support  a  child  on  it,  in  Paris  more  easily  than  in  London, 
and  not  feel  themselves  to  be  paupers.  This  was  fortunate; 
for  until  he  was  near  middle  age  what  Madox  Brown  earned 
by  his  painting  was  negligible.  Many  of  his  early  pictures 
were  given  away. 

Baron  Wappers  was  a  leader  of  the  revolt  against  the 
classical  school  of  David,  who  had  been  his  master,  and  in 
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Antwerp  Brown  was  a  romantic  painter  in  technique, 
temper,  and  choice  of  subject.  In  Paris,  though  he  still 
drew  his  subjects  from  history  and  literature,  as,  with  a  few 
notable  departures,  he  was  always  to  do,  he  discovered  in 
himself  a  natural  bias  towards  realism.  This  was  clean 
against  the  current  teaching  of  the  schools  and  he  attached 
himself  to  none  of  them.  When  he  was  not  painting  he 
was  much  in  the  Louvre,  examining  in  particular  the  works 
of  Rembrandt  and  the  Spanish  masters.  A  scene  from 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  painted  at  this  time,  is  evidence  that 
he  also  paid  attention  to  the  French  idyllists  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  This  attractive  minor  piece  has  evoked 
comparison  with  Fragonard  in  his  more  domestic  mood, 
and  the  comparison  might  be  extended  to  include  Goya 
when  under  the  same  influence. 

Fragonard,  however,  was  not  the  master  whom  Brown 
was  seeking.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  Rembrandt  to  be 
more  than  temporary.  Brown  was  groping  along  an 
empirical  road  towards  the  conclusion  which  Holman 
Hunt  was  to  reach  by  logical  deduction — that  sincerity  in 
painting  connoted  the  faithful  representation  of  natural 
facts  as  they  appeared  to  the  candid  eye. 

His  confirmation  in  this  faith  came  not  from  the  early 
artists  of  Italy  but  from  Holbein.  In  1844  the  Browns  left 
Paris  for  London,  where  Brown  was  entering  cartoons, 
which  won  no  success  but  the  admiration  of  Benjamin 
Haydon  and  a  much  younger  painter,  in  the  Westminster 
Hall  competition.  But  Mrs.  Brown  was  in  very  ill  health 
and  the  doctors  decided  that  she  must  seek  more  clement 
airs.  So  a  year  later  the  young  couple  and  their  baby 
daughter  (who  was  to  become  Mrs.  William  Rossetti)  set 
out  for  Italy,  travelling  across  Europe  in  their  own 
carriage.    One  of  their  stopping-places  was  Bale,  and  it 
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was  there  that  Brown  discovered  the  great  German 
painter,  who  was  at  that  time  but  little  regarded  in  the 
academies.  The  impression  made  on  him  by  that  master 
of  uncompromising  statement  is  commemorated  in  a 
picture  painted  soon  after  his  return  to  England.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  a  certain  Mr.  Bamford,  but  Brown  acknow- 
ledged its  inspiration  by  calling  it  "A  Holbein  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  "It  is  the  first  evidence  of  an 
entirely  new  direction  of  thought  and  feeling  on  my  part," 
he  was  to  write  of  it;  and  the  picture,  which  was  painted 
on  an  unprepared  canvas,  has  been  acclaimed,  though  not 
by  himself,  as  the  earliest  work  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
school.  The  selection  committee  in  Trafalgar  Square 
would  have  none  of  it. 

Rome  was  the  travellers'  destination,  but  they  visited 
Florence,  Milan,  and  Bologna  in  passing  and  Brown  saw 
as  many  pictures  as  he  could.  "  What  remains  strongest 
printed  in  my  mind,"  he  told  a  friend  twenty  years  after- 
wards, "  are  the  wall-paintings  of  Giotto  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found  2/w-restored,  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio  in  the 
Brancacci  Chapel  at  Florence;  the  Museum  at  Bale,  in 
Switzerland,  where  some  of  the  very  finest  of  Holbein's 
paintings  are  to  be  seen;  the  '  Last  Supper and  other 
works  of  Leonardo,  at  Milan,  and  also  some  wonderful 
heads  by  his  pupil  Luini,  in  which  they  take  great  pride 
there. 

"  The  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico,  executed  on  the  walls 
of  his  convent  in  Florence;  the  admirable  pictures  of 
almost  every  school  in  the  Pitti  Palace  there;  of  course 
the  great  works  of  Rafael  and  Michael  Angel o  in  Rome, 
and  lastly,  but  not  least,  all  the  pictures  by  Titian  that  can 
be  seen  everywhere."  ^ 

1  Hueffer,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  p.  41. 
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Living  and  working  in  Rome  there  was  at  this  time,  and 
had  been  for  over  thirty  years,  a  group  of  German  painters 
who  were  variously  known  as  Nazarenes,  Early  Christians, 
and  Pre-Raphaelites.  Their  purpose  was  ethical  and 
ascetic — to  bring  art  back  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
age  when  it  had  been  purely  a  religious  and  largely  a 
monastic  activity.  In  the  beginning  they  themselves  lived 
a  communal  life,  garbed  themselves  as  monks  and  prac- 
tised conventual  austerities.  By  the  date  at  which  Madox 
Brown  visited  them  their  discipline  had  been  relaxed,  but 
Johann  Friedrich  Overbeck,  the  leader  of  the  movement, 
though  he  had  exchanged  his  monkish  frock  for  a  velvet 
dressing-gown,  still  refused,  "  on  the  principle  of  avoiding 
the  sensuous  in  religious  art,"  to  paint  flesh  from  the 
living  model. 

Overbeck,  "  with  the  humility  of  a  saint,"  was  the  faith- 
ful disciple,  in  form  as  well  as  in  spirit,  of  Simone  Martini 
and  Fra  Angelico.  The  most  prominent  of  his  fellow- 
workers,  Peter  von  Cornelius,  a  man  of  more  vigorous 
personality,  "  of  the  unexpected  emphaticality  "  as  Brown 
quaintly  expressed  it,  was  less  exclusive  in  his  devotion. 
His  huge  decorations  in  fresco,  the  medium  in  which  these 
associated  painters  preferred  to  work,  show  the  influences 
of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  and  the  antique,  with  the 
calm  of  the  classic  vitiated  by  the  melodrama  of  German 
romanticism.  But  he  was  at  one  with  Overbeck  in  his 
desire  to  bring  art  back  into  the  service  of  Christianity. 

The  paintings  of  Overbeck  and  Cornelius,  of  Veit  and 
Schnorr,  have  retained  little  interest  for  any  but  the 
historian.  They  are  for  the  most  part  either  pastiche  or 
rhetoric.  But  in  their  own  time  they  enjoyed  celebrity 
and  exercised  a  widespread  influence.  Much  of  the  church 
decoration  of  the  nineteenth  century  (for  what  it  is  worth) 
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derives  from  them.  If  their  influence  was  felt  less  in 
England  than  elsewhere  that  was  partly  because  England 
was  a  Protestant  country,  and  partly  because  most  English 
artists  knew  so  little  of  what  was  being  done  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  was  to  them  that  William  Dyce  owed  the  touch 
of  archaism  to  which  Holman  Hunt  took  exception,  and 
he  was  also  more  materially  in  their  debt.  When  the 
question  of  decorating  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
under  consideration,  the  Prince  Consort,  who  took  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  art,  but  whose  taste  was  not  unnaturally 
Teutonic,  suggested,  as  president  of  the  royal  commission 
which  had  the  matter  in  hand,  that  Cornelius  should  be 
invited  to  come  over  and  help  them.  The  invitation  was 
sent,  and  the  answer  received  was  unexpected.  "  What 
need  have  you  of  Cornelius  to  come  over  and  paint  your 
walls,"  the  German  asked,  "  when  you  have  got  Mr. 
Dyce? "  The  commissioners,  it  appeared,  had  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Dyce,  though  he  was  actually  in  Government 
employ  and  had  just  been  painting  a  fresco  in  Lambeth 
Palace.  He  had  not  sent  a  single  cartoon  to  Westminster 
Hall.  But  the  word  of  Cornelius  carried  weight;  he  was 
asked  to  do  so,  complied  with  the  request,  and  was 
eventually  given  a  commission.  His  "  Baptism  of  King 
Ethelbert  "  in  the  House  of  Lords  Brown  thought  the 
"  most  refined  and  beautiful  of  all  the  frescoes  there 
and  perhaps  the  series  of  subjects  from  the  Arthurian  story 
which  Dyce  painted  in  the  Queen's  robing-room  and 
Brown  also  admired,  were,  even  though  they  "  have  some- 
thing of  the  dryness  of  an  exercise,"  ^  among  the  causes 
of  an  enthusiasm  which  was  to  be  so  conspicuously 
illustrated  in  the  works  not  of  English  Pre-Raphaelitism 
proper  but  of  the  enfranchised  Rossetti  and  the  men 
^  National  Gallery y  Millbank:  Illustrated  Guide,  p.  54. 
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(including  Brown  himself)  whom  Rossetti  was  for  a  time  to 
dominate. 

Brown,  visiting  the  studios  of  Overbeck  and  Cornelius, 
was  impressed  both  by  the  men  and  by  what  they  had 
accomplished.  His  admiration,  which  he  did  not  lose, 
had  only  a  transient  effect  on  his  own  style,  manifested  in  an 
artificiality  of  arrangement,  the  grouping  of  figures  accord- 
ing to  a  pattern  imposed  by  an  architectural  frame-work, 
and  in  a  less  emphasized  formality  of  drawing,  which  he 
employed  in  two  or  three  pictures  painted  shortly  after  his 
return  to  England.  But  this  brief  and  to  himself  not  very  im- 
portant phase  of  his  development  has,  by  virtue  of  the  reac- 
tions which  it  produced  in  others,  a  considerable  significance 
in  the  story  of  the  English  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 

Brown's  sojourn  in  Rome  came  to  a  melancholy  end. 
So  far  from  being  benefited  by  the  climate  of  Italy,  his 
wife's  health  grew  worse  and  worse.  In  the  spring  of  1845 
he  determined  to  take  her  back  to  England.  But  the 
travellers  were  delayed  by  a  storm  in  their  passage  from 
Leghorn  to  Marseilles,  and  while  they  were  driving  across 
Paris  Mrs.  Brown  died  in  the  carriage. 

The  painter  was  keenly  affected  by  his  bereavement. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  a  cheerful  man  and  he  was  to  be  a 
cheerful  man  again,  sociable  and  warm-hearted,  if  always 
quick-tempered.  Now  for  some  years  he  was  moody, 
misanthropic  and  restless.  Mrs.  Brown's  death,  though 
no  doubt  it  acted  as  a  precipitant,  was  not,  however,  the 
sole  cause  of  this  dark  interlude. 

Brown  was  still  a  young  man,  only  twenty-four,  but  he 
had  started  his  studies  early  and  had  been  painting  seriously 
for  a  decade.  He  had  a  high  and  just  esteem  of  his  own 
abilities,  and  he  was  beginning  to  feel  that  they  were  not 
receiving,  perhaps  would  never  receive,  the  recognition 
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which  was  their  due.  He  had  had  a  picture  in  the  Academy 
when  he  was  nineteen,  but  none  since,  and  he  had  failed 
in  the  Westminster  Hall  competition.  There  was  little 
evidence  that  either  the  critics,  the  general  public,  or  those 
who  buy  pictures  were  aware  of  his  existence. 

It  may  be,  also,  that  he  was  at  heart  dissatisfied  with  his 
positive  progress  in  his  art.  He  had  gone  from  style  to 
style,  but  had  none  which  he  could  properly  call  his  own. 
He  had  not  yet  found  himself,  and  to  be  conscious  of  that 
is  galling  to  an  artist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  did 
quite  find  himself,  and  that  is  why  he  never  did  full  justice 
to  his  great  powers  or  altogether  fulfilled  his  high  inten- 
tions. His  admirers  have  complained  that  he  did  not 
receive  in  his  lifetime,  and  has  hardly  since  received,  the 
appreciation  which  he  earned.  But  this  was  to  some  extent 
his  own  fault.  He  was  always  submitting  to  new  influences 
and  only  some  of  them  were  beneficial.  He  was  always 
experimenting,  and  only  some  of  his  experiments  were 
successful.  There  cannot  have  been  many  painters  of  his 
ability,  seriousness  and  output  who  have  painted  so  few 
wholly  satisfying  pictures.  Had  Madox  Brown  seen  more 
clearly  the  road  for  him  to  follow,  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  artists.  As  it  is,  if  his  work  is 
considered  as  a  whole,  he  must  be  accounted  a  failure. 

To  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  achievement,  no  less 
than  of  the  inadequacy  of  its  recognition,  may  be  ascribed 
the  lack  of  serenity  which,  in  spite  of  his  natural  geniality, 
characterized  him  to  the  end.  He  was  always  irritable 
and  quickly  on  the  defensive.  But  against  these  defects  of 
temper  were  normally  to  be  set  a  fine  generosity  and 
capacity  for  affection.  The  years  following  his  first  wife's 
death  were  a  time  of  special  depression,  of  mistrust  of 
himself  and  others. 
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When,  therefore,  in  March  1848,  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  stranger  who  declared  himself  his  passionate 
admirer  and  would-be  pupil,  he  regarded  it  with  suspicion. 
It  might  have  been  written  in  all  sincerity,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  might  be  a  boy's  crude  exercise  in  malicious 
humour.  The  writer  confessed  himself  a  student  at  the 
Academy,  and  for  that  institution,  which  had  treated  him 
so  coldly,  Brown  had  little  love.  Moreover  this  unsolicited 
eulogy  was  so  extravagantly  phrased  that,  even  though  the 
signature  proclaimed  its  author  un-English,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  interpret  it  as  a  piece  of  buffoonery. 

"  Since  the  first  time  I  ever  went  to  an  exhibition  (which 
was  several  years  ago,  and  when  I  saw  a  picture  of  yours 
from  Byron's  Giaour)^''  Rossetti  had  written, "  I  have  always 
listened  with  avidity  if  your  name  happened  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  rushed  first  of  all  to  your  number  in  the 
Catalogue.  The  '  Parisina,'  the  '  Study  in  the  Manner 
of  the  Early  Masters,'  '  Our  Lady  of  Saturday-Night,' 
and  the  other  glorious  works  you  have  exhibited,  have 
successively  raised  my  admiration,  and  kept  me  standing 
on  the  same  spot  for  fabulous  lengths  of  time.  The  outline 
from  your  '  Abstract  Representation  of  Justice  '  " — one  of 
the  Westminster  Hall  cartoons — "  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  illustrated  papers  constitutes,  together  with  an 
engraving  after  that  great  painter  Von  Hoist,  the  sole 
pictorial  adornment  of  my  room.  And  as  for  the  '  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,'  .if  ever  I  do  anything  in  the  art,  it  will 
certainly  be  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  the  constant 
study  of  that  work."  ^ 

Even  if  all  this  were  sincerely  meant  there  was  much  in 
it  at  which  a  scrupulous  artist  might  cavil.    Nothing  is 
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more  irritating  to  such  an  one  than  to  be  praised  for  what 
he  has  come  to  regard  as  peches  de  jeunesse,  and  half  the 
pictures  which  Rossetti  had  lumped  together  were  in  a 
manner  which  their  author  had  abandoned.  The 
"  Giaour's  Confession,"  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
Academy,  the  "  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  "  and 
"  Parisina's  Sleep,"  which  had  been  refused  at  the  Salon  as 
indelicate  but  accepted  by  the  British  Institution,  had  all 
been  painted  under  the  influence  of  Wappers,  modified  in 
the  last-named  work  by  that  of  Rembrandt.  Only 
"  Our  Lady  of  Saturday-Night  "  (otherwise  called  "  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Children  "),  which  the  Academy  had  re- 
jected, represented  the  painter's  latest  phase.  Clearly  this 
exuberant  unknown,  whatever  his  intentions,  was  lacking 
in  discrimination;  and  the  deficiency  was  further  illus- 
trated by  his  reference  to  Theodor  von  Hoist.  For  though 
that  painter,  a  German  who  had  lived  and  lately  died  in 
England,  had  shown  some  skill  and  a  Teutonically  gro- 
tesque imagination  in  the  treatment  of  historico-super- 
natural  subjects,  which  no  doubt  were  what  made  him 
attractive  to  Rossetti,^  no  one  of  ripened  judgment  would 
have  dreamed  of  calling  him  great.  To  be  coupled  with 
him  was  a  dubious  compliment. 

But  the  final  paragraph  of  Rossetti's  letter  contained  a 
practical  and  apparently  sober  proposition.  "  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at,"  the  young  man  concluded, 
"  if,  wishing  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  colour  (which  I 
have  yet  scarcely  attempted),  the  hope  suggests  itself  that 
you  may  possibly  admit  pupils  to  profit  by  your  invaluable 
assistance.   If,  such  being  the  case,  you  would  do  me  the 

^  Some  of  his  pictures  hung  in  a  restaurant  in  Beak  Street,  and  not 
only  Rossetti  but  the  other  Pre-Raphaelites  appear  to  have  frequented 
the  place  on  that  account. 
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honour  to  inform  me  what  your  terms  would  be  for  six 
months'  instruction,  I  feel  convinced  that  I  should  then 
have  some  chance  in  the  Art." 

Brown,  after  wandering  from  one  lodging  to  another,  in 
and  out  of  London,  had  lately  settled  in  Glipstone  Street, 
off  Fitzroy  Square,  whence  Charlotte  Street  lay  only  round 
a  couple  of  corners.  He  decided  to  call  on  his  corre- 
spondent and  ascertain  what  he  was  really  up  to. 

He  arrived  at  the  house  in  Gharlotte  Street,  Rossetti  told 
Hunt,  with  a  heavy  stick  in  his  hand;  and  the  legend 
arose  that  he  intended  to  use  it,  should  the  occasion  so 
demand,  as  an  instrument  of  punition.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  found  himself  immediately  disarmed  by  Rossetti's 
patent  candour.  The  integrity  of  the  young  man's  admira- 
tion, the  seriousness  of  his  purpose,  shone  in  his  eyes  and 
infoimed  his  eager  speech.  The  interview  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  friendship  which  was  to  last,  as  very  few  of 
Rossetti's  early  friendships  lasted,  to  the  end  of  Rossetti's 
life. 

To  Brown  it  was  a  friendship  which  brought  many 
moments  of  exasperation  and  anxiety.  Yet  it  meant  Very 
much  to  him,  more  than  to  Rossetti.  If  at  the  outset  the 
younger  man  was  the  disciple,  the  elder  the  master,  a  time 
was  to  come  when  the  positions  were  reversed.  It  was  only 
for  a  little  while  that  Brown  was  drawn,  as  an  artist,  into 
Rossetti's  esoteric  world;  and  he  did  not  move  happily 
there.  But  to  the  end,  while  Rossetti  went  his  wilful  way, 
loving  his  friends  and  using  them,  but  essentially  free  of 
them,  the  sense  of  him  worked  in  Brown  as  it  were  like  a 
leaven.  "  I  find  now  what  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
before,"  Brown  wrote  after  Gabriel's  death,  "  that  I  used 
to  paint  always  with  a  vague  idea  of  his  approbation  in  the 
distance."    And  reference  to  what  his  lost  friend  would 
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have  thought  on  this  subject  or  that  was  frequent  in  the 
conversation  of  his  latter  years. 

Meanwhile,  though  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  pupils,  he 
consented  to  give  the  eager  youth  the  guidance  which 
he  desired.  He  saw  at  once  that  he  needed  guidance,  that 
Sass's  and  the  Academy  had  profited  him  little.  In 
drawing  Rossetti  had  much  to  learn,  in  painting  practically 
everything.  The  only  picture  in  oil  which  he  had  so  far 
attempted  had  been  abandoned  at  the  instance  of  Charles 
Eastlake,  the  Academician  who  was  to  succeed  Shee  in 
the  presidency.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Eastlake's  dis- 
couragement was  prompted  by  the  consideration  that  the 
painter  was  trying  to  fly  before  he  could  walk  or  by  dislike 
of  the  theme  of  his  picture,  in  which  the  Devil,  a  cleric  and 
a  pretty  lady  were  involved. 

Instruction  in  painting  was  what  Rossetti,  who  was  in 
love  with  colour,  demanded  of  Brown.  He  regarded  draw- 
ing as  of  minor  importance.  With  this  view  Brown,  whose 
pictures  from  the  beginning  had  been  based  on  learned 
draughtsmanship,  was  in  total  disagreement.  But  he  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  spend  his  time  in  teaching  his  pupil  the 
elements  of  his  craft,  and  suggested  that,  while  painting 
during  the  daytime  in  Clipstone  Street,  he  should  in  the 
evenings  attend  the  life  classes  which  were  held  at  an 
academy  established  in  Maddox  Street.  And  such  was 
Rossetti's  enthusiasm  in  his  new  discipleship  that  to 
Maddox  Street,  for  a  few  weeks,  he  went,  his  aunt  Char- 
lotte Polidori,  who  was  ever  a  good  friend  to  him,  paying 
the  fee.   Brown  had  refused  to  accept  any. 

In  Clipstone  Street  Rossetti  no  doubt  expected  to  be 
allowed  to  embark  at  once  on  some  ambitious  original 
composition,  advised  and  helped  over  the  difficult  places 
by  his  chosen  master.  Instead  he  was  set  first  to  copy  one 
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of  Brown's  own  pictures  and  then  to  make  a  study  of  an 
arrangement  of  medicine  bottles  and  pickle-jars.  The 
latter  was  a  task  well  adapted  to  his  needs  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  get  more  good  from  it.  All  his 
life,  because  of  his  refusal  to  be  schooled  in  the  mechanics 
of  his  art,  he  was  to  be  baffled  by  the  science  of  perspective 
and  in  trouble  with  the  third  dimension. 

But  the  pickle-jars  bored  him  and  he  could  not  tolerate 
boredom.  It  was  nearly  the  end  of  March  when  he  first 
entered  Brown's  studio,  and  by  the  beginning  of  May, 
although  his  respect  and  admiration  for  its  owner  had  in 
no  wise  abated,  the  place  had  lost  its  charm  for  him. 
Maddox  Street,  it  is  probable,  was  already  neglected. 

Yet  Rossetti  was  well  aware  of  his  deficiencies.  He 
knew  that  he  lacked  both  the  skill  and  the  knowledge  to 
do  unaided  anything  worth  doing.  Only,  in  order  to 
acquire  them,  he  could  not  face  the  road  of  drudgery. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  short  and  easy  cut  to  proficiency. 

No  doubt  his  admiration  for  Hunt's  picture  of  "  The 
Eve  of  Saint  Agnes  "  was  perfectly  genuine.  But  there 
may  have  been  a  motive  behind  the  compliments  with 
which  he  embarrassed  its  author  on  touching-up  day. 
Hunt,  though  so  much  more  proficient,  was  but  little 
older  than  himself,  still  only  a  student.  Might  he  not  be 
just  the  man  to  give  him,  with  no  irksome  display  of 
pedagogy,  by  encouragement  and  suggestion  rather  than 
by  overt  instruction,  the  help  which  he  needed? 
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At  his  own  request,  which  was  hardly  to  be  denied, 
Rossetti  visited  Hunt  in  his  father's  house;  and  learning 
that  the  painter,  who  had  sold  his  Academy  picture  for 
seventy  pounds,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  separate 
studio,  he  proposed  that  he  should  share  it  with  him. 

This  was  not  a  notion  which  appealed  to  Hunt.  He 
had  not  intended  to  take  a  partner  and,  even  if  he  had, 
Rossetti,  still  practically  a  stranger,  was  not  the  partner 
whom  he  would  have  chosen.  But  in  the  end  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded.  Rossetti  could  be  very  per- 
suasive, and  Hunt  was  already  revising  his  opinion  of  him. 
His  admiration  of  Hunt's  work,  of  which  he  was  shown  all 
that  there  was  to  show,  and  his  interest  in  Hunt's  ideas, 
of  which  he  was  inevitably  made  the  recipient,  were 
flattering;  and  his  zeal,  if  undisciplined,  was  obviously 
genuine.  Hunt,  though  he  did  not  want  a  pupil,  scented 
a  worthy  disciple.  He  may  have  recognized  an  immediate 
fruit  of  his  doctrine  in  the  firm  and  delicate  draughtsman- 
ship of  a  pencil  portrait  of  his  grandfather,  Gaetano 
Polidori,  which  Rossetti  made  in  June. 

The  studio,  which  was  in  Cleveland  Street,  very  close 
to  Rossetti's  home  and  Brown's,  and  not  far  from  Millais's, 
was  not  yet  ready  for  occupation.  While  it  was  preparing 
Hunt  and  Rossetti,  most  likely  at  the  suggestion  of  Hunt, 
that  he  might  come  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  his 
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future  companion,  made  some  short  expeditions  into  the 
country  together — to  Rochester,  Greenwich,  and  Black- 
heath.  Their  object  was  sketching,  "  but  Rossetti  soon 
turned  to  writing  poetry." 

Hunt  had  been  shown  some  of  Rossetti's  poems.  He 
had  read  the  drafts  of  "Jenny,"  "  The  Blessed  Damozel  " 
and  "  My  Sister's  Sleep  ";  and  had  realized  that  in  con- 
demning for  frivolity  the  sonneteer  of  the  Antique  School 
he  had  been  reckoning  without  a  book  which  might  some 
day  rank  high  in  literature.  He  had  himself  occasionally 
written  verse,  though  "  only  to  record  impressions  of 
Nature,"  but  he  abandoned  the  practice  when  he  dis- 
covered how  much  greater  than  his  was  Rossetti's  gift 
for  it. 

While  respecting  Rossetti  the  poet  Hunt  did  not  alto- 
gether approve  of  the  conduct  of  Rossetti  the  tripper. 
Rossetti's  taste  for  "  larks  "  was  something  which  his 
friends  had  always  to  take  into  account.  "  While  waiting 
on  the  barge  pier  " — at  Greenwich — "  for  the  returning 
steamboat  Gabriel,  full  of  poetic  fire  and  murmurings, 
seeing  a  gaping  boy  staring  at  him,  turned  upon  the 
puzzled  lad,  who  retreated  step  by  step  before  the  advanc- 
ing poet  as  he  exclaimed  interrogatively  with  solemn 
gesture,  '  Do  you  believe  that — 

The  tyrants  will  reign  for  ever 

Or  the  priests  of  the  bloody  Faith, 

Or  that  they  roll  on  the  tide  of  a  mighty  river, 

Whose  waters  are  quenched  in  death.' 

The  boy  by  this  time  had  backed  to  the  edge  of  the  barge 
and  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  river  when  an  old 
boatman  broke  out,  '  What's  the  use  of  asking  the  boy 
those  silly  questions?  Why,  you  don't  know  yourself! '  " 
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Hunt  was  relieved  when  "  the  steamboat  came  to  the 
rescue  of  question  and  answer."  ^ 

By  August  Hunt's  new  studio  was  fit  for  him  to  work  in. 
It  was,  whatever  had  been  done  to  it,  "  a  dismal  place,  the 
one  big  window  of  which  looked  to  the  East,  and  through 
which,  when  neither  smoke,  fog,  nor  rain  obscured  the 
unlovely  view,  you  could  see  the  damp  orange- coloured 
piles  of  timber  a  neighbouring  dealer  in  that  material  had, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  room,  piled  in  monstrous  heaps 
upon  his  backyard.  Nothing  could  be  more  depressing 
than  the  large  gaunt  chamber  .  .  .  where  the  dingy  walls, 
distempered  of  a  dark  maroon  which  dust  and  smoke  stains 
had  deepened,  added  a  most  undesirable  gloom."  ^ 

But  the  serious  artist  does  not  hanker  after  the  artistic. 
Hunt  had  a  picture  to  paint,  and  a  place  to  paint  it  in, 
and  was  satisfied.  He  was  anxious  to  put  his  new  technique 
to  the  touch  of  proof,  and  the  subject  which  he  had  selected 
was  "  Rienzi  vowing  Vengeance  for  the  Death  of  his 
Brother,"  suggested  by  Bulwer's  novel.  It  was  a  choice, 
like  his  previous  one,  dictated  by  considerations  not  ex- 
clusively aesthetic.  "  Like  most  young  men  "  he  "  was 
stirred  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  of  the  passing  revolutionary 
time,  the  appeal  to  Heaven  against  the  tyranny  exercised 
over  the  poor  and  helpless  appealed  to  "  him.^  He  had 
recently  walked  with  Millais  in  the  great  Chartist  proces- 
sion which  evaporated  on  Kennington  Common,  and 
although  it  was  his  impulsive  junior  who  had  shown  him- 
self the  more  reckless  of  possible  danger  (while  Hunt 
suffered  the  anxieties  of  a  guardian),  this  must  have  been 

1  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  8i. 

2  F.  G.  Stephens,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (miniature  ed.),  p.  37. 
William  Rossetti's  recollection  of  the  place  was  more  favourable. 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood^  i,  81. 
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one  of  the  occasions  in  Coventry  Patmore's  mind  when 
he  recorded  that  Hunt  "  had  a  Quixotic  notion  that  it  was 
absolutely  obligatory  upon  him  to  redress  every  wrong 
that  came  under  his  notice.  This  mistake  sometimes 
brought  him  into  serious  trouble,  and  more  than  once 
into  danger  of  his  life."  ^ 

The  present  interest  of  the  "  Rienzi,"  however,  is 
historical  and  technical.  It  was  the  first  picture  which 
Hunt  painted  wholly  according  to  the  method  which  he 
had  evolved  from  the  practice  of  the  quattrocentisti,  the 
suggestions  of  Nursey  and  his  own  inner  consciousness; 
using  a  prepared  white  canvas,  adding  detail  to  faithfully 
observed  detail  with  minute  touches  of  the  brush.  He 
took  immense  pains  over  it.  The  landscape  background 
and  the  flowers  in  the  foreground  had  been  painted  during 
his  rural  expeditions  with  Rossetti;  he  went  to  the  Tower 
to  make  studies  of  armour  and  to  a  friend's  stables  to  draw 
the  hind-quarters  of  horses;  and  he  discovered  that  there 
was  at  least  one  advantage  in  having  Rossetti  in  his  studio. 
Here  to  hand  was  an  Italian  model  for  his  Italian  hero. 

Rossetti  also  was  engaged  on  a  real  picture  at  last.  At 
the  instance  of  Hunt,  who,  while  approving  in  theory  the 
pedagogical  methods  of  Madox  Brown,  had  realized  that 
his  impatient  friend  would  only  learn  to  paint  by  painting 
something  that  interested  him,  he  was  transferring  to  can- 
vas one  of  the  designs  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
Cyclographic  Society. 

1  Champneys,  Coventry  Patmore,  i,  84.  During  his  journeys  in  the 
East  Hunt  did  not  avoid  danger.  Thomas  Seddon,  his  companion, 
formed  "  a  high  opinion  of  his  worth  and  gallantry  "  and  told  Madox 
Brown  how  he  once  "  knocked  an  Arab  down,  and  they  afterwards 
stood  with j!f pistols  cocked  at  each  other  a  space  of  time"  {Pre- 
raphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters  (Madox  Brown's  Journal),  p.  159). 
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This  was  a  sketching  club  which  appears  to  have  been 
started  soon  after  that  momentous  conversation  on  touch- 
ing-up  day.  It  held  no  meetings,  or  but  few,  the  sketches 
being  sent  from  member  to  member  for  written  criticism. 
Its  existence  was  brief  and  uneasy.  "  The  Cyclographic 
gets  on  fast,"  Rossetti  wrote  to  his  brother  at  the  end  of 
August.  "  From  discontent  it  has  already  reached  con- 
spiracy. There  will  soon  be  a  blow-up  somewhere."  A 
little  later  he  reported  that  the  criticisms  were  "  becoming 
more  and  more  scurrilous."  The  more  accomplished 
members  had  quickly  grown  impatient  of  having  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  productions  of  the  weaker  brethren, 
some  of  whom  were  very  weak  indeed.  No  "  blow-up  " 
is  recorded,  but  the  club  faded  unregretted  into  nonentity. 

Before  that  occurred  Rossetti  had  made  three  or  four 
sketches  for  the  consideration  of  his  fellow  members.  Of 
one  of  them,  "  Gretchen  in  Church,"  Millais's  criticism 
has  survived;  and  it  is  interesting,  not  only  as  a  summary 
of  the  shortcomings  in  technique  and  taste,  by  one  well 
qualified  to  pronounce  on  and  correct  them,  which  Ros- 
setti's  work  displayed  at  this  time,  but  for  its  recognition  of 
qualities  which  in  their  full  development  would  counter- 
balance such  of  those  shortcomings  as  were  never  alto- 
gether to  be  overcome. 

"  A  very  clever  and  original  design,  beautifully  exe- 
cuted," Millais  wrote.  "  The  figures  which  deserve  the 
greatest  attention  are  the  four  figures  praying  to  the  left. 
The  young  girl's  face  is  very  pretty,  but  the  head  is  too 
large;  the  other  three  are  full  of  piety.  The  Devil  is  in 
my  opinion  a  mistake;  his  head  wants  drawing,  and  the 
horns  through  the  cowl  are  commonplace,  and  therefore 
objectionable.  The  right  arm  of  Margaret  should  have 
been  shown,  for,  by  hiding  the  Devil's  right  hand  (which 
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is  not  sufficiently  prominent),  you  are  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  is  tearing  her  to  pieces  for  a  meal.  The  draw- 
ing and  composition  of  Margaret  are  original,  and  ex- 
pressive of  utter  prostration.  The  greatest  objection  is 
the  figure  with  his  back  towards  you,  who  is  unaccountably 
short;  the  pleasing  group  of  lovers  should  have  occupied 
his  place.  The  girl  and  child  in  the  foreground  are 
exquisite  in  feeling,  the  flaming  sword  well  introduced  and 
highly  emblematic  of  the  subject,  which  is  well  chosen, 
and,  with  a  few  alterations  in  its  treatment,  should  be 
painted.  Chairs  out  of  perspective."  ^  It  was  not  this 
subject,  however,  but  an  imaginary  scene  in  the  early  life 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  which  Rossetti  decided  to  use  for  his 
first  picture. 

In  Hunt's  studio  Rossetti  naturally  saw  much  of  Millais, 
and  he  was  soon  visiting  him  in  Gower  Street.  Millais 
was  planning,  though  he  had  not  yet  started,  a  picture 
from  the  Isabella  of  Keats,  which  was  to  be  painted 
according  to  Hunt's  formula.  It  was  for  the  committee  in 
Trafalgar  Square  to  decide  whether  that  style  was  more 
or  less  acceptable  to  them  than  the  flamboyant  fluency  of 

Gymon  and  Iphigenia." 

The  subject  also  announced  Hunt's  influence.  That 
Keats  was  a  great  poet  was  by  no  means  yet  generally 
recognized,  but  Hunt,  chancing  upon  a  copy  of  the  won- 
derful volume  of  1820,  which  contained  the  tales  and  the 
greater  odes,  in  a  bookseller's  fourpenny  box,  had  at  once 
responded  to  his  magic.  He  communicated  his  enthusiasm 
to  his  friend,  and  together  they  planned  a  series  of  draw- 
ings "  in  slightly  shadowed  outline,"  to  be  subsequently 
etched,  in  illustration  of  Isabella.  The  series  was  never 
achieved,  but  Millais's  oil  painting  was  the  fruit  of  it. 
^  Family  Letters  and  Memoir ,  i,  121. 
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Rossetti  was  also  aware  of  Keats,  and  was  equally  his 
admirer,  before  he  saw  Hunt's  picture  in  the  Academy; 
so  that  the  poet  was  a  bond  of  union  between  the  three 
young  men,  and  his  poetry  may  be  given  a  place  among  the 
various  streams  of  tendency  which  converged  in  Pre- 
Raphaehtism.  When  Rossetti  read,  on  its  pubhcation  in 
this  very  year  1848,  Keats's  Life,  Letters  and  Literary  Re- 
mains, edited  by  Monckton  Milnes,  he  was  delighted  to 
find  the  "  glorious  fellow "  asserting  that  the  earlier 
Italian  painters  "  surpassed  even  Raphael  himself." 
Clearly  Keats  had  been  a  Pre-Raphaelite  before  Pre- 
Raphaelitism. 

Whether,  before  he  made  that  discovery,  which  he 
announced  to  William  towards  the  end  of  August,  Rossetti 
Anew  himself  not  only  for  a  Pre-Raphaelite  but  for  a 
Brother  cannot  now  be  decided.  No  diary  records  a 
date  portentous  in  the  annals  of  English  art,  and  what 
Holman  Hunt  and  William  Rossetti  wrote  on  the  matter 
many  years  later  is  curiously  unprecise.  But  it  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  late  summer  or  the  autumn  of  1848,  quite 
soon,  that  is  to  say,  after  Gabriel  Rossetti  had  established 
himself  in  Hunt's  studio,  that  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood came  into  being.  And  it  was  Gabriel's  doing. 

Had  Hunt  communicated  his  ideas  only  to  Millais 
they  would  have  had  no  consequences  except  such  as  had 
naturally  followed  on  their  manifestation  in  the  concrete. 
The  exhibition  of  pictures  painted  in  accordance  with 
them,  and  painted  as  well  as  Hunt  and  Millais  painted, 
must  have  had  its  effect,  as  the  exhibition  of  good  painting 
on  new  lines  has  always  had.  But  it  would  have  been  an 
unsensational  effect,  a  gradual  permeation  of  the  artistic 
atmosphere.  There  would  have  been  no  clamour  of 
opposition,  no  militant  championship.    The  reception 
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of  the  first,  unproclaimed  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures 
proves  it. 

And  this  was  what  Hunt  desired.  His  revolutionary 
spirit  was  fundamental,  but  not  aggressive.  It  was  no 
part  of  his  programme  to  flourish  a  red  rag  before  the  eyes 
of  the  academic  bull. 

But  he  talked  to  Rossetti  as  well  as  to  Millais,  and  so 
started  a  train  of  very  different  consequences,  undesired 
and  unforeseen.  He  had  come  to  like  Rossetti,  but  not 
to  understand  him.  He  had  not  yet  realized  the  dynamic 
quality  of  the  man  which  made  him  a  dangerous  intimate 
for  those  who  would  follow  peacefully  their  own  courses. 
Nor  did  he  perceive  that  in  that  complex  nature  there 
were  at  this  time  divers  elements  keenly  craving  satisfac- 
tion, or  guess  that  in  his  stimulating  suggestions  they  would 
find  a  simultaneous  opportunity  of  obtaining  it.  Often, 
in  later  years,  those  elements  were  to  be  at  war  with  one 
another.  Now  they  were  united  and  irresistible. 

Rossetti  had  none  of  Millais 's  sublime  self-sufficiency. 
Being  an  artist,  he  was  an  individualist,  but,  not  being  an 
Englishman,  he  was  not  content  to  be  an  individualist 
in  vacuo.  He  must  impose  himself  on  others,  and  sustain 
himself  by  them.  He  was  excessive  both  in  giving  and  in 
taking.  Lavish  of  all  things,  of  praise,  of  advice,  of 
material  possessions,  he  was  equally  greedy  of  them.  All 
his  friends  could  testify  how  generous  he  was  in  bestowal, 
how  exigent  in  his  demands.  He  would  take  to  give. 
Were  a  friend  in  distress,  he  would  hasten  without  hesita- 
tion or  calculation  to  his  assistance;  and  if  his  own  pockets 
were  empty,  as  they  so  often  were,  he  would  help  them  at 
the  ruthlessly  exacted  expense  of  another,  who  was  most 
often  his  brother  William. 

Having  been  made  the  recipient  of  Hunt's  ideas  it  was 
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unthinkable  that  he  should  keep  them  to  himself.  They 
were  far  too  valuable  and  exciting  for  that.  He  began  to 
spread  them  as  good  tidings,  and  soon  he  conceived  the 
plan  of  an  incorporation  of  the  elect,  pledged  to  paint  in 
the  new  spirit.  He  had  that  Latin  instinct  for  definite 
associations  which  has  plastered  the  history  of  the  arts  in 
France  and  Italy  with  decorative  and  misleading  labels. 
To  the  son  of  the  old  Carbonaro  the  formation  of  a  society 
sworn  to  revolution  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  Besides,  it  would  satisfy  that  need  for  companion- 
ship and  solidarity  with  his  fellows  which,  apart  from  his 
family,  had  been  starved  in  his  boyhood;  a  need  which 
remained  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days,  even  when  drugs 
and  sickness  had  made  him  almost  a  solitary  and  one 
friendship  after  another  had  been  spoiled  and  broken  by 
his  fantastic  suspicions.  And  lastly,  it  would  be  a 
lark. 

When  Rossetti  broached  his  plan  to  Hunt  and  Millais 
neither  of  them  received  it  with  enthusiasm.  Hunt  was 
jealous  for  his  ideals  and  fearful  of  their  perversion. 
Millais  was  contemptuous  of  most  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  was  asked  to  associate.  Rossetti  himself,  in  spite  of  the 
virtues  and  the  promise  which  he  had  found  in  the  drawing 
from  Fausty  he  did  not  dream  of  regarding,  either  in 
esse  or  in  posse,  as  his  own  equal  or  Hunt's.  Nor  was  he  in 
any  way  dazzled  by  his  personality.  Millais  was  one  of 
the  few  men  who,  knowing  Rossetti,  did  not,  for  a  time  at 
any  rate,  come  under  his  spell.  "  I  liked  him  very  much 
when  we  first  met,"  he  told  his  son,  "  believing  him  to  be 
(as  perhaps  he  was)  sincere  in  his  desire  to  further  our 
aims — Hunt's  and  mine — but  I  always  liked  his  brother 
William  much  better.  D.  G.  Rossetti,  you  must  under- 
stand, was  a  queer  fellow,  and  impossible  as  a  boon 
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companion — so  dogmatic  and  so  irritable  when  op- 
posed." ^ 

Not  only  Millais  but  everybody  else  liked  William 
Rossetti.  He  was  a  man  whom  to  dislike  had  been  difficult. 
Amiable,  reliable  and  obliging,  a  loyal  friend  and  a  pattern 
brother,  he  pursued,  whatever  rubs  might  betide,  "  his 
serene  and  angel-like  way."  ^  Nevertheless,  at  the  proposal 
that  he  should  be  included  in  the  projected  association 
Millais  may  well  have  raised  his  eyebrows.  It  is  true  that 
William  was  at  this  time  practising  the  art  of  draughts- 
manship, attending,  with  more  regularity  than  Gabriel, 
the  life  classes  in  Maddox  Street  which  had  been  recom- 
mended to  Gabriel  by  Brown.  Occasionally,  for  his  own 
amusement  or  that  of  his  friends,  he  would  make  sketches 
which  his  brother  affectionately  described  as  "  queer  "  or 
"  very  rich."  But,  though  Gabriel  seems  at  first  to  have 
had  serious  hopes  of  him,  he  never  himself  had  any  illusion 
as  to  the  value  of  his  efforts  or  dreamed  of  abandoning 
the  security  of  the  Excise  Office  for  the  perilous  paths  of 
art.  'Such  artistic  aspirations  as  he  had  were  towards 
poetry.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  he  was  to  be  by  no 
means  the  least  important,  and  quite  the  most  faithful, 
member  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  But  for  him 
it  might  not  have  held  together  so  long  as  it  did. 

Of  the  other  three  who  were  to  bring  the  sodality  up 
to  the  mystical  number  of  seven,  none  was  apparently 

^  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  i,  52.  It  should  be 
recorded  that  Millais  was  speaking  in  a  mood  of  justifiable  irritation 
with  certain  newspapers  which,  on  the  occasion  of  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  had  been  discovering  the  influence 
of  Rossetti  in  his  work. 

^  Arthur  Hughes  to  William  Allingham,  1859  {Letters  to  William 
Allingham,  p.  65). 
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much  more  promising  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  One  was 
James  ColHnson,  the  "  finish  "  of  whose  picture  of  "  The 
Charity  Boy's  Debut  "  Millais  had  undertaken  to  outdo. 
The  hopes  aroused  by  that  picture,  which  on  its  exhibition 
in  the  Academy  in  1847  had  been  signahzed  by  The 
Athenaum  as  giving  "  good  promise  of  a  successful  can- 
didature for  the  honours  of  a  reputation  in  the  school  of 
Wilkie,"  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled;  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  admiration  accorded  to  it  was  of  the  kind 
aroused  by  the  phenomenon  of  somebody  doing  something 
a  good  deal  better  than  had  been  expected  of  him. 

Collinson  was,  in  fact,  a  singularly  ineffectual  person. 
It  was  lucky  for  him  that  his  father,  a  bookseller  in  the 
midland  town  of  Mansfield,  had  left  him  safe  from  starva- 
tion, and  that  he  was  more  comfortable  in  his  circum- 
stances than  any  of  the  other  Pre-Raphaelites  except 
Millais.  "  In  person  he  was  small  and  rather  dumpy,  with 
a  thick  neck;  his  face  intelligent  enough,  but  in  no  wise 
handsome.  He  talked  with  good  sense,  but  did  not  come 
out  in  conversation."  ^  "  He  could  but  rarely  see  the  fun 
of  anything,  although  he  sometimes  laughed  in  a  lachry- 
mose manner."  ^  By  temperament  he  was  timid  and 
hesitating  and  in  constant  trouble  about  his  soul.  His 
religious  vacillations  were  a  source  of  anguish  from  which 
he  was  not  the  only  sufferer.  In  bodily  habit  he  was  so 
torpid  as  to  suggest  that  he  was  afflicted  with  some  un- 
diagnosed malady.  He  would  fall  asleep  while  working  at 
his  easel  or  in  the  noisiest  company.  No  wonder  that  the 
figures  which  he  drew  "  all  seemed  to  belong  to  one 
somnolent   family "    or   that   Millais   said  scornfully: 

^  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Some  Reminiscences ,  i,  65. 

2  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  113. 
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"  Collinson'll  certainly  make  a  stalwart  leader  of  a  forlorn 
hope,  won't  he?  "  ^ 

But  Rossetti,  admiring  "  The  Charity  Boy's  Debut," 
had  sought  out  its  author  in  the  same  spirit  of  generous 
enthusiasm  as  he  had  displayed  towards  the  author  of 
"  The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes."  More  than  that,  he  took  a 
genuine  if  amused  liking  to  the  sluggish  young  man,  and 
Collinson  was  soon  a  frequent  visitor  in  Charlotte  Street. 
This  intimacy  had  an  unfortunate  result,  for  Collinson 
came  so  far  awake  as  to  fall  in  love  with  Christina,  who 
was  then  a  demure  girl  of  seventeen,  serious  and  humorous, 
with  what  must  have  been  rather  an  elfin  charm.  He 
declared  himself  to  Gabriel,  who,  "  with  perhaps  too 
headlong  a  wish  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brother,"  ^  espoused  his  cause. 

No  doubt  this  was  the  first  proposal  Christina  had  re- 
ceived, and  no  doubt  she  was  flattered  by  it.  Collinson 
was  hardly  a  dashing  lover,  and  his  accent  was  provincial. 
But  there  must  have  been  something  likeable  about  him — 
or  why  should  Gabriel  and  William  have  liked  him? — his 
twenty-three  years — ^for  he  was  almost  if  not  quite  the 
oldest  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites — may  have  given  him  a 
spurious  maturity  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  little  more 
than  a  child;  and  he  was  obviously  very  much  in  earnest 
about  the  things  which  meant  most  to  her,  religion  and  art. 

It  was  in  reUgion,  however,  that  lay  the  stumbling- 
block  to  the  immediate  acceptance  of  his  suit.  Collinson 
had  lately  been  received  into  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Christina,  like  her  mother  and  sister,  was  a  devoted  Angli- 
can, and  she  could  not  contemplate  matrimony  with  one 
who  professed  a  different  creed.    Then  as  always  her 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  90. 
^  Some  Reminiscences,  i,  72. 
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faith  and  her  sense  of  the  duties  it  imposed  were  clearly 
defined  and  unswerving. 

Not  so  Collinson's.  In  his  flaccid  mind  dogmas  found 
easy  entry  but  no  sure  foothold.  Rejected  by  Christina, 
he  began  to  doubt  the  validity  of  papal  doctrine.  He 
reverted  to  the  Church  which  he  had  so  recently  left  and 
received  his  reward.  For  eighteen  months,  or  rather  more, 
he  was  the  affianced  husband  of  the  greatest  of  English 
poetesses.  Then  a  new  and  more  enduring  impulse 
carried  him  back  to  Rome — and  out  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
story — and  Christina,  with  the  inexorable  logic  of  an  un- 
compromising conscience,  bade  him  farewell.  The  experi- 
ence had  a  shattering  and  possibly  permanent  effect  on 
her  sensitive  spirit  and  already  precarious  health. 

If  Collinson  had  done  little  when  Rossetti  summoned 
him  to  the  high  adventure  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  Frederic 
George  Stephens,  who  was  more  than  three  years  his 
junior,  had  done  nothing  at  all.  Still  a  student  at  the 
Academy,  he  had  been,  like  Collinsoii,  a  member  of  the 
Cyclographic  Society,  but  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
of  offering  his  work  for  exhibition.  Nor  was  he  to  per- 
severe long  in  the  practice  of  art.  After  a  few  years  he 
abandoned  the  brush  for  the  pen;  becoming,  to  adapt  a 
phrase  whicii  Huxley  applied  to  Philip  Gosse,  an  honest 
hodman  of  criticism.  In  later  life  he  claimed  that  he  had 
destroyed  all  his  canvases,  but  at  least  five  (one  of  them 
unfinished)  have  survived,  and  they  display  a  talent  not 
only  respectable  as  the  work  of  a  very  young  man  but 
apparently  developing.  His  change  of  profession  may  have 
been  dictated  by  financial  considerations,  for  his  parents, 
who  were  at  one  time  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  Strand 
Union  Workhouse,  were  too  poor  to  support  him  inde- 
finitely, and  Stephens  was  both  too  modest  and  too  clear- 
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sighted  to  overrate  his  chances  of  quick  or  certain  success 
in  painting.  Lame  from  childhood,  he  was  a  man  of  fine, 
rather  austere  appearance,  chosen  by  Millais  as  his  model 
for  Ferdinand  and  by  Madox  Brown  as  his  model  for 
Christ,  and  his  character  matched  his  countenance.^  He 
was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Hunt's,  and  it  was  Hunt,  not 
Rossetti,  who  introduced  him  into  the  new  circle. 

The  last  of  this  curiously  composed  little  band  was  a 
much  more  remarkable  person  than  Stephens  or  Collinson 
and  had  a  good  deal  more  to  show  for  himself.  Some  six- 
teen months  older  than  Hunt  and  probably  a  few  months 
younger  than  Collinson,  the  exact  date  of  whose  birth  no 
historian  has  gone  to  the  pains  of  discovering,  ^  Thomas 
Woolner  had  been  working  at  his  art  for  a  decade  and  it 
was  already  five  years  since  he  had  first  exhibited  in  the 
Academy.  But  his  art  was  sculpture,  and  seeing  that  in 
Hunt's  mind,  if  not  so  clearly  in  that  of  his  associates,  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  principles  was  inseparably  bound 
up  with  a  reformation  in  the  technique  of  applying  colours 
to  plane  surfaces.  Hunt  may  well  have  felt  that  in  admitting 
him  to  fraternity  he  would  be  jeopardizing  the  simplicity 
if  not  the  integrity  of  his  purpose. 

Woolner,  however,  as  Rossetti  reported,  "  had  declared 
the  system  to  be  the  only  one  that  could  reform  sculpture," 

^  "  Stephens  is  a  man  of  firm  and  settled  opinions  and  of  character 
far  from  supple — even  rather  unbending — but  none  the  less  with  a 
certain  quality  of  diffidence  which  tells  in  his  conversation  .  .  .  the 
kindliest  and  most  persistent  of  friends"  (W.  M.  Rossetti,  Some 
Reminiscences,  i,  68). 

^  In  the  Memoir  of  his  brother  W.  M.  Rossetti  says  that  Collinson 
was  born  in  May,  1825,  but  in  Some  Reminiscences  he  makes  him  younger 
than  Woolner,  who  was  born  in  December  of  that  year.  The  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography  gives  1825  ^i^h  a  query  as  the  year  of  his 
birth. 
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and  Hunt  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced.  There  was 
certainly  no  reason  why  sincerity  of  vision  and  high  inten- 
tion should  not  be  expressed  in  stone;  it  was  the  medium, 
indeed,  in  which  in  the  past  they  had  been  given  their 
most  noble  expression;  and  while  there  was  little  indica- 
tion that  Woolner  was  a  Pheidias  or  a  Donatello  in  the 
making,  in  what  he  had  already  done,  in  spite  of  a  long 
apprenticeship  to  William  Behnes,  the  most  fashionable 
academic  sculptor  of  the  day,  there  was  evidence  that  he 
was  by  no  means  content  to  follow  tamely  the  ready-made 
paths  of  neo-classicism.  In  his  most  recent  and  most 
accomplished  piece,  a  little  "  Puck "  (which  Tennyson 
professed  himself  unable  to  understand)  there  was  a  real 
individuality  of  conception  and  both  vigour  and  grace  of 
modelling — the  figure  has  an  essential  puckishness;  while 
his  portrait  busts,  in  the  round  and  in  relief,  the  long  series 
of  which  was  already  begun,  are  always  honest  and  often 
fine.  Many  of  his  full-length  figures  are  marred  by  a  cer- 
tain clumsiness,  due  to  a  tendency  to  stunt  the  limbs,  and 
in  his  more  ambitious  imaginative  designs  the  invention 
is  not  very  interesting — "  somehow,"  said  Madox  Brown, 

there  is  a  hitch  in  Woolner  as  a  sculptor  " — but  through- 
out his  life  he  ever  and  again  produced  works  displaying 
that  delicacy  of  fancy  combined  with  fidelity  to  natural 
fact  which  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfying  fruit  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism.^  And  in  the  figure  of  "  The  Housemaid  " 
which  he  modelled  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  in  1892 
he  showed  that  he  was  as  faithful  as  Hunt  himself  to  what 
was  fundamental  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  programme. 

In  force  of  character  and  emphasis  of  personality 

1  This  is  very  charmingly  illustrated  by  a  work  of  Woolner's  which 
is  known,  probably,  to  far  more  people  than  know  it  for  his — the 
engjraved  vignette  on  the  title-page  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury, 
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Woolner  was  the  equal  of  any  man  in  the  group.  Born  in 
Suffolk  but  brought  to  London  when  he  was  ten,  the  son 
of  a  sorter  in  the  Post  Office,  he  had  not  much  education 
or  culture.  Perhaps  he  was  rather  uncouth  in  his  manners; 
he  was  undoubtedly  dogmatic  and  trenchant  in  the  state- 
ment of  his  opinions;  but  he  was  warm-hearted  and 
enthusiastic,  of  keen  intelligence  and  inquiring  mind;  and 
Rossetti,  who  used  to  meet  him  in  the  studio  of  another 
sculptor  called  Hancock,  where  Rossetti  sometimes  worked, 
found  him,  with  his  tawny  mane  of  hair,  his  dark  eyes  and 
his  eagerness,  both  unusual  and  attractive.  He  persuaded 
Hunt  to  accompany  him  to  Woolner's  studio,  and  Hunt, 
too,  was  impressed.  At  this  date  Woolner,  to  make  a  living, 
had  to  spend  most  of  his  time  carving  marble  for  others 
and  could  only  give  his  mornings  and  evenings  to  original 
work.  But  his  ambition,  his  energy,  and  his  ability  were 
patent. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Hunt  was  justified  in  his  hesita- 
tions and  Millais  in  his  derision  when  Rossetti  submitted 
his  scheme  to  them  and  the  names  of  those  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  enlist  in  it.  But  whether  it  was  his  dogmatism 
and  irritability  that  overwhelmed  them,  as  Millais's  words 
might  be  taken  to  suggest,  or  his  magnetic  eloquence  that 
persuaded  them,  they  consented  to  give  the  association  at 
least  a  provisional  trial.  As  Madox  Brown  said  many  years 
later — they  were  the  last  articulate  words  that  his  grandson 
had  from  him — Rossetti  "  talked  them  into  founding  it."  ^ 

Millais  invited  them  all,  Hunt  and  the  two  Rossettis, 
Gollinson,  Stephens,  and  Woolner,  to  foregather  in  his 
studio.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  showed  them  a 
book  of  engravings  by  one  Lasinio — execrable  engravings, 
John  Ruskin  called  them — of  the  frescoes  in  the  Gampo 
^  Hueffer,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  p.  63. 
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Santo  at  Pisa.  These  were  at  that  time  attributed  to 
Orcagna  but  were  subsequently  taken  from  him,  to  the 
indignation  of  Wilham  Rossetti,  who  was  perhaps  moved 
by  a  sentimental  reminiscence  of  that  evening  in  Gower 
Street,  and  assigned  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  to  Pietro 
Lorenzetti.  The  view  now  accepted  is  that  they  are  the 
work  of  some  unidentified  pupil  of  that  painter. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Millais.  "  This  is  what  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  clique  should  follow."  ^ 


Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  i,  5 1 
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It  is  clear  from  that  remark  of  Millais's  that  the  new 
association  had  already  decided  to  call  themselves  Pre- 
Raphaelites.  Nor  was  the  designation  a  spontaneous 
borrowing  from  the  Germans  whom  Madox  Brown  had 
visited  in  Rome.  Before  ever  there  was  talk  of  a  brother- 
hood it  had  been  bestowed,  in  criticism  or  derision,  on 
Millais  and  Hunt.  One  day,  at  the  Academy,  they  had 
ventured  to  stigmatize  Raphael's  cartoon  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, "  for  its  grandiose  disregard  of  the  simplicity 
of  truth,  the  pompous  posturing  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
unspiritual  attitudinizing  of  the  Saviour,"  as  "a  signal 
step  in  the  decadence  of  Italian  art."  "  Then,"  said  a 
fellow-student,  "  you  are  Pre-Raphaelite."  The  friends 
"  had  laughingly  agreed  that  the  designation  must  be 
accepted."  ^  But  it  was  to  Rossetti  that  its  assumption  as 
a  definite  label  was  due;  and  his,  no  doubt,  was  the  pro- 
position that  the  letters  P.R.B.  should  be  appended  to  the 
signatures  of  those  who  professed  what  it  implied. 

At  first  he  had  been  inclined  to  talk  of  the  reformed  art 
as  Early  Christian.  Against  this  Hunt  protested  with 
vehemence.  The  term  suggested  exactly  what  he  wished 
to  avoid.  "  It  is  simply  fuller  Nature  we  want,"  he  said. 
"  Revivalism,  whether  it  be  of  classicalism,  or  of  medieval- 
ism, is  a  seeking  after  dry  bones."  That  he  should  have 
consented  to  call  himself  a  Pre-Raphaelite  is  rather  sur- 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  68,  69. 
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prising.  It  was,  as  Ruskin  said,  an  "  unfortunate  and 
somewhat  ludicrous  name."  But  he  was  careful  to  insist 
that  Pre-Raphaelitism  was  not  Pre-Raphaelism;  ^  that 
what  he  aimed  at  was  to  paint  in  the  spirit  which  had 
animated  art  before  the  decadence  illustrated  by  the 
followers  of  Raphael,  and  in  some  of  Raphael's  own  later 
work,  had  set  in,  and  not  to  imitate  the  naivete  of  the 
quattrocentisti.  What  he  dreaded,  above  all,  was  to  be 
affiliated  to  the  school  of  Overbeck. 

Had  it  not  been  that  in  his  eyes  Millais  could  do  no 
wrong.  Hunt  might  have  scented  danger  in  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  brethren  to  "  follow  "  the  Campo  Santo 
frescoes.  He  might  have  wondered  whether,  after  all,  his 
brilliant  friend  had  quite  grasped  the  true  import  of  those 
ideas  which  had  been  expounded  to  him  at  such  length. 
It  was  not  at  Millais 's  hands,  however,  but  at  Rossetti's 
that  he  feared  their  distortion.  For  behind  Rossetti  he 
saw  Madox  Brown,  and  behind  Brown  the  shadow  of 
Overbeck. 

The  vision,  though  he  exaggerated  the  durability  of  its 
significance,  was  no  hallucination.  Rossetti  had  rejected 
Brown  as  a  teacher  but  had  retained  a  warm  admiration 
for  his  paintings,  especially  for  those  on  which  he  had  been 
recently  or  was  at  present  engaged.  And  they,  though 
their  execution  had  been  postponed,  had  been  conceived 

1  The  distinction  is  perfectly  valid  and  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Ford*s 
criticism  of  it  is  captious.  "  Mr.  Hunt  insists  on  the  name  '  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,'  because  the  EngHsh  Seven  were  disciples  not  of  the 
painters  who  painted  before  Raphael,  but  of  the  painters  who  painted 
before  the  painters  who  imitated  Raphael.  The  imitators  of  Raphael 
he  calls  Raphaelites,  Raphael  himself  being  a  Pre-Raphaelite.  But 
in  that  case  Mr.  Hunt  should  style  himself  a  Pre-Raphaeliteite.  At 
any  rate  '  Pre-Raphaelism  '  is  a  word  much  less  repulsive"  [The 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  p.  m.). 
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when  his  memory  of  his  visits  to  the  German  studios  in 
Rome  was  still  fresh  and  vivid. 

The  picture  in  which,  in  the  stiff  drawing  of  the  figures 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  design,  the  influence  of  Overbeck 
was  most  plainly  manifest  was  "  Wickliffe  reading  his 
Translation  of  the  Bible  to  John  of  Gaunt,"  which  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  so-called  Free  Exhibition,  ^  at  a 
gallery  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  in  the  spring.  But  it  was 
apparent,  if  not  predominant,  in  the  companion  piece, 
"  Chaucer  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III,"  on  which  the 
artist  was  at  work  when  Rossetti  brought  Hunt  to  visit 
him. 2  The  striking  characteristic  of  Madox  Brown's 
design  in  his  large  painting,"  Hunt  wrote  half  a  century 
later,  "  is,  to  use  his  own  word,  its  architectonic  construc- 
tion. Had  the  composition  he  was  then  employed  upon 
been  for  a  wall  divided  into  a  triptych  with  spandrils  on 
the  side  panels,  the  device  for  filling  the  spaces  might 
have  been  approved,  and  would  have  defended  him  from 
the  charge  of  artificiality  of  treatment;  and  the  resem- 
blance in  the  central  design  to  a  builder's  elevation  would 
not  have  seemed  so  uncalled  for.  In  Germany,  subject 
painters  had  conceived  a  passion,  encouraged  by  mural 
practice,  for  groups  built  one  upon  the  other  and  con- 
toured against  the  background,  as  if  cut  out  of  cardboard. 
In  the  composition  before  us,  with  figures  in  the  wings, 

1  It  was  so  called,  because  any  artist  might  exhibit  there  without 
submitting  his  picture  to  censorship.  But  he  had  to  pay  for  the  space 
which  it  occupied,  and  the  pubHc  had  to  pay  to  look  at  it.  The  Free 
Exhibition  was  founded  in  this  year  1848  and  continued  until  1855; 
moving,  however,  to  Regent  Street  and  having  its  name  changed  to 
the  National  Institution,  or  Portland  Gallery,  in  1850. 

2  "  Rossetti  called  with  Hunt,"  Brown  recorded  in  his  diary  on 
August  31,  1848,  "a  clever  young  man"  {Preraphaelite  Diaries  and 
Letters,  p.  95). 
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attired  conventionally,  each  part  was  so  studiously 
balanced  by  an  opposite  quantity  that  the  method  of 
construction  forced  itself  laboriously  upon  the  attention, 
and  thus  oppressed  the  mind  by  the  means  employed  to 
gain  the  effect,  not  at  all  recognising  that  only  the  veiling 
of  the  means  to  this  end,  liberated  the  spectator's  mind  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  idea  treated.  He  ignored  the  admir- 
able dictum,  '  Ars  est  celare  artem,^  Thus  his  '  Chaucer  ' 
stood  before  me  as  a  recent  mark  of  academic  ingenuity 
which  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  its  larger  power  of  enfranchise- 
ment was  framed  to  overthrow."  ^ 

His  failure  to  echo  Rossetti's  enthusiasm  for  Brown's  art 
did  not  preclude  Hunt  from  liking  Brown  personally  or 
respecting  his  intelligence.  During  that  first  visit  to  Clip- 
stone  Street  he  was  a  little  on  the  defensive,  fearing  that 
his  host  might  have  resented  Rossetti's  transferred  alle- 
giance. But  the  suspicion  of  jealousy  was  dispelled  when 
the  visit  had  been  returned  and  Hunt  had  listened  to  the 
older  painter's  opinion  of  his  own  pictures,  frankly  stated, 
appreciative,  yet  discriminating.  He  summed  Brown  up 
as  "  the  sincerest  knight-errant  that  ever  braved  adventure 
in  the  search  after  rectification  of  vulgar  opinion,"  and 
described  him  as  a  critic  who  "  always  gave  weighty 
counsel."  The  two  men  became  good  friends,  and  Hunt 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  "  Rienzi "  in  Brown's 
studio. 

Brown  did  not  join  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 
In  later  days,  when  those  of  the  original  seven  who  had 
lived  into  old  age,  and  others  who  spoke  with  less  author- 
ity, engaged  in  controversy  with  one  another  over  the 
parentage  of  the  movement,  the  reason  for  this  was  vari- 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  86.  The 
"  Chaucer  "  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery  is'a  later  version  of  this  picture. 
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ously  stated.  It  was  said  that  he  was  not  asked  to  join, 
and  it  was  said  that  he  refused  to  do  so.  His  own  words 
on  the  question,  spoken  a  very  short  time  before  his  death, 
are  hardly  an  answer  to  it.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  said, 
"  whether  they  ever  asked  me  to  become  a  P.R.B.;  I 
suppose  they  did;  but  I  never  would  have  to  do  with 
societies — they're  bound  to  end  in  cliquishness;  besides, 
I  was  a  good  deal  older  than  they  were."  ^ 

What  probably  happened  was  that  Rossetti,  his  friend 
and  admirer,  invited  him  to  join  the  new  association — 
indeed  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that,  with  his  passion  for 
proselytising,  he  did  not  do  so;  that  Hunt,  because  he 
disapproved  of  and  feared  Brown's  Overbeckian  tenden- 
cies, and  Millais,  for  the  same  reason,  from  indifference 
or  from  latent  hostility  to  Rossetti,  did  not  endorse  the 
invitation;  and  that  Brown  himself  refused  to  be  per- 
suaded by  the  instance  of  Rossetti  and  would  have  refused 
to  be  persuaded  by  whomsoever  and  however  strongly 
solicited. 

His  profession  of  dislike  to  cliques  was  genuine  enough. 
He  was  an  individualist  to  the  point  of  eccentricity.  He 
was,  moreover,  at  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Brother- 
hood, still  in  the  mood  of  misanthropy  which  had  come 
upon  him  after  his  first  wife's  death.  It  was  to  be  a  good 
many  years  before  he  was  to  be  free  from  accessions  of  deep 

^  Hueffer,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  p.  63.  Writing  to  Hunt  about  1851 
he  said:  "  I  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  joining  [sic]  P.R.B.  on  my 
picture  this  year,  but  in  the  first  place  I  am  rather  too  old  to  play  the 
fool,  or  at  least  what  would  be  thought  to  be  doing  so;  in  the  next 
place  I  do  not  feel  confident  enough  how  the  picture  will  look,  and 
unless  very  much  liked  I  would  not  do  it;  but  the  best  reason  against 
it  is  that  we  may  be  of  more  service  to  each  other  as  we  are  than  openly 
bound  together  "  [Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i, 
175)- 
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despondency,  amounting  at  times  to  melancholia,  during 
which  he  was  at  odds  with  himself  and  the  world  and 
despaired  of  and  hated  his  work. 

This  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  a  keen  if  critical 
interest  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  Brothers.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  them  all, 
sometimes  attended  their  meetings,  and  contributed  to 
their  magazine;  and  when  they  were  drifting  apart  he 
was,  inconsistently  with  his  professions  at  other  times, 
more  anxious  than  most  of  them  for  their  reunion. 
"  Brown,"  Hunt  found  on  his  return  from  the  East  in  1856, 
"  was  full  of  projects  for  the  bringing  together  of  the  ori- 
ginal Brotherhood  and  its  subsequent  followers  to  act  as  a 
power  in  the  profession,  which  in  his  view  it  has  now  failed 
to  do."  ^  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  the  formation 
of  a  residential  colony. 

There  was  a  great  deal  in  Hunt's  gospel  with  which  he 
was  in  sympathy.  What  Hunt  was  trying  to  do  was  very 
much  what  he  had  himself  been  trying  to  do  ever  since  his 
Paris  days  and  more  particularly  since  his  visit  to  Bale. 
But  Hunt's  indignation  with  those  writers  who,  partly  on 
the  strength  of  the  "  Holbein  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  " 
and  partly  because  of  his  influence  on  Rossetti,  would  have 
it  that  Brown  was  the  true  begetter  of  English  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  ^  was  perfectly  justified.  Brown  himself  made 
no  claim  to  that  title.  Nor  did  Rossetti  on  his  behalf. 
Rossetti  was  always  emphatic  as  to  Hunt's  right  to  it. 
When  he  found  himself  described  by  a  French  critic  as 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  ii,  62. 

2  xhis  view  is  most  definitely  put  forward  in  the  writings  of  Percy 
Bate,  Joseph  Knight,  Harry  Quilter,  and  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne. 
Hunt's  reply  to  it  in  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 
is  conclusive. 
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"  chef  de  VEcole  Pre-raphaelite,''^  he  was  moved  to  protest. 
"  Quand  je  trouve  un  peintre  si  absolument  original  que  Vest 
Holman  Hunt  decrit  comme  mon  '  disciple,''  "  he  wrote,  il 
nCest  impossible  de  ne  pas  me  sentir  humilie  en  face  de  la  verite,  et 
de  ne  pas  vous  assurer  du  contraire  avec  le  plus  grand  empresse- 
mentr  ^  "If  the  thing  can  be  organized  by  the  elements 
supposed  to  characterize  it  as  a  movement,"  he  also  wrote, 
"  Holman  Hunt  is  their  representative."  ^  Those  sen- 
tences were  written  when  Rossetti  was  inclined  to  belittle 
both  the  significance  of  the  movement  and  his  own  part 
in  it;  but  at  the  time  when  it  was  the  most  important 
thing  in  life  to  him  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  assigning 
its  origin  or  its  headship  to  any  but  Hunt. 

Certainly  in  the  technique  of  his  painting  Hunt  owed 
nothing  to  Brown.  It  is  true  that  in  the  "  Holbein  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  "  and  subsequent  pictures  the  older 
artist  had  anticipated  the  younger  in  discarding  bitumen, 
but  he  had  been  painting  instead  on  unprepared  canvases. 
When  Millais  explained  to  him  the  method  of  preparing 
their  grounds  which  he  and  Hunt  had  adopted,  he  "  be- 
came enthusiastic  and  enlarged  on  the  mystery  as  nothing 
less  than  the  secret  of  the  old  masters,"  ^  prophesying  that 
it  would  soon  be  in  universal  use  among  the  enlightened. 
But  an  entry  in  his  diary,  referring  to  his  own  picture  of 
"  Christ  washing  Peter's  Feet,"  in  which  he  adopted  the 
method,  shows  that  his  enthusiasm  did  not  stand  the  test 
of  practice.  "  The  flesh  painted  on  wet  white  at  Millais's 
lying  instigation;  Robertson's  medium,  which  /  think 
dangerous  like  Millais's  advice."  * 

^  Family  Letters  and  Memoir,  i,  129.   Ruskin  also  made  this  quite 
untenable  claim  for  Rossetti.   But  of  Ruskin  later. 
2  Unpublished  letter  to  Francis  Hueffer,  1873. 
^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  199. 
*  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  p.  no. 
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The  inability  to  decide  how  a  picture  should  be  painted 
was  Brown's  weakness.  It  accounted  for  his  own  constant 
changes  of  style  and  for  the  fluctuations  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  Pre-Raphaelite  technique.  When  he  first  saw 
Hunt's  Rienzi  "  he  chaffed  the  artist  for  his  "  micro- 
scopic detail,"  and  six  or  seven  years  later  he  noted  of 
some  pictures  by  Thomas  Seddon,  a  painter  who  had 
come  under  Hunt's  influence  and  travelled  with  him  in 
the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  "cruelly  P.R.B.'d.  .  .  . 
The  high  finish  is  too  obtrusive."  ^  Yet  at  the  very  time  that 
he  passed  that  judgment  he  was  himself  painting  two  pic- 
tures, destined  to  rank  among  his  finest,  which  both  in  spirit 
and  in  manner  were  in  perfect  accord  with  Pre-Raphaelite 
doctrine.  Guiltless  of  Overbeckian  mannerism,  minute  in 
their  fidelity  to  visible  fact,  modern  in  subject  and  serious 
if  not  ethical  in  intention,  "  The  Last  of  England  "  and 
"Work"  were  entirely  deserving  of  Hunt's  approval. 
Throughout  the  'fifties  Brown  was  a  Pre-Raphaelite  in  all 
but  name. 

In  1848,  however,  he  was  not  only  engaged  on  medieval 
subjects,  but  was  still,  in  Hunt's  view,  tainted  with  the 
revivalist  heresy.  And  since  Rossetti  was  his  admirer,  and 
the  picture  which  Rossetti  was  painting  in  Hunt's  studio 
was  founded  on  a  drawing  made  in  Brown's,  Hunt  feared 
for  his  aesthetic  health  and  that  of  the  Brotherhood.  In 
full  appreciation,  by  this  time,  of  his  associate's  peculiar 
magnetism,  he  realized  that,  should  Rossetti  be  seriously 
infected  with  Overbeckianism,  the  disease  would  be  likely 
to  spread  to  the  weaker  brethren.  On  the  immunity  of 
Millais  alone  did  he  feel  that  he  could  count;  and  on  that, 
though  he  never  acknowledged  it,  he  counted  too  con- 
fidently. 

^  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  p.  158. 
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While,  therefore,  he  worked  on  his  "  Rienzi  "  he  watched 
with  anxious  eyes  the  progress  of  "  The  Girlhood  of  Mary 
Virgin."  It  was  not  only  the  aesthetic  tendency  of  the 
picture  which  caused  him  anxiety.  Rossetti  was  a  be- 
ginner in  painting  and  far  from  proficient  in  drawing.^ 
He  had  wisely  chosen  a  very  simple  composition,  but 
nevertheless  he  was  in  constant  difficulties,  in  constant 
need  of  supervision  and  advice.  Hunt  found  his  own 
labours  sadly  interrupted,  and  it  was  with  relief  that  he  saw 
Rossetti  depart  for  a  week  to  paint  from  nature  the  vine 
which  spreads  across  the  top  of  the  picture.  What  was 
then  done,  however,  was  startling  even  to  eyes  which  were 
never  prone  to  flinch  before  strong  colours.  "  It  was 
resolved  that  this  should  stand  unmodified  for  a  time," 
but  how  many  strokes  of  Hunt's  brush  exist  in  Rossetti's 
first  picture  will  never  be  known.  Nor  was  Hunt  his  only 
assistant.  Stephens  corrected  his  perspective,  a  science 
which  Rossetti  never  mastered  and  always  professed  to 
despise;  and  another  friend,  Walter  Deverell,  also  gave 
him  some  help. 

For  reasons  other  than  his  incompetence  it  was  disturb- 
ing to  work  at  close  quarters  with  Rossetti.  His  mere 
presence  must  have  charged  the  air  with  electricity.  His 
moods  were  incalculable.  Sometimes  he  would  paint, 
absorbed  and  silent,  or  humming  gently  to  himself,  for 
hours  at  a  stretch,  even  right  through  the  night,  but  he  was 
impatient  at  a  check  and  violent  in  the  expression  of  his 

^  "  I  saw,"  wrote  William  Bell  Scott,  who  called  at  the  studio  while 
the  picture  was  in  progress,  "  that  he  had  never  before  used  even  a 
piece  of  chalk.  He  was  painting  in  oils  with  water-colour  brushes,  as 
thinly  as  in  water-colour,  on  canvas  which  he  had  primed  with  white 
till  the  surface  was  as  smooth  as  cardboard,  and  every  tint  remained 
transparent  "  {Autobiographical  Notes,  i,  250). 
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impatience.  One  outbreak  of  temper  brought  matters  to 
a  climax  between  him  and  Hunt,  than  whose  account  of 
the  incident  there  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  the 
relationship  then  subsisting  between  the  two  men  or  of  the 
contrast  of  their  natures. 

Anne  and  Mary  in  Rossetti's  picture  were  painted  from 
his  mother  and  his  younger  sister.  They  can  have  pre- 
sented him  with  but  little  difficulty,  for  he  was  used  to 
drawing  them  and  their  habits  of  quietness  must  have 
made  them  perfect  sitters.  Moreover  he  painted  them  at 
home  in  Charlotte  Street.  But  for  the  little  angel  standing 
by  the  lily  plant  which  Mary  is  copying  in  embroidery 
models  were  brought  to  Hunt's  studio,  and  one  after 
another,  being  tested,  probably,  beyond  a  child's  power  of 
endurance,  they  failed  to  satisfy  their  employer  and  were 
turned  away. 

"  The  unsteadiness  of  one  mild  little  girl  so  overtried 
him  that  he  revealed  his  irritation  beyond  bounds,  storm- 
ing wildly,  overthrowing  his  tools  and  stamping  about, 
until  the  poor  child  sobbed  and  screamed  with  fright, 
clinging  to  her  conductress,  much  too  alarmed  to  listen 
to  any  comfort  he  repentantly  offered  her.  After  this 
scene,  which  had  raised  clouds  of  dust  and  destroyed  my 
tranquillity  of  mind,  further  work  that  day  was  out  of  the 
question.  ...  I  therefore  invited  him  to  go  out  walking 
with  me,  and  in  the  shining  wintry  sun,  on  the  broad  walk 
of  Regent's  Park,  I  asked  him  to  consider  the  certain  con- 
sequences of  action  such  as  his  as  fatal  to  his  prospects  of 
becoming  a  painter;  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  give  up 
his  own  work,  I  said,  but  he  must  not  destroy  my  chance 
of  getting  my  picture  done,  since  its  completion  was  a  vital 
matter  to  me.  I  added  that  my  power  of  work  was 
affected  more  than  he  imagined,  and  that  unless  he  could 
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observe  a  calmer  demeanour  we  must  separate,  whereas  I 
could  assure  him  that  latterly  I  had  hoped  that  not  only 
would  he  master  all  that  he  desired,  and  bring  his  picture 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  fulness  of  time,  but  that  he  might 
do  so  early  enough  to  appear  with  Millais  and  myself  at 
the  next  Academy  Exhibition.  He  took  my  remonstrance 
in  the  most  generous  spirit,  and  assured  me  that  he  would 
put  an  effectual  curb  upon  his  impatience  for  the  future. 
He  held  to  his  promise  manfully,  and  with  a  fresh  model 
for  the  angel  brought  this  part  of  his  work  to  an  end."  ^ 

If  Hunt's  manner  smacked  a  little  of  the  schoolmaster, 
Rossetti  was  too  sensible  of  the  fine  qualities  which  it 
covered  to  resent  it.  The  "  generous  spirit  "  in  which  he 
received  his  friend's  reproof  was  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  Hunt's  generosity,  equally 
with  his  seriousness  and  strength  of  purpose,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  those  who  were  intimate  with  him  at  this 
time.  "  No  one  gayer,  no  one  kinder  than  Hunt;  no  one 
would  more  readily  give  the  experience  which  was  already 
esteemed  amongst  his  fellows;  even  time,  so  precious  to  a 
student,  would  be  found  for  a  friend's  service.  All  the 
while  a  steadfast,  adamantine  resolution  animated  him. 
He  took  the  cold,  hard  iron  of  a  great  purpose,  hammered 
it  with  an  indomitable  will,  till  getting  hot,  it  could  be 
modelled  into  a  tool,  to  shape  a  life  thereby."  ^ 

William  Rossetti,  recalling  the  conversations  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Brotherhood,  pronounced  the  opinion  that 
while  his  brother  was  the  most  intellectual  talker,  and 
Woolner  the  most  forceful  and  entertaining,  Hunt  was  the 
most  sagacious.  Regular  meetings  were  held  once  a  month 
at  the  home  or  lodgings  of  one  or  another  of  the  members. 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  114. 
^  Stephens,  William  Holman  Hunt  and  his  Worksy  p.  i6. 
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But  there  were  frequent  unscheduled  meetings  and  hardly 
a  day  passed  on  which  two  or  more  of  the  faithful  were 
not  gathered  together. 

After  the  labours  of  what  Stephens  remembered  as  "  the 
dull  and  chilly  day  "  the  evenings  which  the  Brethren 
spent  in  companionship  were  very  pleasant.  "  Earnest 
and  severe  in  their  principles  of  art,  the  young  reformers 
indulged  in  much  jocundity  when  the  day's  work  was  done. 
They  were  wont  to  meet  at  ten,  cut  jokes,  talk  slang,  smoke, 
read  poetry,  and  discuss  art  till  three  a.m."  ^  The  smoking 
was  done  most  largely  by  Woolner,  who  had  lately  brought 
back  from  Paris  "  an  elegant  clay  pipe,  stamped  on  the 
bowl  46,  a  number  held  sacred  by  student  smokers  in  the 
French  capital  which  he  fingered  "  with  a  dainty  care 
such  as  a  lady  displays  in  handling  a  precious  jewel." 
Millais  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit,  and  Gabriel 
Rossetti  never  did. 

It  was  Gabriel  who  read  the  poetry,  his  own  or  another's. 
He  had  a  particular  gift  for  it.  His  way  of  reading,  a  friend 
of  later  years  recorded,  "  was  not  dramatic  in  any  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  rather  a  chant,  a  monotone; 
but  somehow  he  was  able  with  little  variation  of  pitch  or 
inflexion  to  express  a  surprising  range  and  richness  of 
emotion.  His  voice  was  magical  in  its  mellow  beauty  of 
timbre  and  quality  and  its  power  to  convey  the  sense  of  a 
whole  world  of  brooding  passion  and  mystery,  both  human 
and  elemental,  behind  the  words.  A  kind  of  sustained 
musical  drone  or  hum  with  which  he  used  to  dwell  on, 
stress  and  prolong  the  rhyme-words  and  sound-echoes  had 
a  profound  effect  in  stirring  the  senses  and  souls  of  his 
hearers."  ^ 

1  Mary  Howitt,  An  Autobiography  (ed.  1891),  p.  205. 

2  Sidney  Colvin,  Memories  and  Notes,  p.  64. 
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Shop  was  naturally  talked  over  the  coffee  and  beer  which 
were  the  Brothers'  refreshment.  The  principles  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  were  discussed  and  elaborated.  Academi- 
cians were  butchered  to  make  a  Pre-Raphaelite  holiday, 
and  the  first  President  was  ridiculed  as  "  Sloshua."  But 
the  conversation  would  often  stray  to  other  fields.  If 
Gabriel  Rossetti  took  no  interest  in  politics,  his  brother 
did;  so  did  Hunt,  who  had  followed  the  Chartist  proces- 
sion, and  Woolner,  who  was  even  more  ardently  a  revolu- 
tionary. Religious  opinions  were  also  expressed.  Hunt 
was  going  through  a  brief  phase  of  agnosticism,  and  one 
evening  the  Brethren,  or  some  of  them,  set  their  names  to  a 
manifesto,  drawn  up  by  Gabriel  Rossetti,  of  their  "  absence 
of  faith  in  immortality,  save  in  that  perennial  influence 
exercised  by  great  thinkers  and  workers."  Collinson,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  was  absent  or  slept  through  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  is  a  crude  and  curious  document.  "  We,  the  under- 
signed, declare  that  the  following  list  of  Immortals  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  our  Creed,  and  that  there  exists  no 
other  Immortality  than  what  is  centred  in  their  names  and 
in  the  names  of  their  contemporaries,  in  whom  this  list  is 
reflected."  Then  followed  the  names  of  the  Immortals, 
with  stars  against  them  to  denote  their  rank  in  the  hier- 
archy. It  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  the  Christian  doc- 
trine is  denied,  only  the  founder  of  Christianity  is  deemed 
worthy  of  four  stars.  Three  each  are  accorded  to  Shake- 
speare and  "  the  author  of  Job  ";  two  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (alone  among  painters),  Dante,  Chaucer,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Landor,  Browning,  Thackeray,  King  Alfred  and 
Washington;  one  to  Raphael,  Fra  Angelico,  Boccaccio, 
Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Mrs.  Browning,  Coventry  Pat- 
more  and  the  "  author  of  Stories  after  Nature  " — that  is  to 
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say  Charles  Jeremiah  Wells,  an  eccentric  writer — eccentric 
in  both  senses  of  the  word — whom  Rossetti  held  in  keen 
admiration.  The  unstarred  residue  consists  of  Isaiah, 
Pheidias,  the  English  Gothic  Architects,  the  Cavalier 
Pugliesi,  Rienzi — no  doubt  Hunt's  nominee — Ghiberti, 
Spenser,  Hogarth,  Flaxman,  Hilton,  Kosciusko,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Haydon,  Cervantes,  Joan  of  Arc,  Michel- 
angelo, the  Early  English  Balladists,  Giovanni  Bellini, 
Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Poussin,  Milton,  Cromwell, 
Bacon,  Newton,  Poe,  Hood,  Emerson,  Leigh  Hunt,  Wilkie 
and  Columbus. 

The  omissions  from  this  pantheon  are  as  remarkable  as 
the  inclusions  and  the  ranking;  but  the  list,  as  printed  by 
Hunt,  is  admittedly  incomplete — the  original  document 
contained  the  names  of"  many  contemporaries  now  utterly 
forgotten."  If  anything  is  to  be  gathered  from  it  as  to 
the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  endorsed  it,  it  is  a  bias  to- 
wards political  liberalism  and  romantic  art,  an  aversion 
from  the  classical  in  general  and  the  eighteenth  century 
in  particular,  and  a  large  ignorance  of  those  earlier  Italian 
painters  for  whom  the  signatories  professed  a  special 
admiration. 

High  debate  was  leavened  with  high  spirits.  Woolner 
was  an  excellent  raconteur  and  Collinson  an  irresistible 
butt.  One  night  when  a  meeting  at  Hunt's  was  breaking 
up,  the  Brethren,  elated  by  the  splendour  of  the  moonlight, 
decided  to  go  for  a  walk  into  the  country  instead  of  dis- 
persing to  their  homes.  Collinson,  who  longed  for  his  bed, 
was  the  only  dissentient;  and  when  his  friends  over- 
persuaded  him,  he  pleaded  that  at  least  he  might  be 
allowed  to  go  home  to  change  his  boots.  After  some  argu- 
ment he  was  granted  this  respite  on  the  promise  that  he 
would  be  ready  when  called  for  in  half  an  hour's  time. 
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But  when  the  others  arrived  at  his  lodgings  in  Camden 
Town,  the  house  was  in  darkness  and  they  could  obtain 
no  answer  to  their  knocking  until  an  irate  head  appeared 
at  an  upper  window  to  inform  tham  that  Mr.  Collinson 
had  long  been  in  bed  and  asleep.  As  the  young  men  re- 
fused to  go  away  the  landlady  summoned  a  policeman, 
who,  however,  was  soon  convinced  that  this  nocturnal 
visitation  was  strictly  within  the  law;  and  presently,  at 
another  window,  appeared  Collinson  himself,  "  sleepily 
entreating  to  be  left  alone."  But  informed  by  his  asso- 
ciates in  art  that  they  had  chosen  their  road  for  the  sole 
sake  of  his  company,  he  reluctantly  dressed  himself  and 
descended  to  join  them;  and  the  party  set  out  for  the 
northern  heights. 

Hunt  remembered  that  adventure  for  its  beauty  as  well 
as  for  its  fun.  "  The  long  night  stands  out  in  my  memory 
ever  clear,  precious,  and  surprising,"  he  wrote  nearly  sixty 
years  afterwards, although  many  midnight  skies  have 
since  in  distant  lands  revolved  above  my  wandering  steps. 
Passing  through  streets  which  were  fast  emptying,  some 
of  them  echoing  to  our  ears  the  footsteps  of  Keats,  we 
climbed  the  hill  that  shut  us  off  from  the  true  country. 
Above  and  beyond  lay  moonlight  and  moon-shaded  heath 
and  common  land,  decked  with  drowsy  trees  against  the 
unchanging  and  unclouded  heavens.  Walking  down  the 
vale  we  saw  a  settlement  of  haze,  level  as  water  sleeping 
in  the  hollow,  broad  as  the  ancient  river  must  have  been 
which  scored  it  out,  and  this  vapour  gradually  immersed 
the  trees  on  the  descending  slopes  from  roots  to  topmost 
branches.  As  we  reached  its  margin  we  played  with  the 
phantom  water  and  descended  step  by  step,  until,  breast 
deep,  we  reached  out  our  arms  feigning  to  swim;  lower 
and  lower  we  went  under  the  chill  thick  mist;  arriving  at 
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the  little  bridge  over  the  dwindled  stream,  as  we  looked 
up  we  saw  the  haloed  moon  casting  spoke-like  shadows 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees  round  about  us.  From  the 
depth  of  this  rayed  region  we  ascended  to  the  farther  mar- 
gin of  the  mist  lake  into  the  crystal  air.  Continuing  our 
journey,  we  arrived  at  a  village,  where,  surrounded  by  a 
semicircle  of  cottages,  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  village  pump.  Our  conversation  at  first  was  ex- 
clusively for  our  own  benefit,  but  in  the  end  we  set  up  a 
lusty  shout  with  a  view  to  waking  Collinson  for  the  home- 
ward journey.  It  was  a  great  hurrah;  at  the  same  instant 
we  saw  a  candle  lighted  in  the  first-floor  window  of  each 
cottage  of  the  little  hamlet,  and  twenty  or  thirty  night- 
capped  heads  were  thrust  out  simultaneously  at  the  sur- 
rounding casements. 

"  On  our  return  journey,  moonlight  was  slowly  ex- 
changed for  ever-increasing  dawn  and  sunrise,  with 
London,  seen  from  Hampstead  Heath,  offering  its  first 
incense  to  the  waking  day.  Frequently  our  poor  Collinson 
dozed  on  the  way,  leaning  on  one  or  other  of  us,  and  we 
aided  him  with  gentle  support,  but  I  must  confess  that  no 
treatment  adopted  thoughtfully  for  his  good  either  on  this 
journey  or  elsewhere  seemed  permanently  to  relieve  his 
prevailing  tendency  to  sleep."  ^ 

Sometimes  the  Brethren  entertained  guests.  One 
Buchanan  Read,  an  American  who  practised  both  poetry 
and  painting,  and  whose  forgotten  verses  gained  the 
qualified  approval  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  spent  an  evening, 
on  his  way  to  Germany  and  Italy,  with  William  and  Mary 
Howitt,  a  couple  of  industrious  literary  folk  who  were  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Among  the 
guests  assembled  to  meet  him  was  William  Allingham,  the 
^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  113. 
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Irish  poet,  who  a  few  days  later  mentioned  to  Holman 
Hunt  and  Gabriel  Rossetti  that  he  had  met  a  number  of 
Americans  at  the  Howitts'  house. 

"  Upon  this  Rossetti  replied,  '  By  the  by,  some  of  those 
Americans  write  glorious  things.  I  have  come  across  some 
lyrics  in  the  Philadelphia  Courier  signed  "  A  Miner,"  and 
written  from  Hazeldell,  on  the  Schuylkill,  as  fine  as  any 
I  know.  I  first  met  with  one  specimen,  and  was  so  de- 
lighted with  it  that  I  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  all  the  papers 
containing  the  poems  from  Hazeldell,  cut  them  out  and 
pasted  them  in  a  book  with  other  gems  of  poetry.' 

"  Rossetti  forthwith  produced  a  big  book  of  poetry,  and 
began  reading  some  of  the  lyrics,  and  as  he  expressed  the 
deepest  obligations  to  the  unknown  writer,  Allingham 
volunteered  to  call  on  the  little  American,  who  had  asked 
him  to  do  so,  and  try  to  learn  from  him  who  was  the 
splendid  poet  of  Hazeldell.  Accordingly  Mr.  Allingham 
went  to  Mr.  Buchanan  Read,  and  told  him  what  had 
passed.  As  he  proceeded,  the  stranger's  face  became 
crimson  and  his  entire  frame  agitated.  '  I  am  the  writer 
of  these  poems,'  he  replied,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  There  was,  of  course,  nothing  to  be  done,  after  this 
marvellous  discovery,  but  instantly  to  carry  off  the  prize  to 
Rossetti.  They  found  him  in  his  studio,  quite  absorbed, 
working  from  a  model.  He  just  looked  up  as  they  entered, 
gave  a  little  nod,  and  went  on  painting.  Allingham, 
however,  walked  up  to  him  and  said,  '  I  have  brought  you 
the  poet  of  Hazeldell  bodily.'  Rossetti  dropped  his  brush, 
and  with  a  face  glowing  with  excitement  cried,  '  You 
don't  say  so!  '  He  quite  overwhelmed  the  bashful  stranger 
with  his  joyous  acclamations,  adding,  *  How  delighted 
Woolner  will  be,  for  he  prizes  your  poems  as  I  do!  '  " 

Hunt  coming  in  at  this  point,  the  four  young  men — 
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Rossetti,  Hunt,  Allingham  and  the  American — "  spent  a 
grand  evening  together  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Read,  whom  Mary  Howitt,  on  his  first  visit  to  her,  had 
found  "  such  a  timid  nonentity  "  that  she  had  constantly 
to  be  reminding  herself  of  his  existence,  but  on  better 
acquaintance  discovered  to  be  "  a  very  generous,  grateful 
young  man,  possessing  much  original  power  and  fine 
discrimination  of  art,"  was  painting  in  Rossetti's  hos- 
pitable studio — this  was  some  while  after  Gabriel  had  left 
Hunt's — "  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  his  host, 
William  Rossetti,  Holman  Hunt,  and  Woolner, 

"  As  the  day  for  his  departure  to  Diisseldorf  approached, 
a  great  gathering  of  all  the  P.R.B.'s  took  place,  to  com- 
memorate his  last  evening  in  their  midst.  They  read  aloud 
his  poetry,  made  much  of  him,  and  told  him  such  capital 
stories  that  some  of  them  rolled  on  the  floor  with  laughter. 
But  although  they  remained  together  until  four  or  five  in 
the  morning,  they  could  not  part  with  him.  He  prolonged 
his  stay,  and  as  he  absented  himself  from  his  lodgings  .  .  . 
it  was  reported  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  had  carried  off 
Read  in  a  chariot  of  fire."  ^ 

1  Mary  Howitt,  An  Autobiography,  p.  206. 


CHAPTER  X:  EXHIBITION  AND  PUBLICATION 


Through  the  winter  months  which  led  from  1848  into 
1 849  work  on  the  pictures  intended  for  the  next  Academy 
exhibition  progressed.  Millais,  who  had  a  commission  to 
execute,  did  not  get  started  on  his  "  Lorenzo  and  Isabella  " 
until  November,  and  Hunt  feared  that  he  had  left  himself 
too  little  time  to  bring  it  to  completion  before  sending-in 
day.  But  Millais  was  a  rapid  worker.  The  preliminary 
sketches  made,  the  idea  of  his  picture  clear  in  his  mind, 
he  was  able  to  realize  it  without  hesitation  and  with 
perfect  exactitude.  Before  the  end  of  March  "  Lorenzo 
and  Isabella "  was,  if  not  quite  finished,  in  a  state 
sufficiently  advanced  for  Madox  Brown  to  pass  judgment 
on  it. 

According  to  Hunt  Brown's  enthusiasm  was  unbounded. 
He  declared  that  Millais  was  "  no  longer  merely  a  very 
satisfactory  fulfiller  of  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his 
prejudiced  friends  "  but  "  a  master  of  the  most  exalted 
proficiency " — which  sounds  much  more  like  Hunt's 
phraseology  than  Brown's;  his  handling  and  colour,  in 
certain  passages,  had  been  unequalled  by  anyone  since 
Titian;  and  the  picture  as  a  whole,  with  its  "  rare  naivete 
of  character,"  was  "  astonishingly  enchanting." 

The  terms  in  which  Brown  recorded  his  opinion  of  the 
picture  in  his  diary  were  a  good  deal  cooler  than  this. 
"  Went  to  see  .  .  .  Millais's  picture,  *  Isabella,'  "  he  wrote; 
^'  wonderfully  painted,  full  of  expression,  sentiment  and 
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colour,  and  extreme  good  painting,  but  somewhat  exag- 
gerated in  character,  and  careless  in  drawing."  ^ 

The  final  stricture  is  surprising.  "  Lorenzo  and  Isa- 
bella "  may  be  sought  in  vain  for  a  line  not  placed  with 
precision.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  charged  with  a 
deliberate,  though  neither  over-emphasized  nor  unpleas- 
ing,  artificiality  of  design.  Out  of  thirteen  human  figures 
all  but  one  are  shown  in  exact  profile,  and  their  arrange- 
ment against  a  diapered  background,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  certain  details  of  the  picture,  does  rather  suggest  that 
Millais  was  transiently  seeking  a  compromise  between 
realism  and  the  archaistic  formalism  which  Hunt  ab- 
horred; and  that  when  he  exhorted  his  colleagues  to 
"  follow  "  the  Campo  Santo  frescoes  he  used  the  word  a 
little  more  literally  than  Hunt  cared  to  suppose.  This 
suggestion  comes  still  more  strongly  from  an  elaborate 
pencil  drawing  of  "  The  Disentombment  of  Queen 
Matilda  *'  made  in  1849;  and  when  the  Academy  exhibi- 
tion opened  the  critics  were  quick  to  discover  a  tendency 
towards  primitivism  not  only  in  Millais's  picture  but, 
without  a  shadow  of  justice,  in  Hunt's.  "  Rienzi  "  is  a 
less  attractive  work  than  "  Lorenzo  and  Isabella,"  but 
it  is  an  entirely  sincere,  very  conscientious  and  far  from 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  illustrate  the  painter's  aesthetic 
ideals. 

On  the  whole,  while  there  were  scoffers  both  in  the  press 
and  among  the  public,  the  reception  accorded  to  the  two 
pictures  was  not  ungratifying.  They  were  hung  as  pen- 
dants to  one  another,  and  although  the  existence  of  the 
Brotherhood  had  not  yet  been  divulged  beyond  its  own 
small  circle  the  critic  of  The  Athenmm  paid  them  conjoint 
attention.  He  animadverted  at  length  on  what  he  con- 
^  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  p.  102. 
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sidered  their  mistaken  aims,  but  he  had  palUative  praise 
to  add,  and  that  he  gave  nearly  a  column  of  his  space  to 
two  painters  as  yet  so  little  known  was  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  at  least  he  took  them  seriously.  "  There  is  so 
much  ability  and  spirit,"  he  wrote,  "  in  two  works  by  men 
young  in  age  and  in  fame,  mixed  up  with  so  much  that  is 
obsolete  and  dead  in  practice,  that  some  remark  is  de- 
manded on  a  system  whose  tendency  may  be  hurtful  to  our 
growing  artists  and  to  our  school.  .  .  .  Both  are  a  recur- 
rence to  the  expression  of  a  time  when  the  art  was  in  a 
state  of  transition  or  progression  rather  than  of  accom- 
plishment. If  the  artist  must  have  some  particular  model 
for  his  practice,  the  perfect  rather  than  the  imperfect 
would  surely  be  a  wise  adoption.  .  .  .  The  faults  of  the  two 
pictures  under  consideration  are  the  results  of  the  partial 
views  which  have  led  their  authors  to  the  practice  of  a 
time  when  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  and  of  means 
of  imparting  due  relief  by  the  systematic  conduct  of  aerial 
perspective  had  not  obtained.  Without  the  aid  of  these 
in  the  treatment  of  incident  and  costume,  we  get  but  such 
pictorial  form  of  expression  as  seen  through  the  magnifying 
medium  of  a  lens  would  be  presented  to  us  in  the  medieval 
illumination  of  the  chronicle  or  the  romance.  Against 
this  choice  of  pictorial  expression  let  the  student  be  cau- 
tioned. He  may  gain  admirers  by  it  among  those  whose 
antiquarian  prejudices  may  be  gratified  by  the  clever 
revival  of  the  merely  curious;  but  he  will  fail  to  win  the 
sympathies  of  those  who  know  what  are  the  several 
integral  parts  necessary  to  making  up  the  great  sum  of 
truth. 

"  In  classing  together  these  two  works,  it  should  be 
understood  that  reference  is  made  merely  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  view  which  has  actuated  both  artists.  In 
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their  several  elaborations  there  is  a  marked  difference. 
Mr.  Millais  has  manifested  the  larger  amount  of  resource. 
There  is  excellent  action,  painting  and  character  in  the 
several  heads  of  his  picture — well  distinguished  in  age  and 
sex — and  in  certain  occasional  passages  of  incident  and 
form:  but  the  picture  is  injured  by  the  utter  want  of 
rationality  in  the  action  of  a  prominent  figure — carried 
almost  to  the  verge  of  caricature.  This  figure  extends  his 
unwieldy  leg  in  the  immediate  front  of  the  picture  so  as  not 
merely  to  divide  attention  with  but  to  appropriate  all  the 

interest  from  the  love-sick  Lorenzo  and  the  fair  Isabella  

In  addition  to  this  absurd  piece  of  mannerism,  there  is  in 
the  picture  that  inlaid  look — that  hard  monotony  of  con- 
tour and  absence  of  shadow — which  are  due  to  the  causes 
before  stated.  In  Mr.  Hunt's  picture  it  is  the  intention  or 
design  alone  which  can  be  estimated:  and  there  are  force 
of  thought  and  concentration  of  purpose,  though  ex- 
pressed in  such  affected  language." 

Frasefs  Magazine^  a  periodical  of  very  high  standing, 
singled  out "  Lorenzo  and  Isabella  "  as  pre-eminent  among 
the  minor  pictures  at  the  Academy,  nearly  all  of  which 
displayed  "  more  than  an  average  degree  of  excellence." 
The  artist,  like  Mr.  Brown — a  comparison  which  it  is 
doubtful  that  Millais  relished — "  although  of  unquestion- 
able genius,  is  evidently  enslaved  by  preference  for  a  false 
style  "  and  too  prone  to  mannerism.  But  great  merit  is 
allowed  both  to  the  drawing  and  to  the  painting.  "  The 
colour  of  the  picture  is  very  delicate  and  beautiful,"  and 
the  attitude  of  the  figure  in  the  foreground,  endeavouring 
to  kick  Isabella's  dog,  which  so  much  annoyed  the 
Athemum  critic,  is  described  as  "  vigorous  and  original." 

The  third  of  the  major  Pre-Raphaelites  did  not,  after  all, 
send  his  picture  to  Trafalgar  Square.   Perhaps  his  courage 
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failed  him  and  he  feared  rejection.  Perhaps  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  example  or  the  advice  of  Madox  Brown.  At 
any  rate,  as  Brown's  "  WicklifFe  "  had  gone  in  the  previous 
year,  and  as  his  "  Cordelia  at  the  Bedside  of  Lear,"  a  re- 
version to  the  older  method  of  painting,  went  in  this,  "  The 
Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin  "  went  to  the  Free  Exhibition 
near  Hyde  Park  Corner.  This  change  of  plan  was  made 
without  consultation  with  Hunt  or  Millais,  and  they  re- 
sented it.  The  Free  Exhibition  was  opened  a  week  before 
the  Academy,  and  they  felt  that  Rossetti  had  stolen  a 
march  on  them.  They  "  heard  that  he  was  spoken  of  as 
the  precursor  of  a  new  School;  this  was  somewhat  trying." 
If  a  rift  had  not  actually  appeared  in  the  seven-stringed 
lute  of  the  Brotherhood,  it  was  evident  that  the  instrument 
was  frangible. 

Rossetti's  picture  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice,  which 
was  largely  favourable.  Hunt,  seeing  it  on  the  wall  of  the 
gallery,  admitted  that  it  "  appeared  very  pure  and  bright, 
and  was  the  more  attractive  by  reason  of  its  sweet  quaint- 
ness."  The  critics  were  taken  with  its  charm.  In  The 
Athemum  the  same  writer,  presumably,  as  was  to  rebuke 
Millais  and  Hunt  for  their  antiquarianism,  found  virtue 
in  what  reminded  him  of  the  art  of  the  quattrocento. 
"  The  picture,  which  is  full  of  allegory,  has  much  of  that 
sacred  mysticism  inseparable  from  the  works  of  the  early 
masters,  and  much  of  the  tone  of  the  poets  of  the  same 
time.  While  immature  practice  is  visible  in  the  executive 
department  of  the  work,  every  allusion  gives  evidence  of 
maturity  of  thought,  every  detail  that  might  enrich  or 
amplify  the  subject  has  found  a  place  in  it.  .  .  .  The  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  of  the  picture  remind  us  forcibly  of 
the  feeling  with  which  the  early  Florentine  monastic 
painters  wrought;  and  the  form  and  face  of  the  Virgin 
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recall  the  words  employed  by  Savonarola  in  one  of  his 
powerful  sermons :  '  Or  pensa  quanta  bellezza  avea  la  Vergine, 
che  avea  tanta  santita,  che  risplendeva  in  quella  faccia  della  quale 
dice  San  Tommaso  che  nessuno  che  la  vedesse  mai  la  guardo  per 
concupiscenza  tanta  era  la  santita  che  rilustrava  in  lei.'  Mr. 
Rossetti  has  perhaps  unknowingly  entered  into  the  feelings 
of  the  renowned  Dominican  who  in  his  day  wrought  as 
much  reform  in  art  as  in  morals.  The  coincidence  is  of 
high  value  to  the  picture." 

Had  the  writer  realized  how  purely  aesthetic,  how  very 
unlike  the  renowned  Dominican's,  was  Rossetti's  piety; 
had  he  understood  that  the  painter  had  but  come  under  the 
spell  of  a  beautiful  legend;  he  would  most  likely  have  written 
of  "  The  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin  "  in  a  very  different 
temper,  finding  in  it  far  more,  than  in  either  "  Lorenzo  and 
Isabella"  or  "Rienzi,"  of  the  heresy  for  which  he  was  to 
censure  Millais  and  Hunt.  A  couple  of  years  later  Rossetti 
was  himself  insisting,  to  a  brother  zealous  in  his  defence,  on 
the  absurdity  of  what  he  called  the  medievalisms  in  his  first 
picture.  Nevertheless  its  "  quaintness,"  if  in  mere  linea- 
tion  to  some  extent  derivable  from  Brown,  from  Overbeck 
or  from  the  quattrocento,  is  an  authentic  signature;  and 
whatever  crudities  it  contains,  and  though  its  very  charm 
lies  partly  in  its  immaturity,  there  is  in  "  The  Girlhood  " 
an  infusion  of  that  peculiar  genius  which  makes  of  its 
author  a  man  apart,  a  being  of  a  different  order  from  Hunt 
or  Millais.  And  this  the  critic  of  The  Athenmm  dimly 
apprehended. 

Rossetti  sold  his  picture  for  £80  to  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Bath,  by  whom  his  kindly  Aunt  Charlotte 
Polidori  was  employed  as  a  companion.  "  Lorenzo  and 
Isabella  "  went,  for  nearly  twice  as  much,  to  a  syndicate 
of  speculative  tailors  in  Bond  Street.   Hunt  had  an  experi- 
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ence  which,  if  less  remunerative,  was  even  more  gratifying; 
for  Augustus  Egg,  a  genre  painter  who  had  recently  been 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy  and  was  destined  to 
full  membership,  not  only  inaugurated  what  was  to  prove 
a  fruitful  friendship  by  calling  at  his  studio  to  express  his 
admiration  of  the  "  Rienzi,"  ^  but  found  for  it  a  purchaser 
who,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  frame,  improved  into  guineas 
the  hundred  pounds  at  which  it  had  been  priced.  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  too,  from  whose  novel  Hunt  had  taken  his  subject, 
wrote  to  say  how  much  he  appreciated  both  the  compli- 
ment and  its  execution.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement 
had  made  a  very  satisfactory  start. 

It  may  have  been  at  the  prompting  of  these  encouraging 
events,  which  might  surely  be  taken  as  earnest  that  the 
Brotherhood  was  to  be  remembered  in  history,  that  it  was 
resolved,  at  what  was  presumably  the  first  general  meeting 
after  the  opening  of  the  Academy,  that  a  journal  of  the 
doings  of  the  members  should  be  kept  by  William  Rossetti, 
a  justification  for  whose  membership  had  been  found  in 
his  appointment  as  secretary.  "  The  plan  of  writing  this 
diary  was  fixed,"  runs  the  first  entry,  "  and  will,  I  am  in 
hopes,  be  steadily  persevered  in."  The  extent  to  which 
that  hope  was  realized  is  a  fairly  accurate  index  to  the 
coherence  of  the  Brotherhood.  But  the  value  of  the  jour- 
nal as  a  record  was  to  an  unknown  degree  diminished  by 
the  high-handed  action  of  Gabriel,  who,  chancing  upon 
it  one  day  in  later  years,  destroyed  such  pages  of  it  as 
contained  references  to  what  he  did  not  wish  remembered. 

For  a  year  or  so,  at  any  rate,  the  diary  was  almost  daily 

^  "  His  visit  was  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  me,  clearer  than  any  given  by 
the  autumnal  day,  tarnished  as  it  was  by  the  coppery  atmosphere  of 
unlovely  streets  "  {Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
i,  126). 
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added  to,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Brotherhood  were 
regularly  held.  If  Rossetti's  refusal  to  challenge  the 
Academy  had  aroused  momentary  misgivings,  if  neither 
Woolner,  Stephens,  nor  Collinson  had  so  far  done  much 
to  further  the  cause,  the  personal  relations  of  the  seven 
young  men  showed  as  yet  no  dangerous  incompatibilities. 
Perhaps  the  Brotherhood  meant  more  to  the  others, 
especially  to  the  Rossettis  and  Stephens,  than  -it  did  to 
Hunt  and  Millais.  But  Hunt  was  as  eager  as  any  of  them 
for  the  success  of  the  venture  to  which  he  had  committed 
himself,  and  Millais,  if  more  intent  on  a  personal  than  on 
a  corporate  career,  was  well  disposed  and  always  ready 
to  dispense  the  hospitality  which  his  domestic  circum- 
stances made  easier  for  him  than  for  the  rest. 

There  was  even  talk  of  a  communal  household  of  the 
Brethren.  In  November  a  house  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chel- 
sea, was  inspected — the  very  house  which  Gabriel  was  later 
to  make  famous  and  fabulous — and  was  found  "  capable  of 
furnishing  four  good  studios,  with  a  bedroom,  and  a  little 
room  that  would  do  for  a  library,  attached  to  each." 
"  '  P.R.B.  '  might  be  written  on  the  bell,"  William  sug- 
gested, "  and  stand  for  *  please  ring  the  bell '  to  the  pro- 
fane." The  Rossettis  and  Hunt  were  ready  to  make  the 
move  at  once,  and  Stephens  and  Collinson  to  join  them  in 
the  spring;  while  Rossetti's  friend  Deverell,  who  was  com- 
ing to  be  regarded  as  a  Pre-Raphaelite  on  probation,  was 
also  invited  and  willing  to  be  of  the  company.  To  Wool- 
ner, as  a  sculptor,  the  arrangement  would  obviously  have 
been  inconvenient,  and  Millais  was  too  comfortable  in 
Gower  Street  to  embark  on  so  dubious  an  experiment. 
In  the  end,  although  the  rent  of  the  house  was  only  £jo, 
the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned  as  too  costly.  It  was 
revived  a  year  later,  and  by  Brown  when  the  Brother- 
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hood  was  already  in  dissolution;  but  nothing  ever  came 
ofit.i 

A  project  which  had  more  tangible  results  was  the 
publication  of  a  magazine  to  expound  and  illustrate  the 
ideas  underlying  the  movement.  Of  this  almost  inevitable 
development  Gabriel  Rossetti  was  once  more  the  origin- 
ator, and  he,  his  brother,  and  Woolner  were  the  leading 
spirits.  The  others  assented  to  it  with  reluctance,  fearing 
the  expense  in  which  it  was  likely  to  involve  them,  but 
Hunt  was  soon  "  tremendously  agog  about  the  thing." 
It  began  to  be  discussed  in  July,  1849,  and  in  September 
William  Rossetti,  who  was  on  holiday  at  Cowes  with 
Collinson,  received  a  letter  from  Woolner  to  inform  him 
that  Gabriel  and  the  writer  had  decided  to  appoint  him 
editor,  that  the  title  of  the  magazine  had  been  changed 
from  Monthly  Thoughts  in  Literature  and  Art  to  Thoughts  after 
Nature,  and  that  the  prospectus  was  in  the  printer's  hands. 
A  few  days  later  Gabriel  also  started  on  holiday.  His 
travelling  companion  was  Hunt,  their  destination  was 
France  and  Belgium,  and  their  main  object  was  to  look  at 
pictures. 

It  was  a  pleasant  holiday.  Hunt  remembered  Rossetti 
as  a  perfect  travelling  companion,  ever  in  the  best  of 
temper  ";  and  Rossetti,  in  a  blank  verse  chronicle,  kept 
his  brother  informed,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
journey,  of  the  accidents  of  its  progress. 

A  constant  keeping-past  of  shaken  trees, 

And  a  bewildered  glitter  of  loose  road; 

Banks  of  bright  growth,  with  single  blades  atop 

Against  white  sky;  and  wires — a  constant  chain — 

That  seem  to  draw  the  clouds  along  with  them 


^  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letfersy  pp.  227,  229,  289. 
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(Things  which  one  stoops  against  the  light  to  see 
Through  the  low  window;  shaking  by  at  rest, 
Or  fierce  like  water  as  the  swiftness  grows); 
And,  seen  through  fences  or  a  bridge  far  off. 
Trees  that  in  moving  keep  their  intervals 
Still  one  'twixt  bar  and  bar;  and  then  at  times 
Long  reaches  of  green  level,  where  one  cow, 
Feeding  among  her  fellows  that  feed  on, 
Lifts  her  slow  neck,  and  gazes  for  the  sound. 

Such  exactitude  of  observation  would  have  been  good  for 
any  artist,  Pre-Raphaelite  or  other;  for  any  artist,  almost, 
except  Rossetti;  but  that  the  poet  who  had  already  written 
"  The  Blessed  Damozel  "  should  have  had  the  patience  to 
ride  so  plodding  a  Pegasus,  not  only  in  the  first  enthusiasm 
of  setting-forth  but  through  the  length  of  the  journey,  is 
rather  astonishing.  It  is  proof  that  he  had  accepted  with 
whole  heart  Hunt's  doctrine  of  the  sacrosanct  importance 
of  detail. 

While  Rossetti  looked  out  of  the  window  and  iambicised 
what  he  saw, 

Hunt  read  Dumas,  hard-lipped,  with  heavy  jowl 
And  brows  hung  low,  and  the  long  ends  of  hair 
Standing  out  limp. 

His  business  was  with  one  art  only,  and  for  the  moment  he 
was  quit  of  it. 

Arrived  at  Boulogne,  after  an  uncomfortable  passage, 
to  convey  the  sensation  of  which,  mistrusting  his  own  gift, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  Book  of  Job,  Rossetti  deserted  ver- 
sifying for  poetry;  and  wrote  fourteen  lines  which,  altered 
and  doubled  in  number,  were  to  stand,  as  "  The  Sea- 
Limits,"  among  his  most  haunting.  Reading  them  Hunt 
may  well  have  wondered  to  what  strange  ally,  of  what 
incalculable  potentialities,  he  had  joined  himself 
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In  Paris,  after  finding  Notre  Dame  "  inconceivably 
stunning  " — a  favourite  adjective  of  Rossetti's — the  friends 
explored  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg.  They  enlarged 
their  acquaintance  with  what  Rossetti  still  persisted  in 
calling  the  Early  Christians  and  saw  their  first  Fra  Angelico. 
They  were  impressed  by  the  performances  of  Mantegna 
and  Leonardo,  of  Raphael  and  Titian;  but  they  agreed 
that  Hippolyte  Flandrin's  pictures  in  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres  were  the  finest  which  they  had  seen  in 
the  French  capital. 

About  these,  however,  Hunt  was  not  so  enthusiastic  as 
was  Rossetti.  Against  all  French  art  he  had  an  almost 
rancorous  and  never  eradicated  prejudice,  based  partly 
on  a  reasoned  dislike  both  of  the  classicism  of  David  and  of 
the  new  romanticism  (as  later  of  impressionism)  and  partly 
on  what  he  had  heard  of  the  loose  behaviour  obtaining  in 
the  studios  of  Paris.  He  paid  grudging  tribute  to  the 
technique  of  Ingres,  but  neither  he  nor  his  companion — 
and  it  is  an  illuminating  commentary  on  the  limitations 
of  Pre-Raphaelitism — could  find  much  to  admire  in 
Delacroix.  1 

On  some  of  the  pictures  which  impressed  him  Rossetti 
wrote  sonnets,  of  which  the  finest  was  inspired  by  the 
"  Pastoral  "  of  Giorgione;  and  when,  relaxing  from  the 
pursuit  of  art,  the  travellers  turned  their  eyes  on  the  life 
around  them,  he  wrote  sonnets  on  that  too,  displaying  a 
superb  John-Bullishness  and,  after  witnessing  the  can-can, 
forswearing  his  old  favourite  Gavarni  in  lines  which  his 
brother  thought  it  expedient  to  expurgate. 

^  "  Rossetti  declared  an  admiration  for  him  which  I  could  not  en- 
dorse," wrote  Hunt.  "  Delacroix  (except  in  two  pictures  which  show 
a  savage  kind  of  genius)  is  a  perfect  beast,"  wrote  Rossetti.  He  revised 
his  opinion  later. 

M 
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From  Paris  they  took  train  to  Brussels — 

Poor  Hunt,  who  has  the  toothache  and  can't  smoke, 
Has  asked  me  twice  for  brandy — 

and  in  Belgium  they  got  much  delight  from  the  paintings 
of  Memling  and  the  Van  Eycks  and  very  little  from  those  of 
Rubens.  They  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo,  which,  though 
he  versified  the  occasion,  Rossetti  found  "  simply  a  bore 
and  returned  to  England,  towards  the  end  of  October,  to 
devote  their  energies  to  their  new  pictures  and  the  forth- 
coming magazine. 

Except  for  a  couple  of  brief  visits  to  Paris,  one  his 
honeymoon,  this  was  Rossetti's  last  journey  abroad.  In 
1850,  when  Hunt  was  already  contemplating  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land  on  which  he  did  not  set  out  until 
more  than  three  years  afterwards,  his  friend  proposed  to 
accompany  him — "  a  project,"  commented  William, 
*'  which  has  become  a  hissing  and  a  reproach  between 
Woolner  and  myself,  who  are  infidel  concerning  it."  ^  At 
another  time  he  told  Brown  that  he  intended  to  get 
married  immediately,  though  it  was  nearly  four  years 
before  he  did  so,  "  and  then  off  to  Algeria  ";  and  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  The  truth  is  that 
if  I  could  only  find  a  man  whom  I  liked  and  who  was 
ready  to  spend  two  or  three  years  with  me  in  Italy,  that 
is  the  sort  of  sojourn  which  would  prove  a  temptation  to 
me."  2  But,  prevented  by  poverty  in  his  youth,  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity  he  never  left  the  country  in  which 
he  had  been  born;  so  that  he  never  set  eyes  on  the  land 
of  his  ancestors  and  of  the  men  from  whom  so  much  in 
both  his  arts  derived.   As  the  years  went  by  he  grew  less 

^  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  p.  279. 

2  Unpublished  letter  to  William  Davies,  February  9,  1878. 
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and  less  capable  of  facing  trouble  of  the  kind  involved  in 
travelling. 

When  Hunt  and  Gabriel  arrived  in  England  the 
magazine  was  well  in  train.  It  was  not,  after  all,  to  be 
called  Thoughts  after  Nature.  Long  discussion  and  a 
multitude  of  suggestions  had  resulted  in  the  decision  to  call 
it  The  Germ.  It  was  to  be  published  monthly,  at  a  shilling 
a  copy,  and  every  issue  was  to  contain,  besides  forty  pages 
of  literature,  an  etched  frontispiece.  To  be  repeated  on 
the  cover  of  each  number  William  Rossetti  had  written  a 
sonnet,  in  which  he  expressed,  laboriously  but  with  suffi- 
cient lucidity,  the  ideal  which  the  collaborators  proposed 
to  propagate. 

When  whoso  merely  hath  a  little  thought 

Will  plainly  think  the  thought  which  is  in  him — 
Not  imaging  another's  bright  or  dim, 

Not  mangling  with  new  words  what  others  taught; 

When  whoso  speaks,  from  having  either  sought 
Or  only  found — will  speak,  not  just  to  skim 
A  shallow  surface  with  words  made  and  trim, 

But  in  that  very  speech  the  matter  brought: 

Be  not  too  keen  to  cry — "  So  this  is  all! — 

A  thing  I  might  myself  have  thought  as  well 
But  would  not  say  it,  for  it  was  not  worth!  " 

Ask:  "  Is  this  truth?  "  For  is  it  still  to  tell 
That,  be  the  theme  a  point  or  the  whole  earth. 

Truth  is  a  circle,  perfect,  great  or  small? 

The  magazine  was  to  be  a  joint  property,  each  of  the 
proprietors  subscribing  a  guinea  towards  the  initial  ex- 
penses. The  cautious  Collinson  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  take  a  share,  but  several  friends  who  were  not  of  the 
Brotherhood  supported  the  venture.  Among  these  were 
Madox  Brown  and  Deverell,  and  one  of  them,  George 
Tupper,  who  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  which  was  to  print 
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the  paper,  undertook  most  of  the  business  connected  with 
its  pubHcation  and  distribution. 

In  collecting  his  material  the  editor  had  perforce  to 
make  intention  rather  than  performance  his  standard. 
Apart  from  his  brother,  and  on  a  lower  plane  himself, 
none  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  had  so  far  shown  any  gift  for 
literature.  Writing,  after  all,  was  not  their  business. 
Once  they  had  accepted  the  idea  of  the  magazine,  however, 
they  were  all  ready  to  contribute  to  it.  Hunt,  who  had  left 
poetry  behind  him,  undertook  the  etching  for  the  first 
number.  Millais  began  a  poem  which  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  is  the  only  Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brother  unrepresented  in  The  Germ.  But  that  was  not 
his  fault,  for  he  made  an  etching  in  illustration  of  a  story 
of  Rossetti's  which  was  unfinished  at  the  close  of  the 
magazine's  brief  day,  and  wrote  a  romantic  story  which 
was  destined  for  a  number  not  fated  to  appear.  Collinson, 
whom  William  Rossetti  believed  had  never  before  written 
a  line  of  poetry,  composed  some  conscientious  blank  verse 
"  typical  of  the  Five  Sorrowful  Mysteries  which  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  transference  of  Nazareth  to  the 
sea-coast,  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  fidelity 
to  natural  fact.  Stephens's  principal  contribution  was  a 
paper  on  The  Purpose  and  Tendency  of  Early  Italian  Art, 
about  which  he  knew  rather  more  than  the  others.  Wool- 
ner  revealed  himself  as  a  genuine  if  very  imperfect  poet. 

Some  of  the  other  proprietors  also  had  verse  or  prose  to 
offer;  Madox  Brown,  besides  a  laborious  essay.  On  the 
Mechanism  of  a  Historical  Picture,  achieving  a  sonnet 
of  which  the  only  merit  is  that  it  conforms  to  the  rules. 
And  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Brethren  and  proprietors 
there  were  one  or  two  sympathizers  who  were  willing  to 
appear  in  their  company.   The  most  notable  of  these  was 
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Coventry  Patmore,  who  had  quite  recently  become  known 
to  them. 

Patmore,  who  for  a  short  time  had  studied  art,  had 
thought  of  taking  Holy  Orders,  and  was  now  an  assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum, 
had  already  published  a  small  volume  of  poetry.  It  con- 
tained nothing  very  distinguished,  but  had  received  a  fair 
amount  of  consideration  from  the  reviewers  and  others 
because  the  author's  father  was  a  person  of  some  note, 
indeed  of  some  notoriety,  in  the  literary  world.  The  Pre- 
Raphaelites  had  discovered  in  it  tendencies  in  accord  with 
their  own,  and  Woolner  one  day  regretting  that  the  book 
was  no  longer  to  be  obtained,  Rossetti  suggested  that  he 
should  write  to  the  poet. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  life-long  intimacy  between 
Woolner  and  Patmore  which  was  to  prove  of  considerable 
material  advantage  to  the  sculptor,  and  of  friendships, 
varying  in  degree  and  in  duration,  between  Patmore  and 
the  rest  of  the  Brotherhood.  He  was  a  few  years  older 
than  any  of  them  and,  being  rather  an  arrogant  young 
man,  with  a  high  sense  of  his  own  intellectual  worth,  he 
was  inclined  to  regard  them  a  little  de  haut  en  has,  finding 
them  "  all  very  simple,  pure-minded,  ignorant,  and 
confident."  ^  His  criticism  of  their  work  was  frank  and 
sometimes  trenchant  and  they  listened  to  it  with  respect. 
He  gave  them  two  short  poems  and  an  essay  on  Macbeth 
for  The  Germ,  and  was  presently  to  do  them  a  more  valuable 
service  by  securing  them  John  Ruskin  for  an  advocate. 

Another  outside  contributor  to  The  Germ  was  William 
Bell  Scott,  a  man,  at  that  time  nearly  forty,  whose  acquaint- 
ance Gabriel  Rossetti  had  made,  by  his  favourite  method 
of  epistolary  advance,  about  a  year  before  the  formation 

^  Champneys,  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Coventry  Patmore,  i,  83. 
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of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  He  also  was  both 
poet  and  painter,  and  Rossetti,  admiring  his  verses,  wrote 
to  praise  them  and  to  send  him  some  of  his  own.  Neither 
Scott's  poems  nor  his  pictures  are  much  remembered; 
nor  do  they  deserve  to  be;  but  he  had  himself  a  great 
opinion  of  them  and  it  may  have  been  out  of  bitterness 
that  he  had  missed  the  double  fame  which  had  come  to 
Rossetti  that  he  wrote  of  his  dead  friend  in  his  Autobio- 
graphical Notes  in  a  way  which  William  Rossetti  and  others 
deeply  resented.  Scott  had  a  ranging  mind  and  a  variety 
in  conversation  which  made  him  an  attractive  and  stimu- 
lating companion;  Hunt,  while  noticing  his  mephis- 
tophelian  expression,"  described  him  as  "  ever-pleasant " 
and  "  good-hearted,"  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  few 
intimates  of  early  years  with  whom  Rossetti  kept  in  touch 
to  the  end;  but  there  was  a  strain  of  rancour  in  his  nature 
and  he  was  apt  to  see  things  through  the  distorting  glass  of 
vanity. 

The  first  number  of  The  Germ  appeared  on  the  first  day 
of  1850.  It  received  some  quite  kindly  attention  from  the 
press  but  very  few  people  bought  it.  Gabriel's  estimate, 
made  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  the  scheme,  that 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  subscriptions  would  be 
obtained  before  publication,  had  proved  to  be  far  too 
optimistic.  The  total  sales  reached  barely  two  hundred. 
Indeed,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  December  the  pro- 
prietors had  realized  that  the  venture  was  unHkely  to  meet 
with  much  success,  and  all  except  William  Rossetti  and 
Stephens  were  inclined  to  drop  it  after  the  first  number. 

Yet  there  are  some  notable  things  in  that  poorly  printed 
little  paper.  Hunt's  etching,  which  consists  of  two  pictures 
on  a  single  plate,  in  illustration  of  two  poems  by  Woolner, 
is  a  delicate  and  pleasing  piece  of  work,  not  emphatically 
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Pre-Raphaelite  in  technique.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  frontispieces  to  possess  any  merit,  Brown's  being  at 
once  clumsy  and  empty  while  those  of  Gollinson  and 
Deverell,  especially  the  latter,  are  very  feeble  and 
amateurish. 

Woolner's  poems,  "  My  Beautiful  Lady  "  and  "  Of  My 
Lady  in  Death,"  fall  a  long  way  short  of  perfection.  They 
are  rather  mawkish  in  sentiment,  their  simplicity  is  too 
conscious,  and  they  contain  a  great  many  thoroughly  bad 
lines.  But  a  fitful  light  of  faery  beauty  plays  about  them, 
and  it  may  be  that  when,  a  few  years  later,  in  his  enthusi- 
asm for  the  newly  discovered  miracle  of  Rossetti,  William 
Morris  read  The  Germ,  he  received  from  them  some  slight, 
unrealised  influence  which  was  to  reappear,  transfigured 
and  intensified,  in  his  own  wonderful  first  poems.  Eventu- 
ally they  were  published,  as  part  of  a  sequence,  in  a  little 
book  which  should  not  be  altogether  forgotten. 

The  best  things  in  the  first  number  of  The  Germ  came, 
however,  out  of  Charlotte  Street.  Gabriel  Rossetti  gave 
"  My  Sister's  Sleep,"  a  poem  which  he  afterwards  con- 
sidered a  "  rather  spoony  affair,"  and  Hand  and  Soul,  an 
allegorical  short  story  about  an  imaginary  early  Italian 
painter.  For  this,  which  after  some  abortive  starts  he 
finished  one  night  in  a  great  burst  of  writing,  he  created 
a  special  style,  partly  from  those  Stories  after  Nature  which 
had  earned  their  author  a  place  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
pantheon  (romantic  little  narratives  which  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  early  work  of  Maurice  Hewlett), 
partly  from  the  Vita  Nuova,  which  he  was  then  translating, 
and  partly  from  the  Bible.  It  has  an  artificial  beauty,  but 
the  argument  of  the  story  is  not  very  clearly  stated  and  it 
would  hardly  have  survived,  to  become  a  popular  Christmas 
card,  had  not  its  author  otherwise  immortalized  himself. 
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There  is  one  perfect  thing  in  the  first  Germ — a  poem 
called  "  Dream  Land."  Surely  some  perspicacious  reader 
must  have  recognized  in  its  grave  and  melancholy  music 
a  new  and  exquisite  voice,  and  wondered  whose  it  might 
be;  for,  like  everything  else  in  the  paper,  though  only  in 
that  first  number,  the  poem  was  unsigned.  It  was  Christina 
Rossetti's  and  proclaimed  her  the  poet  who  stands,  at  her 
best,  above  all  others  of  her  sex.  She  did  not  quite  reach 
its  level  in  any  of  the  poems  which,  as  Ellen  Alleyn,  a 
pseudonym  invented  for  her  by  Gabriel,  she  contributed 
to  the  later  numbers  of  the  magazine. 

When  the  doings  of  the  Pre-Raphaelies  were  growing 
legendary,  it  came  to  be  believed  that  they  had  looked  up 
to  Christina  as  their  queen.  It  was  a  belief  without  foun- 
dation. At  the  inauguration  of  the  Brotherhood  she  was 
a  shy  girl  of  seventeen.  With  two  much  loved  brothers 
and  a  fiance  in  the  movement  she  was  naturally  interested 
in  all  its  concerns,  and  her  interest  was  intelligent.^  But 
it  was  also  detached,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  mockery. 
Christina  had  her  own  preoccupations,  a  clear  light  of  her 
own  to  direct  her.  In  her  art  she  owed  nothing  even  to 
Gabriel. 

William  published  verses  of  his  own  in  every  number  of 
The  Germ,  He  was,  indeed,  the  most  prolific  of  the  contri- 
butors; filling  pages,  no  doubt,  for  which  nothing  else 
was  to  hand.  But  he  did  not  find  an  opportunity  to  in- 
clude a  longish  narrative  poem  entitled  "  Mrs.  Holmes 
Grey  "  which  he  began  to  write,  especially  for  the  paper, 
immediately  on  his  appointment  to  its  editorship;  com- 
posing, to  his  brother's  astonishment,  as  much  as  a  hun- 
dred lines  in  a  day.    This  is  a  contemporary  domestic 

1  For  a  time  she  attended  a  drawing  class  for  artisans  at  which 
Madox  Brown  taught. 
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drama  in  blank  verse,  in  which  exact  verisimilitude  is 
aimed  at,  particularly  in  the  dialogue  which  forms  its 
larger  part;  with  the  result  that  it  contains  such  lines  as 
these: 

The  townspeople,  and,  more,  the  visitors, 

Were  passing  to  the  sea-beach  through  the  streets, 

To  take  advantage  of  the  lull  of  rain. 

The  English  "  Rainy  weather  "  went  from  mouth 

To  mouth,  with  "  Very  "  answered,  or  a  shrug 

Of  shoulders,  and  a  growl,  and  "  Sure  to  be! 

Began  the  very  day  that  we  arrived." 

"  Yes,"  answered  one  who  met  a  travelling  friend; 
"  I  had  forgotten  that  in  England  you 
Must  carry  your  umbrella  every  day." 

The  exigent  Patmore  found  in  this  poem  "  a  most 
objectionable  absence  of  moral  dignity,  all  the  characters 
being  puny  and  destitute  of  elevation."  ^  But  Gabriel, 
although  he  considered  the  surgeon  who  figures  in  it  "a 
wretched  sneak— quite  a  sniggering  squelch  of  a  fellow," 
admired  it  and  compared  it  with  Crabbe;  and  later  it  was 
praised  by  Swinburne,  Meredith,  and  the  author  of  The 
City  of  Dreadful  Night.  It  was  published,  nearly  twenty 
years  after  it  had  been  written,  in  a  periodical  called  The 
Broadway,  with  an  illustration  by  Arthur  Boyd  Houghton. 

Three  numbers  of  The  Germ,  with  sales  progressively 
dwindling,  followed  the  first,  but  the  third  and  fourth, 
which  were  published  at  the  risk  of  the  printers,  were  called  ^ 
Art  and  Poetry.  The  second  was  distinguished  by  the 
inclusion  of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel,"  and  the  last  intro- 
duced a  new  contributor  of  some  interest.  This  was  a 
young  painter  named  John  Orchard,  with  evident  theo- 

^  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  p.  230. 
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retical  leanings  towards  Pre-Raphaelitism;  and  his  dia- 
logue on  art,  after  the  platonic  model,  is  written  with 
lucidity  of  thought  and  in  prose  of  considerable  distinction. 
Its  author  did  not  see  it  in  print.  He  had  been  an  invalid 
from  childhood,  "  unequal,"  according  to  an  editorial 
note,  "to -the  bodily  labour  inseparable  from  his  pro- 
fession and  he  died  a  week  before  the  publication  of 
his  essay.  "  In  the  course  of  his  short  life,  whose  youth 
was  scarcely  consummated,  he  exhibited,  from  time  to 
time,  only  a  very  few  small  pictures,  and  these,  as  regards 
public  recognition,  in  no  way  successfully." 

John  Orchard's  fate  was  also  The  Germ's.  It,  too,  had 
been  sickly  from  birth  and  its  exhibitions  of  talent  had  niet 
with  but  little  recognition.  A  gallant  effort  was  made  to 
save  it.  "  Placards  were  posted  and  paraded  about  daily 
before  the  Academy."  But  the  crowds  who  hastened  to 
admire  the  latest  masterpieces  of  Maclise  and  Landseer 
paid  them  little  heed.  "  The  Germ  was  doomed  and 
succumbed  to  its  doom."  ^  Just  a  year  later  the  ex-editor 
made  his  last  allusion  to  it  in  the  journal  of  the  Brother- 
hood. "  A  nuisance  which  has  revived  within  these  three 
days  is  the  buried  Germ;  George  Tupper  having  called  on 
me  to  say  that  he  is  winding  up  its  money-matters,  and 
finds  himself  a  clear  loser  by  some  ^(^30."  ^  Just  half  a 
century  later  still  he  was  to  reprint  it  as  a  literary  curiosity 
and  a  historical  document. 

To  William  Rossetti  the  venture  did  not  prove  unfruitful. 
To  every  number  of  the  magazine  he  had  contributed  a  long 
review  of  a  recently  published  volume  of  poetry.  As  the 
work  of  a  boy  of  twenty  these  essays  in  criticism,  which 
dealt  with  books  of  such  lasting  interest  as  the  anonymous 

^  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  p.  272. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  303. 
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Strayed  Reveller,  Clough's  Bothie,  and  Browning's  Christmas 
Eve  and  Easter  Day,  were  very  respectable  performances 
indeed.  They  brought  their  author  an  invitation  to  write 
the  notices  of  art  exhibitions  in  The  Critic,  a  paper  similar 
in  scope  to  The  Athenaum.  No  payment  was  offered,  for 
The  Critic  had  by  no  means  The  AthenmrrCs  prosperity,  but 
the  invitation  was  gladly  accepted  as  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  propagating  Pre-Raphaelite  principles  among  a 
public  at  any  rate  less  restricted  than  The  GerrrCs,  When, 
after  less  than  a  year,  Rossetti  was  appointed  art  critic  of 
The  Spectator,  Stephens  took  his  place  on  The  Critic.  The 
Pre-Raphaelites  had  thus  two  advocates  from  their  own 
ranks  on  the  press.   They  needed  them  badly. 


CHAPTER  XI:  PRE-RAPHAELITISM 
UNDER  FIRE 


The  disappearance  of  The  Germ  coincided  with  the  sud- 
den emergence  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  as  a  fact  and  a  name, 
into  a  lurid  light  of  publicity.  The  fatherly  admonitions 
of  1849  were  succeeded  in  1850  by  virulent  and  outrageous 
abuse.  The  press  spoke  in  so  shrill  a  voice  that  it  made 
itself  heard  outside  the  circle  normally  attentive  to  matters 
of  art.  To  commit  an  anachronism,  Pre-Raphaelitism 
became  news. 

For  the  quickening  of  adverse  temper,  if  not  for  its  ex- 
travagant expression,  some  justification  was  to  be  found, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  critics,  in  the  pictures  criti- 
cized. None  of  the  painters  appeared  to  have  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  advice  which,  from  such  excellent 
motives,  had  been  offered  them.  But  the  chief  reason  for 
the  onslaught  lay  in  that  what  a  year  ago  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  deplorable  tendency,  illustrated  by  one 
or  two  wrong-headed  young  men,  was  now  known  to 
be  a  definite  movement  with  an  organization  and  a  name. 
Art  was  in  danger  and  the  enemy  had  been  located.  The 
scandalous  secret  was  out. 

That  the  existence  of  the  Brotherhood  should  be  kept  a 
secret,  that  it  should  not,  at  any  rate,  be  noised  abroad, 
had  been  agreed  among  the  members.  No  mention  of  it 
had  been  made  in  The  Germ.  It  is  true  that  the  initials 
P.R.B.  had  been  placed  on  certain  pictures,  but  with  such 
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discretion  that  they  had  been  unobserved  by  the  critics. 
One  man,  however,  a  sculptor  named  Alexander  Munro, 
had  been  puzzled  by  them  and,  being  a  friend  of  Rossetti's, 
he  had  persuaded  Rossetti  to  tell  him  for  what  they  stood. 
He  had  passed  the  information  on  to  a  journalist,  who 
found  it  of  sufficient  interest  to  make  into  a  lively  para- 
graph for  The  Illustrated  London  News.  What  happened  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Brotherhood,  when  Rossetti  con- 
fessed his  indiscretion,  was  perhaps  recorded  on  one  of  those 
pages  of  the  journal  which  he  afterwards  destroyed. 

Hunt  and  Rossetti  were  no  longer  working  together, 
but  this,  in  spite  of  Rossetti's  various  vagaries,  does  not 
mean  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  breach  had  occurred. 
Between  the  exhibition  and  the  sale  of  the  "  Rienzi  " 
Hunt  had  been  turned  out  of  his  studio,  and  his  possessions 
there  distrained,  for  non-payment  of  rent.  He  had  to 
return  to  his  father's  house. 

The  sale  of  his  picture  enabled  him  not  only  to  spend  a 
month  painting  on  the  Lea  marshes,  "  pure  and  beautiful 
at  that  date,"  and  to  go  abroad  with  Rossetti,  but  to  take 
a  new  lodging  at  Brompton,  whence,  finding  it  "incon- 
veniently small  for  painting,"  he  moved  at  the  beginning 
of  1850  to  Prospect  Place,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea.  At 
both  these  places  he  worked  on  his  new  picture,  "  Christian 
Priests  escaping  from  Druid  Persecution,"  the  landscape 
part  of  which  he  had  sketched  on  the  Essex  flats;  while 
Millais  in  Gower  Street  and  Rossetti,  who,  still  living  at 
home,  had  found  a  studio  in  Newman  Street  off  Oxford 
Street,  were  painting  subjects  not  only  religious  but 
scriptural. 

Rossetti's  first  intention  had  been  to  paint  a  triptych. 
The  central  compartment  was  to  show  the  Holy  Family 
eating  the  Passover,  and  the  two  side-pieces  the  Virgin 
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planting  a  lily  and  a  rose  and  the  Virgin  in  the  house  of 
Saint  John  after  the  Crucifixion.  He  made  a  drawing  of 
the  principal  subject  but  eventually  abandoned  it  for  a 
simpler  composition,  contenting  himself  with  a  single  panel 
and  two  figures.  Where  he  displayed  his  boldness  was  in 
his  coloration.     He  challenged  the  defenders  of  the 

brown  "  tradition  by  painting  white  upon  white,  with 
purest  gold  and  blue  and  crimson  and  the  lightest  of 
shadows  for  contrast. 

This  famous  and  lovely  picture,  "  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini," 
is  often  described  as  the  only  Pre-Raphaelite  picture, 
except  "  The  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin,"  which  Rossetti 
completed.  But  it  is  less  Pre-Raphaelite,  in  the  strict 
sense,  than  the  earlier  work.  Apart  from  the  positively 
careless  painting  of  the  angel's  halo,  and  some  lack  of  skill 
in  that  of  the  flames  round  the  angel's  feet,  which  were 
evidently  a  little  too  much  for  a  hand  still  'prentice,  there 
is  in  its  main  passages  a  freedom  of  brushwork  which 
might  not  have  been  permitted  had  the  picture  been 
executed  under  Hunt's  supervision. 

Millais's  "  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents  "  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  perfect  example  of  the  true  Pre-Raphaelite 
technique.  It  is  almost  arrogantly  so.  It  is  almost  as 
though  that  brilliant  young  man  had  accepted  a  challenge, 
not  from  his  critics  but  from  his  colleagues.  A  picture  of  a 
certain  kind  was  required  of  him.  Very  well,  he  would 
paint  it,  and  paint  it  so  that  it  should  represent  the  ultimate 
excellence  in  that  kind. 

"  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents  "  is,  in  fact,  a  tour 
de  force.  The  fundamental  sincerity  which  is  never  absent 
from  Hunt's  work  and  rarely,  if  ever,  from  Rossetti's  is 
not  to  be  discovered  in  it.  Millais  took  enormous  pains 
with  the  picture,    Every  detail  was  designed  and  re- 
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designed,  discussed  and  re-discussed  with  his  devoted 
family.  Only  a  real  carpenter  would  serve  as  model  for 
Saint  Joseph;  that  being  "  the  only  way  to  get  the  de- 
velopment of  the  muscles  right."  Yet  the  picture  conveys 
no  feeling  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  deep-seated  urgency. 
But  for  an  accident  the  same  mastery  of  means  might 
have  been  employed  on  giving  consummate  illustration  to 
the  methods  and  ideals  of  Etty.  The  craftsmanship  of 
"  The  Carpenter's  Shop  "  (to  give  the  picture  its  more 
popular  name)  is  certainly  magnificent.  But  so  is  the 
craftsmanship  of  many  later  pictures  by  the  same  artist 
which  are  now  much  less  admired.  And  while  those  make 
no  pretence  to  be  anything  more  than  what  they  obviously 
are,  the  skilful  representations  of  pleasing  or  interesting 
scenes  or  incidents,  the  other  lays  claim  to  a  special  grace, 
beyond  the  grace  of  execution,  which  it  does  not  in  truth 
possess — the  grace  which  must  be  accorded  to,  and  even 
set  .against  the  defects  of,  those  works  of  art  in  which  an 
authentic  spiritual  experience  has  found  expression.  This 
false  assumption  of  virtue  is  a  definite  count  against  a 
picture  the  purchase  of  which  for  the  nation,  at  a  very 
high  price,  was  the  occasion,  some  ten  years  ago,  of  a 
remarkable  outburst  of  popular  rejoicing.  It  is  no  pallia- 
tion of  the  still  more  remarkable  outburst  of  hysterical 
animosity  with  which  it  was  greeted  on  its  first  appearance 
in  public.  For  it  was  on  Millais's  handsome  head  that  the 
critics  emptied  the  most  acrid  vials  of  their  wrath. 

Millais,  however,  if  he  received  their  keenest  castigation, 
was  not  the  first  of  their  victims.  Once  more  Rossetti  had 
elected  to  send  his  picture  to  the  Free  Exhibition  rather 
than  to  the  Academy;  and  the  welcome  accorded  to 
"  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  "  was  very  different  from  that 
accorded  to  "  The  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin/'    In  the 
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incomparably  more  beautiful  picture  of  the  two  there  is 
no  longer  discovered  the  spirit  of  Era  Angelico  or  of 
Savonarola.  It  is  a  puerility,  "  which,  with  the  affecta- 
tion of  having  done  a  great  thing,  is  weakness  itself.  An 
unintelligent  imitation  of  the  mere  technicalities  of  old  art 
— golden  glories,  fanciful  scribblings  on  the  frame,  and 
other  infantine  absurdities — constitutes  all  its  claim." 
It  is  "  a  work  evidently  thrust  by  the  artist  into  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  more  with  the  presumption  of  a  teacher  than 
in  the  modesty  of  a  hopeful  and  true  aspiration  after 
excellence."  ^ 

Rossetti,  in  short,  was  a  Pre-Raphaelite,  one  of  those 
pernicious  young  men  who  dared  to  dispute  that  Raphael 
was  at  once  the  originator  and  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  true 
art  of  painting.  Although  he  did  not  exhibit  at  the 
Academy  he  was  given  the  honour  of  mention  among  the 
exhibitors.  "  In  point  of  religious  sentiment  Rossetti 
stands  the  chief  of  this  little  band." 

That  pronouncement,  complimentary  in  intention  but 
neither  accurate  nor  relevant,  followed  an  elaboration  of 
last  year's  charge  of  pedantic  archaism— a  charge  for 
which,  this  year,  there  was  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  reason; 
for  neither  Millais's  picture  nor  Hunt's  showed  the  faintest 
trace  of  medievalism  and  Rossetti,  if  he  had  borrowed  the 
clear  colours  of  the  quattrocento^  had  put  them  to  a  use 
entirely  his  own.  And  it  was  the  prelude,  after  a  brief 
patronizing  reference  to  Hunt,  to  a  furious  attack  on  the 
arch-offender.  "  Mr.  Millais  .  .  .  has  been  most  successful 
in  the  least  dignified  features  of  his  presentment,  and  in 
giving  to  the  higher  forms,  characters  and  meanings,  a 
circumstantial  art  language  from  which  we  recoil  with 

^  Rossetti  wrote  a  reply  to  this  criticism  which  the  editor  of  The 
AthetKsum  did  not  print. 
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loathing  and  disgust.  There  are  many  to  whom  his  work 
will  seem  a  pictorial  blasphemy.  Great  imitative  talents 
have  here  been  perverted  to  the  use  of  an  eccentricity  both 
lamentable  and  revolting." 

Thus  spoke  The  Athenmm^  and  other  journals  were  as 
emphatic  in  their  condemnation  of  the  picture.  "  Revolt- 
ing "  was  among  their  favourite  adjectives  for  it.  "  Mr. 
Millais's  principal  picture  is,  to  speak  plainly,  revolting," 
said  The  Times.  "  The  attempt  to  associate  the  holy 
family  with  the  meanest  details  of  a  carpenter's  shop,  with 
no  conceivable  omission  of  misery,  of  dirt,  of  even  disease, 
all  finished  with  the  same  loathsome  minuteness,  is  dis- 
gusting; and  with  a  surprising  power  of  imitation,  this 
picture  serves  to  show  how  far  mere  imitation  may  fall 
short,  by  dryness  and  conceit,  of  all  dignity  and  truth." 
"We  can  hardly  imagine,"  said  Blackwood's^  "anything 
more  ugly,  graceless,  and  unpleasant  than  Mr.  Millais's 
picture  of  Christ  in  the  Carpenter's  Shop.'  Such  a  collec- 
tion of  splay  feet,  puffed  joints,  and  misshapen  limbs  was 
assuredly  never  before  made  within  so  small  a  compass." 
The  journalistic  art  critics  of  that  time  were  as  ignorant 
as  they  were  pompous  and  stupid.  It  may  be  doubted 
that  they  had  ever  heard  of  Pieter  Breughel.  What,  one 
wonders,  would  they  have  found  to  say  of  that  "  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  "  which  is  now  among  the  most  highly 
esteemed  possessions  of  the  National  Gallery? 

The  most  popular  author  of  the  day  joined  the  hunt. 
In  his  recently  started  weekly.  Household  Words,  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  an  article  entitled  "  New  Lamps  for  Old," 
in  which  he  probably  imagined  that  he  had  disposed  once 
and  for  all  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  general  and 
of  Millais,  whom  he  was  later  to  know  and  to  admire,  in 
particular.  After  some  ponderously  facetious  preliminaries 
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he  addressed  himself  to  his  main  objective.  "  You  come," 
he  said,  "  in  this  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  which  is 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Wilkie,  Colhns,  Etty,  Eastlake, 
Mulready,  Leslie,  MacHse,  Turner,  Stanfield,  Landseer, 
Roberts,  Danby,  Creswick,  Lee,  Webster,  Herbert,  Dyce, 
Cope  and  others  who  would  have  been  renowned  as  great 
masters  in  any  age  or  country — you  come,  in  this  place, 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  Holy  Family.  You  will  have 
the  goodness  to  discharge  from  your  minds  all  Post- 
Raphael  ideas,  all  religious  aspirations,  all  elevating 
thoughts;  all  tender,  awful,  sorrowful,  ennobling,  sacred, 
graceful,  or  beautiful  associations;  and  to  prepare  your- 
selves, as  befits  such  a  subject — Pre-Raphaelly  considered 
— for  the  lowest  depths  of  what  is  mean,  odious,  repulsive, 
and  revolting. 

"  You  behold  a  carpenter's  shop.  ...  In  the  foreground 
of  that  shop  is  a  hideous,  wry-necked,  blubbering,  red- 
haired  boy  in  a  nightgown  who  appears  to  have  received  a 
poke  in  the  hand  from  the  stick  of  another  boy  with  whom 
he  has  been  playing  in  an  adjacent  gutter,  and  to  be  hold- 
ing it  up  for  the  contemplation  of  a  kneeling  woman,  so 
horrible  in  her  ugliness  that  (supposing  it  were  possible 
for  any  human  creature  to  exist  for  a  moment  with  that 
dislocated  throat)  she  would  stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
company  as  a  monster  in  the  vilest  cabaret  in  France,  or 
the  lowest  gin  shop  in  England."  After  describing  with 
equal  nicety  the  other  figures  in  the  picture  the  writer 
proceeded  to  adumbrate,  with  feigned  approval,  the 
foundation  of  a  number  of  revivalist  brotherhoods — Pre- 
Newtonian,  Pre-Harveian,  Pre-Chaucerian — on  the  lines 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Behind  his  loutish  irony  lay  a 
genuine  indignation  that  the  value  of  the  progress  which 
a  year  hence  was  to  receive  so  splendid  an  illustration  in 
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Hyde  Park  should  in  any  particular  have  been  called  in 
question. 

Nevertheless  this  excursion  into  an  alien  field,  where  a 
great  man  disported  himself  with  so  lamentable  a  lack 
either  of  dignity  or  of  intelligence,  was  probably  due  to 
his  friendship  with,  and  to  the  suggestion  of,  the  art  critic 
of  The  Athemum.  This  was  Frank  Stone,  a  painter  who 
was  soon  to  be  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy;  a 
contributor  to  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty,  "  the  poet," 
according  to  his  obituarist  in  the  journal  for  which  he 
wrote,  "  of  chess-table  flirtations  and  pianoforte  embar- 
rassments the  worthy  father  of  the  gentle  Marcus.  At 
what  time  he  began  to  write  for  The  Athemum  is  not  clear. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  jargon  in  which  they  are 
couched,  though  that  may  have  been  common  form,  it 
would  seem  that  both  the  admonitions  of  1849  and  the 
denunciations  of  1850  were  from  his  pen.  The  latter  cer- 
tainly were,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites  knew  who  was  their 
enemy.  Millais  met  Frank  Stone  the  other  evening,  who 
spoke  to  him  about  young  men,  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  art,  imagining  that  they  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing n,ew,  and  found  a  school;  and  said  he  supposed 
Millais  and  his  friends  considered  him  altogether  wrong  in 
his  productions — to  which  Millais  returned  a  decided 
affirmative."  ^ 

Millais  was  keenly  hurt  by  the  attacks  on  his  picture. 
It  is  true  that  when  he  saw  it  on  touching-up  day,  hung 
in  the  first  large  room  in  Trafalgar  Square,  he  had  ex- 
claimed, "  It's  the  most  beastly  thing  I  ever  saw."  But 
when  two  students  "  of  vainglorious  mien  "  had  dared  to 
laugh  at  it,  he  had  turned  and  rent  them.   "  Do  you  know 

^  Preraphaelite  Journal,  Sept.  30,  1850.  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and 
Letters,  p.  288. 
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what  you  are  doing?  "  he  had  asked.  "  Don't  you  see  that 
if  you  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  both  of  you, 
and  you  were  to  improve  every  day  of  your  lives  more  than 
you  will  in  the  whole  course  of  them  you  would  never  be 
able  to  achieve  any  work  fit  to  compare  with  that  pic- 
ture? "1  It  is  true,  also,  that  it  had  been  admired  by  two 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Academicians,  Mulready  and 
Maclise,  but  for  whose  insistence  it  would  not  have  been 
accepted  by  the  selection  committee,  and  that  it  had  been 
sold,  and  well  sold,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  exhibition. 
These  were  pleasant  events,  but  they  did  not  compensate 
for  the  brutalities  of  the  critics  or  the  jeers  of  the  public. ^ 
"  From  the  beginning,"  as  Coventry  Patmore  remarked, 
Millais  "  felt  and  exhibited  a  boyish  delight  in  worldly 
success  and  popularity."  And  from  the  beginning  he  had 
seemed  surely  on  the  way  to  them.  Now  he  had  suffered 
a  jarring  check,  and  he  had  the  sense  of  injury  of  the 
spoiled  child  who  has  for  the  first  time  been  spanked.  His 
parents  were  even  more  indignant.  They  had  taken  Jack 
away  from  school  at  the  first  threat  of  the  cane  and  now  he 
was  being  beaten  by  savage  and  self-appointed  school- 
masters. It  could  be  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  they 
looked  about  for  a  scapegoat,  the  wicked  boy  who  had 
got  their  darling  into  trouble.  They  easily  found  him. 
"  I  wish  you  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that 
Rossetti,"  said  Mrs.  Millais  to  Hunt.  "...  I  don't  like 
the  look  of  him;  he's  a  sly  Italian."  Hunt  put  up  a  de- 
fence of  his  friend,  protesting  against  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  Rossetti  who  had  persuaded  Millais  to  change  his 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  143,  144. 

2  Queen  Victoria,  who,  having  lately  given  birth  to  the  future 
Duke  of  Connaught,  was  unable  to  visit  the  Academy,  had  the  notorious 
picture  brought  to  her  for  inspection. 
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style.  But  Mr.  Millais  supported  his  wife.  Rossetti's  con- 
duct in  betraying  the  "  P.R.B.  secret  "  and  in  sending  his 
pictures  to  the  Free  Exhibition  instead  of  to  the  Academy 
was  "  quite  un-EngHsh  and  unpardonable.'*  He  pro- 
voked hostilities  and  then  shirked  the  battle.^ 

It  was  useless  for  Hunt  to  argue  with  the  outraged 
couple,  and  with  one  point  at  least  in  the  elder  Millais's 
indictment — that  Rossetti's  pictures  were  "  not  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  as  you  and  Jack  started  it " — he  was  in 
entire  agreement.  He  was  not  very  happy  about  his  own 
prospects.  His  picture  had  been  a  good  deal  abused, 
though  not  nearly  so  much  as  "  The  Carpenter's  Shop," 
and  he  had  not  sold  it.  He  saw  himself  again  faced  with 
direst  poverty  and  was  glad,  for  a  small  fee,  to  make  a 
copy  of  a  picture  for  William  Dyce,  who  had  compli- 
mented him  on  the  "  Druids  "  as  Egg  had  complimented 
him  on  "  Rienzi."  He  was  reduced  to  such  straits  that 
he  could  not  afford  the  materials  for  a  new  picture  of 
his  own. 

He  was  not  happy,  either,  about  the  outlook  of  the 
Brotherhood  as  a  whole.  Rossetti,  hurt  by  criticism  but 
not,  like  Millais,  accepting  it  as  a  challenge,  had  taken  a 
vow,  to  which,  with  a  few  special  exceptions,  he  was  faith- 
ful, never  again  to  offer  his  work  for  public  exhibition. 
"  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  "  also  remained  unsold  and  was  to 
be  a  blessed  white  eyesore  "  in  his  studio  for  some  three 
years  to  come. 

The  rest  of  the  Brethren  had  not  done  very  much  to 
justify  their  title.  Woolner,  still  forced  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  cutting  other  men's  marble,  had  made  a  portrait 
medallion  of  Coventry  Patmore,  bOon  to  be  followed  by 
similar  effigies  of  Mrs.  Patmore,  Tennyson  and  Carlyle, 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  155,  156. 
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to  both  of  whom  Patmore  introduced  him.  Except  in 
their  honesty  there  is  nothing  particularly  Pre-Raphaelite 
about  these.  Woolner,  at  any  rate,  "  utterly  repudiated 
medieval  influences."  ^ 

Those  influences  are  conspicuous  in  "  The  Proposal  "  of 
Frederic  Stephens,  who  was  painting  but  not  yet  exhibiting; 
and  it  may  be  suspected  that  they  appeared  in  some  de- 
signs from  Chaucer  which  he  had  made  by  the  beginning 
of  1850,  meaning  to  paint  them,  though  if  he  did  so  the 
canvasses  were  presumably  among  those  which  he  de- 
stroyed. But  in  a  picture  with  a  modern  subject,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  painted  so  early  as  1848,  there  is  no  taint  of 
archaism.  "  Mother  and  Child  with  Toys  "  is  a  very 
delightful  little  piece  of  work,  and  scrupulously  Pre- 
Raphaelite  in  technique.  The  minute  rendering  of  detail 
is  appropriate  to  the  intimate  domesticity  of  the  scene,  and 
is  not  obtained,  as  in  so  many  minor  pictures  of  the  school, 
at  the  expense  of  due  relief.  The  colouring,  in  which 
delicately  graduated  greys  predominate,  with  well-placed 
notes  of  brightness,  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  the  whole 
small  canvas  is  a  happy  representation,  realistic  yet  de- 
signed with  deliberation  and  taste,  and  without  the  least 
hint  of  either  sentimentality  or  caricature,  of  a  quiet 
Victorian  interior.  If  it  contains  no  lofty  moral  message 
it  is  a  picture  with  which  Hunt  ought  to  have  been  entirely 
satisfied. 

"  The  Proposal,"  "  Mother  and  Child  "  and  an  un- 
finished "  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Bedivere  "  (all  now  on 
loan  to  the  Tate  Gallery)  appear  to  be  the  only  extant 
pictures  by  Stephens,  with  the  exception  of  two  portraits, 
of  his  mother  and  father  respectively,  which  were  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1852  and  1854.  The  first  of  these  is 
^  Scottj  Autobiographical  J\fotes,  i,  281. 
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still  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  manner,  but  the  second  is  very 
much  broader  in  treatment.  Rossetti  found  it  a  "  sur- 
prising advance  on  former  productions,"  and  it  is  certainly 
a  piece  of  work  of  considerable  ability.  With  that  portrait 
and  the  "  Mother  and  Child  "  to  his  credit  Stephens  would 
have  been  far  better  justified  in  pursuing  the  art  of  painting 
than  many  who  have  persisted  in  doing  so. 

As  for  Collinson,  he  had  pictures  at  the  Academy  both 
in  1849  and  in  1850.  But  nobody  took  very  much  notice 
of  them.  Nor  were  they  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures;  for  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  journal  as  late  as  March, 
1850,  that  "  Collinson  .  .  .  after  this  year  .  .  .  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  cut  the  Wilkie  style  of  art  for  the  Early 
Christian."  This  he  did,  painting  The  Renunciation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  "  from  Charles  Kingsley's 
Sainfs  Tragedy,  which,  when  it  was  exhibited  next  year  at 
the  National  Institution  of  Fine  Arts — the  new  name  of 
the  Free  Exhibition — was  censured  in  The  Athenaum, 
presumably  by  Stone,  as  an  example  of  the  new  pernicious 
school.  But  the  censure  was  tempered  with  praise  as  it  was 
not  for  Millais  and  Hunt.  "  There  needs  the  cordial  yet 
searching  wit  of  a  Sydney  Smith  to  deal  as  they  deserve 
with  fopperies  of  this  order  manifested  in  Art — and  without 
let,  hindrance,  or  mitigation  so  far  as  concerns  Mr. 
Collinson;  because  in  this  very  picture  the  talent  is  as 
great  as  the  conceited  quietisms  which  we  have  repre- 
hended are  numerous.  .  .  .  An  air  of  solemnity  pervades 
the  scene  in  spite  of  its  affluence  of  bright  colour  and 
absence  of  shadow,  owing  to  the  artist's  constancy  to  one 
tone  of  thought  and  purpose." 

The  quietisms  and  the  solemnity  were  the  sincere  ex- 
pression of  a  mood  which,  nearly  a  year  before  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  skilfully  executed  picture,  had  carried  the 
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painter  not  only  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  so  out 
of  the  life  of  Christina  Rossetti,  but  out  of  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood.  The  letter  in  which  he  announced  his 
resignation  to  Gabriel  is  a  revealing  and  rather  a  pathetic 
document.  "  I  feel,"  he  wrote,  "  that  as  a  sincere  CathoHc, 
I  can  no  longer  allow  myself  to  be  called  a  P.R.B.  in  the 
brotherhood  sense  of  the  term,  or  to  be  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  magazine.  Perhaps  this  determination  to 
withdraw  myself  from  the  Brotherhood  is  altogether  a 
matter  of  feeling.  I  am  uneasy  about  it.  I  love  and 
reverence  God's  faith,  and  I  love  His  holy  Saints;  and  I 
cannot  bear  any  longer  the  self-accusation  that,  to  gratify 
a  little  vanity,  I  am  helping  to  dishonour  them,  and  lower 
their  merits,  if  not  absolutely  to  bring  their  sanctity  into 
ridicule.  I  cannot  blame  any  one  but  myself.  Whatever 
may  be  my  thoughts  with  regard  to  their  works,  I  am  sure 
that  the  P.R.B. 's  have  both  written  and  painted  con- 
scientiously; it  was  for  me  to  have  judged  beforehand 
whether  I  could  conscientiously,  as  a  Catholic,  assist  in 
spreading  the  artistic  opinions  of  those  who  are  not.  I 
reverence — indeed  almost  idolize — what  I  have  seen  of  the 
Pre-Raphael  painters;  chiefly  because  [they  fill]  my 
heart  and  mind  with  that  divine  faith  which  could  alone 
animate  them  to  give  up  their  intellect  and  time  and 
labour  so  as  they  did,  and  all  for  His  glory  who,  they  could 
never  forget,  was  the  Eternal,  although  he  had  once 
humbled  Himself  to  the  form  of  man,  that  man  might  be 
clothed  with  and  know  and  love  his  divinity.  I  have  been 
influenced  by  no  one  in  this  matter;  and  indeed  it  is  not 
from  any  anger  or  jealous  feeling  that  I  wish  to  be  no 
longer  a  P.R.B.  .  .  .  P.S. — Please  do  not  attempt  to 
change  my  mind."  ^ 

^  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  p.  275. 
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If,  as  he  claims,  the  writer  had  submitted  to  no  direct 
personal  influence  in  coming  to  his  decision,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  conscience  had  been  troubed  by  the 
charges  of  *'  pictorial  blasphemy  "  brought  against  "  The 
Carpenter's  Shop."  His  letter  was  dated  on  Whit  Monday, 
and  was  therefore  written  very  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  Academy.  Less  than  a  year  later  he  entered  a  Jesuit 
college  as  a  working  brother.  But  he  did  not  stay  there 
long  and  in  1854  he  was  once  more  exhibiting  at  the 
Academy.  "  What  do  you  think?  "  wrote  Rossetti. 
"  Collinson  is  back  in  London,  and  has  two  pictures  in  the 
R.A.  The  Jesuits  have  found  him  fittest  for  painting,  and 
have  restored  him  to  an  eager  world."  ^  Thenceforward 
he  exhibited  regularly,  but  his  painting  was  not  after  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  fashion — the  "  Renunciation  "  had  been 
an  unique  effort — and  his  old  friends  knew  him  no  more. 
William  Rossetti,  meeting  him  by  chance  in  after  years, 
"  found  from  his  conversation  that  his  religious  zeal  had 
then  very  much  abated." 

^  Letters  to  William  Allingham,  p.  126. 
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It  had  been  decided,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Hunt,  that 
the  original  numbers  of  the  Brotherhood  should  not  be 
increased.  But  the  unexpected  defection  of  Collinson  had 
created  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  vacancy.  The 
question  whether  it  should  be  filled  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Hunt's  rooms  in  the  middle  of  January 
1851. 

Various  other  questions  were  also  discussed  on  that 
occasion.  The  prescribed  monthly  meetings  had  lately 
fallen  into  a  "  shamefully  obsolete  condition  "  and  it  was 
felt  that,  if  the  Brotherhood  was  to  be  kept  in  being,  a 
more  definite  and  stringent  code  of  rules  was  necessary. 
So  a  constitution  was  elaborated  and  its  clauses  written 
out  by  the  secretary;  a  few  being  added  at  the  next 
meeting,  which  was  the  first  full  meeting  for  months  (and 
possibly  the  last  of  all),  Gabriel  having  been  unwell  in 
January  and  Woolner  out  of  town. 

The  principal  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  document  ^  are 
the  election  of  new  members  and  the  obligation  of  attend- 
ance at  meetings.  The  first  was  to  be  postponed  until 
after  the  spring  exhibitions,  and  if  any  successor  to  Collin- 
son should  then  be  nominated  he  was  to  remain  on  proba- 
tion for  a  year,  "  enjoying  meanwhile  all  the  advantages 

^  It  is  printed  in  Family  Letters  and  Memoir,  i,  139.  The  meetings 
at  which  it  was  drawn  up  are  recorded  in  the  journal. 
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of  full  membership,  except  as  to  voting."  Election  was  to 
be  by  ballot  and  to  be  renewable  annually  by  vote  of  the 
original  members. 

Meetings  were  to  be  held  on  the  first  Friday  in  every 
month,  the  members  playing  host  in  rotation;  and  for 
absence  without  due  excuse  a  fine  of  half-a-crown  was  to 
be  exacted,  or  of  five  shillings  should  the  absentee  have 
rightfully  been  the  host  of  the  evening.  The  January 
meeting,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  new  regime,  was  to  be 
a  special  occasion,  when  "  the  conduct  and  position  of 
each  P.R.B.  during  the  past  year,  in  respect  ojf  his  mem- 
bership," should  be  reviewed;  "  it  being  understood  that 
any  member  who  shall  not  appear  to  have  acted  up  to  the 
best  of  his  opportunities  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
Brotherhood  is  expected,  by  tacit  consent,  to  exert  himself 
more  actively  in  future."  Moreover,  "  any  member  con- 
sidered unworthy  to  continue  in  the  Brotherhood  "  could 
be  expelled  on  an  unanimous  vote,  and  "  in  case  any 
P.R.B.  should  feel  disposed  to  adopt  publicly  any  course  of 
action  affecting  the  Brotherhood  "  he  was  to  lay  his  inten- 
tion before  the  others.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  were 
also  defined,  with  particular  reference  to  the  keeping  and 
proprietorship  of  the  journal,  and  Shakespeare's  birthday 
was  decreed  a  sacred  day  to  be  honoured  at  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting. 

These  good  resolutions  were  not  destined  to  be  kept. 
Two  years  after  their  making,  and  after  a  long  neglect  of 
his  office  of  recorder,  William  Rossetti  made  what  was 
to  be  the  last  entry  in  the  journal.  "  The  solemn  code 
of  rules  which  I  find  attached  to  these  sheets,"  he  wrote, 
"  reads  now  as  almost  comic.  In  fact  it  has  been  a  proof 
of  what  Carlyle  says  in  one  of  his  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  that 
the  formulation  of  a  purpose  into  speech  is  destructive  to  that 
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purpose— for  not  one  of  the  new  rules  has  been  acted  on, 
and  the  falhng  off  of  that  aspect  of  P.R.Bism  dates  from 
just  about  the  time  when  those  regulations  were  passed  in 
conclave."  ^  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  Millais's  signifi- 
cant suggestion  at  the  meeting  at  Hunt's  that  "  consider- 
ing the  misapprehension  which  the  name  excites "  it 
might  be  advisable  for  the  associated  artists  to  cease  to  call 
themselves  P.R.B.s,  the  Brotherhood  was  still  for  some 
time  to  have  a  recognizable  and  recognized,  if  imper- 
ceptibly disintegrating,  entity.  "Both  Preraphaelism  and 
Brotherhood  are  as  real  as  ever,  and  purpose  to  continue 
so,"  William  asserted  in  that  same  entry  of  January  1853. 
No  doubt  the  date  at  which  the  latter  ceased  to  be  a  reality 
was  different  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  Brother. 

For  Collinson's  place  there  were  two  candidates,  Walter 
Howell  Deverell  and  Charles  Alls  ton  Collins.  Apart  from 
Brown  these  two  young  men,  who  were  much  of  an  age 
with  Hunt  and  Rossetti,  were  the  painters  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  Brotherhood  at  this  time.  Neither  of 
them,  in  the  event,  was  formally  elected  into  it,  and  neither 
seems  to  have  been  importunate  for  admission  or  to  have 
felt  any  rivalry  towards  the  other.  But  the  claims  of  each 
were  canvassed  and  they  were  identified  with  the  move- 
ment by  outsiders.  Perhaps  they  may  be  described  as 
Pre-Raphaelite  half-Brothers. 

Deverell  was  the  first  in  the  field.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cyclographic  Society  and  contributed  to  The 
Germ.  At  first  he  was  Rossetti's  friend  in  particular,  but  he 
was  a  man  attractive  to  all  who  knew  him  and  Millais 
conceived  a  strong  affection  for  him.  By  temperament  gay 
and  emotional,  he  was  quite  extraordinarily  handsome  in 
a  dark,  flashing  way,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  sketch- 
^  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  p.  308. 
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portrait  which  Hunt  made  of  him:  "of  so  lovely  yet 
manly  a  character  of  face,  with  its  finely-formed  nose, 
dark  eyes  and  eyebrows,  and  young  silky  moustache,  that 
it  was  said  ladies  had  gone  hurriedly  round  by  side  streets 
to  catch  another  sight  of  him."  ^  "  His,"  said  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  "  was  the  happiest  face  when  our  circle  sat 
together."  William  Rossetti  found  him  "  troubadourish," 
and  he  sometimes  exploited  his  good  looks  by  playing 
small  parts  on  the  provincial  stage. 

He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  paint  many  pictures  or 
to  bring  his  talent  to  maturity.  It  was  not  a  year  before 
his  death  that  he  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  which  was 
still  the  goal  even  of  revolutionaries.  A  picture  shown  at 
the  National  Institution,  in  company  with  Collinson's  one 
essay  in  Pre-Raphaelitism,  brought  upon  his  head  a 
specially  virulent  dose  of  Frank  Stone's  abuse.  "  Unlike 
Mr.  Collinson,  Mr.  Deverell  adds  the  oflfences  of  the  new 
school  to  those  of  the  old  one.  Not  only  does  he  use  his 
colours  with  an  audacity  of  which  the  Van  Eycks  and 
Hemlings  ^  and  Diirers  never  dreamed — not  merely  does 
he  intrude  on  the  eye  a  scratchy  mode  of  execution,  fit 
enough  for  the  reproduction  of  some  old  etchings  but  inde- 
fensible when  flesh  and  blood  are  to  be  painted — but  many 
parts  of  this  marvellous  picture  are  left  with  but  a  flimsy 
wash  of  colour,  not  concealing  the  clumsy  and  inaccurate 
jottings  of  the  reed-pen." 

The  charge  of  inaccuracy  and  lack  of  finish — ^faults  so 
grave  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  standard — is  not  without 
foundation.  Apart  from  a  general  heaviness  of  handling, 
and  a  lack  of  luminosity  in  what  is  pre-eminently  a  sunlit 

^  Scott,  Autobiographical  Notes,  i,  285, 

2  An  alternative  version  of  the  great  Fleming's  name  often  used  at 
that  time. 
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scene,  there  is  some  rather  slovenly  painting  in  the  "  Lady 
feeding  a  Bird  "  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  WilHam  Bell  Scott 
pronounced  Deverell  to  be  "  of  great  but  impatient 
genius,"  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  by  nature  unsuited  to 
pursue,  in  all  its  austerity,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  ideal  and 
would,  had  he  had  time  to  find  himself,  have  abandoned  it 
for  another  more  congenial.  Whatever  he  might  have 
done  his  friends  thought  highly  of  his  promise;  William 
Rossetti  recording,  without  ambiguous  intent,  that  he  had 
"  worthily  filled  up  the  place  left  vacant  by  Gollinson." 
But  Deverell  owes  his  place  in  history  less  to  his  painting 
than  to  the  fact  that  he  introduced  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
to  his  future  wife. 

It  was  to  Millais  that  Gharles  Collins  owed  his  entry  into 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  circle.  There  was  a  close  friendship 
between  them  which  must  have  been  based  on  an  attrac- 
tion of  opposites,  for  the  one  was  as  self-mistrustful  as  the 
other  was  self-reliant.  Collins  was  the  son  of  a  landscape 
and  genre  painter  of  distinction,  a  Royal  Academician, 
and  the  younger  brother  of  the  author  of  The  Woman  in 
White;  but  he  had  none  of  the  vivacity  which  made 
Wilkie  the  boon  companion  so  greatly  cherished  by  Charles 
Dickens.  His  timidities  were  a  frequent  theme  for  Millais's 
kindly  jesting.  Like  Gollinson  he  was  not  only  timid  but 
pious,  and  as  Gollinson  fell  in  love  with  Christina  Rossetti 
so  Collins  was  attracted  by  the  equally  devout  Maria,  who 
hardly  figures  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  story,  and  she  by  him. 
He  was  eventually  to  marry  Kate  Dickens,  the  novelist's 
daughter,  and  Holman  Hunt  was  his  best  man.  But  by 
that  time  he  had  left  painting  for  literature,  in  which  with 
one  humorous  book,  A  Cruise  upon  Wheels,  he  made  a  little 
reputation. 

His  piety,  which  was  that  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  is 
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By  Walter  Deverell 

ermission  of  the  National  Gallery,  Millbank 
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the  predominant  element  in  the  most  remarkable  of 
Gollins's  few  pictures ;  and  it  is  in  them,  if  anywhere  in  the 
work  of  the  EngHsh  Pre-Raphaelites,  that  a  spirit  really 
akin  to  Overbeck's  is  to  be  found.  Their  simplicity  is 
conscious  but  not  affected,  for  it  reflects  a  genuine  sim- 
plicity in  their  author;  and  they  are  painted  with  ability, 
though  William  Rossetti,  who  did  not  much  care  for  him, 
considered  that  Collins  had  "  little  of  the  artistic  nature." 
Perhaps  Rossetti  was  right,  for  Collins,  nurtured  among 
pictures,  had  taken  to  drawing  "  from  mere  habit."  As  a 
child  he  had  known  the  great  men  of  his  father's  genera- 
tion. Turner  and  Constable,  Wilkie  and  Etty,  who  had 
applauded  his  efforts  while  they  dandled  him  on  their 
knees.  "  I  looked  upon  their  diadems  as  a  part  of  man- 
hood that  must  come,"  he  told  Hunt  in  one  of  his  frequent 
moods  of  depression,  "  and  now  I  begin  to  doubt  and  fear 
that  was  a  mistake!  "  ^ 

He  began  early  to  exhibit  at  the  Academy,  painting  at 
first  after  the  older  fashion.  But  his  picture  of  1850, 
"  Berengaria's  Alarm  for  the  Safety  of  her  Husband,"  was 
classed  with  Hunt's  and  Millais's  as  "  another  instance  of 
perversion."  A  few  months  later,  some  time  before  the 
framing  of  the  new  constitution,  Millais  proposed  his 
admission  to  the  Brotherhood,  and  was  supported  by  Hunt, 
Stephens  and  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Woolner,  however, 
"  fought  the  point  savagely;  being  of  opinion  that  Collins 
has  not  established  a  claim  to  P.R.B.-hood,  and  that  the 
connexion  would  not  be  likely  to  promote  the  intimate 
friendly  relations  necessary  between  all  P.R.B.s."  And 
William  Rossetti  agreed  with  him.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
these  free-thinking  radicals  found  Collins 's  High  Church 
views  obnoxious :  there  was  certainly  some  ill-feeling,  and 
^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  215. 
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Millais  told  Hunt  that  Collins  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  their 
attitude.  When,  after  the  next  Academy,  William  Rossetti 
himself  thought  that  the  painter  had  established  "  a  strong 
claim  to  P.R.B.-hood,"  he  was  undesirous  of  the  honour, 
"  thinking  it  should  have  been  offered  long  ago."  ^ 

Millais's  proposal  came  by  letter  from  Botley,  near 
Oxford,  where  he  and  Collins  were  staying  in  uncom- 
fortable lodgings;  both  busy  on  the  backgrounds  of  new 
pictures  and  ColHns  immersing  himself  in  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  the  university  town.  Hunt,  Stephens,  and 
Gabriel  Rossetti  were  at  Sevenoaks,  painting  in  Knole 
Park  and  suffering  lamentable  weather.  "  Hunt  gets  on 
swimmingly,"  Rossetti  wrote  to  John  Tupper,  who,  like 
his  brother  George,  had  assisted  The  Germ—^  yesterday, 
indeed,  a  full  inch  over  the  ankles :  I  myself  had  to  sketch 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  without  a  hat,  and  with  my 
umbrella  tied  over  my  head  to  my  buttonhole — a  position 
which,  will  you  oblige  me  by  remembering,  I  expressly 
desired  should  be  selected  for  my  statue — (N.B.  Trousers 
turned  up) .  This  last  item  is  chiefly  to  suit  Woolner's  ideas 
of  sculpture,  should  he  get  the  commission.  .  .  .  To-day  I 
began  painting  my  picture  in  the  Park;  and  began  to 
profit  by  the  views  of  the  public  thereon.  One  man  told 
another  that  I  was  drawing  a  map,  and  analysed  my  outline 
to  that  end.  One  boy  was  kicked  by  another  for  insulting 
me  by  doubting  that  my  landscape  was  meant  for  a  deer  

"  The  cold  here  is  awful  when  it  does  not  rain,  and  then 
the  rain  is  awful.  '  And  what  shall  guard  me  but  my 
naked  love  ' — and  a  railway  rug.  .  .  ."^ 

The  picture  on  which  Rossetti  was  engaged  under  these 
discouraging  conditions  came,  for  the  present,  to  nothing. 

1  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  pp.  282,  297. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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More  than  twenty  years  later  it  was  finished  as  "  The 
Bower  Maiden,"  which  must  be  something  very  different 
from  what  had  originally  been  intended.  Hunt,  whose 
embarrassments  had  been  relieved  by  some  small  com- 
missions and  later  by  the  sale  of  the  "  Druids  "  to  a  pur- 
chaser introduced  to  him  by  Millais,  was  painting  a  sylvan 
scene  from  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  As  "  Valentine 
defending  Sylvia  "  it  went  to  the  Academy  in  the  following 
spring  and  got  the  reception  to  which  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
were  growing  accustomed.  The  critics  were  as  uncompli- 
mentary as  ever. 

This  year  it  was  Collins  who  was  singled  out  "  as  the 
most  prominent  among  the  band."  His  "  Convent 
Thoughts,"  a  dignified  if  undeniably  "  Early  Christian  " 
presentment  of  a  nun  walking  in  an  enclosed  garden,  was 
praised  for  its  sincerity;  but  Punch,  honouring  the  Brother- 
hood with  a  column  of  clumsy  satire,  suggested  that  it 
must  have  been  painted  in  support  of  the  No  Popery 
agitation,  which  was  then  at  its  hottest. 

Millais  exhibited  three  pictures.  "  The  Woodman's 
Daughter,"  the  subject  which  he  had  been  painting  in 
Oxfordshire,  was  taken  from  a  poem  of  Patmore's;  and 
when  Patmore  told  Tennyson  that  he  was  being  thus  illus- 
trated the  older  poet  had  replied  that  he  wished  Millais 
would  do  the  same  for  him.  That,  perhaps,  was  why 
"  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange  "  was  also  painted. 

The  third  picture  was  "  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the 
Ark,"  which  Millais  said  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  his  finest  work;  the  critics,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  having 
no  recognizable  place  in  the  universe.  There  were  parts  of 
it  which  he  felt  incapable  of  surpassing  and  certainly,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  approaching  what  should 
be  regarded  as  the  height  of  his  achievement.  The  rather 
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factitious  virtuosity,  the  youthful  swagger,  of  "  Lorenzo 
and  Isabella  "  and  "  The  Carpenter's  Shop  "  had  been 
left  behind,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  presage  of  the  easy 
acquiescence  in  the  requirements  of  commonplace  minds 
which  was  to  mark  his  later  work.  For  a  few  years 
Millais's  art,  brilliant  as  always  in  execution,  was  to  be 
delightful  and  wholly  satisfying  in  spirit;  with  an  element 
of  poetry  in  it,  at  once  very  human  and  hinting  at  fairy- 
land, which  is  none  the  less  authentic  (bui  all  the  more 
English)  because  it  brings  memories  of  the  arcadian 
Shakespeare  and  the  early  Milton,  of  Herrick,  Tennyson 
and  Keats.  "  It  was  strange,"  Hunt  noted,  "  how  from 
behind  his  practical  qualities  an  inspiration  to  convey  a 
poetic  meaning  would  take  possession  of  him,  which  was 
not  less  mystic  genius  because  he  could  give  no  logical 
reason  for  it,  or  because  no  type  of  it  could  be  found  in 
earlier  art."  ^  During  this  phase,  which  was  adumbrated 
in  the  pleasing  but  still  rather  too  deliberately  clever 
"  Ferdinand  lured  by  Ariel,"  exhibited  with  "  The  Car- 
penter's Shop  "  and  greeted  with  abuse  as  harsh  if  less 
voluminous,  Millais  still  exercised  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
technique  in  all  its  purity;  and  from  the  pictures  belong- 
ing to  it  may  be  derived  most  of  the  best  of  those  by  other 
men  (Hunt  apart)  which  are  properly  to  be  called  Pre- 
Raphaelite. 

In  these  pictures,  in  which  Millais,  if  not  most  himself, 
is  himself  at  his  most  attractive,  the  influence  of  Rossetti 
has  been  discovered.  It  has  also  been  denied  with  em- 
phasis and,  so  far  as  the  actual  manner  of  painting  is  con- 
cerned, with  perfect  justice.  "  My  pictures,"  said  Millais, 
"  would  have  been  exactly  the  same  if  I  had  never  seen  or 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  96. 
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heard  of  Rossetti."  In  making  that  assertion  it  is  to  be 
doubted  that  he  displayed  complete  self-knowledge. 

There  are,  at  all  events,  in  his  paintings  of  the  early 
'fifties,  or  in  many  of  them,  qualities  which  are  not  to  be 
found,  or  not  to  be  found  in  such  purity  and  intensity,  in 
his  earlier  or  his  later  work — sincerity  and  imagination. 
And  perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
"  Dante  Rossetti's  perfervid  imagination  was  on  one  side 
of  him,  and  Holman  Hunt's  powerful  intellect  and  resolu- 
tion were  on  the  other."  ^  It  is  true  that  before  the  phase 
was  ended  he  was  almost  out  of  touch  with  Rossetti.  But 
an  influence  is  not  cut  off  suddenly  like  an  electric  current. 
It  dies  like  a  fire. 

For  all  his  self-reliance  the  young  Millais  was  impression- 
able. He  had  been  impressed  by  Etty  and  it  was  because 
of  the  impression  which  Hunt  had  made  on  him  that  he 
had  deserted  the  way  of  Etty  for  a  severer  way  of  paint- 
ing. The  search  for  sincerity  in  his  work,  when  he  had 
settled  into  the  new  method  and  had  ceased  merely  to 
exploit  it,  and  before,  with  success  and  prosperity  in  sight, 
he  discarded  (but  with  no  dishonest  intent)  what  might 
hinder  his  reaching  them,  was  due  to  Hunt's  example. 
And  it  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that  the  special  imagina- 
tive quality  which  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  sincerity 
came  out  of  the  painter's  contact  with  Rossetti.  Few  men 
remained  altogether  unaflTected  by  that  magnetic  man, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  Millais,  protest  as  he  might  and 
however  fundamentally  antipathetic  he  might  find  him, 
was  not  so  entirely  immune  from  his  influence  as  in  after 
years  he  believed. 

Imagination  cannot  be  implanted  where  it  is  not.  But 


Spielmann,  Millais  and  his  Works,  p.  24. 
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it  can  be  quickened.  Millais  had  imagination,  though  it 
was  not  of  Rossetti's  fiery  kind.  And  surely  it  responded, 
if  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  the  visionary  energy  which 
brought  the  Brotherhood  and  The  Germ  into  being,  to  the 
enthusiasm,  which  was  Rossetti's  very  essence,  for  what 
was  fervent  and  coloured  and  strange  in  life  and  art. 
To  look  in  "  Opheha  "  or  "  The  BHnd  Girl  "  for  any  direct 
derivations  from  "  The  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin  "  or 
"  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini "  (Rossetti's  only  achieved  oil- 
pictures  when  they  were  painted)  would  be  wasted  curi- 
osity. But  would  those  pictures  have  been  just  as  they 
are  if  their  author  "  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
Rossetti"? 

Or  would  the  pictures  which  Hunt  was  painting  in  those 
same  years?  For  the  answer  to  that  question  there  is  less 
material  to  go  on;  for  Hunt  was  a  much  less  fertile 
painter  than  his  friend.  But  in  "  Valentine  defending 
Sylvia,"  in  "  Claudio  and  Isabella,"  even  in  "  The 
Hireling  Shepherd  "  there  seems  to  be  the  same  leaven  at 
work  as  in  Millais 's  contemporary  paintings.  There  is  a 
lightening  of  austerity,  an  inclination  towards  enchant- 
ment, a  suggestion  that  Pre-Raphaelitism,  in  the  person  of 
its  most  constant  champion,  was  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
a  new  romanticism,  Rossetti's  romanticism,  the  romanti- 
cism which  was  to  eventuate  in  Burne-Jones,  Morris,  and 
Swinburne. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment.  More  quickly  than  Millais 
turned  away  both  from  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  from 
Rossetti,  Hunt  returned  to  his  chosen  path — ^if  indeed  he 
can  be  said  to  have  left  it  and  not  merely  to  have  paused 
to  pluck  a  flower  or  two  by  the  way.  Nor  is  that  moment 
which  Rossetti  seems  to  dominate  any  excuse  for  saying, 
as  Ruskin  said,  that  Rossetti  was  "  the  founder,  and  for 
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some  years  the  vital  force,  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School  "  ^ 
or  that  Hunt  was  "  Rossetti's  disciple."  ^ 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  1851  both 
MHlais  and  Hunt  sent  pictures  of  merit  and  distinction,  and 
the  press  was  almost  unanimous  in  condemning  them. 
They  were  denounced  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Academy, 
and  such  men  of  light  and  leading  as  Kingsley  and 
Macaulay  let  it  be  known,  if  with  more  moderation  than 
Dickens,  that  they  considered  the  new  art  to  be  pernicious 
in  tendency.  The  voice  of  The  Spectator,  which  was  the 
voice  of  William  Rossetti,  was  an  inadequate  counterblast 
to  the  massed  trumpets  of  abuse. 

Soon,  however,  the  persecuted  artists  were  to  find  a 
weightier  champion.  The  author  of  Modern  Painters  was 
no  longer  an  anonymous  graduate  of  Oxford.  He  was  a 
critic  whose  pronouncements  were  received  with  great 
and  increasing  respect.  Millais  had  read  not  a  word  of 
them,  but,  being  moved  to  "  great  agitation  and  anger  " 
by  a  "  furious  attack  "  in  The  Times,  he  called  on  Coventry 
Patmore  and  besought  him  to  brief  John  Ruskin  for  the 
defence. 

^  Notes  on  Pictures  (1902),  ii,  226. 

2  The  Art  of  England  ( 1 886) ,  p.  6.  Charles  Ricketts  wrote  of  Rossetti 
rather  too  sweepingly:  "  Among  the  Pre-Raphaelites  he  counted  as 
a  leavening  force  towards  emotional  ardour  and  symbolism,  the  ideals 
of  these  young  Englishmen  would  otherwise  have  been  realistic, 
sentimental,  or  didactic,  as  it  is  with  Holman  Hunt "  ( The  Observer, 
Oct.  14,  1928). 


CHAPTER  XIII:  THE  INTERVENTION  OF 
RUSKIN  AND  A  RURAL  INTERLUDE 


RusKiN  was  of  course  aware  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 
But  he  had  not  yet  given  them  serious  consideration  or 
reahzed  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  paint  pictures 
very  much  as  he  thought  pictures  ought  to  be  painted. 
"  The  Carpenter's  Shop  "  had  made  no  particular  im- 
pression on  him  until  William  Dyce  had  forced  him  to 
look  for  its  merits;  and  then  the  impression  had  not  been 
altogether  favourable.  Immediately  on  Patmore's  visit, 
therefore,  he  hastened  to  Trafalgar  Square  to  examine  the 
insulted  canvases;  and  went  home  to  write  a  letter  to  The 
Times  which  was  published  a  few  days  later.  After  a  fort- 
night he  followed  it  with  a  second;  and  henceforth  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  was  never  very  far  from  his  thoughts  or  his 
pen  when  he  was  writing  about  art. 

His  letters  to  The  Times  are  a  reasoned  protest  against 
unintelligent  abuse;  but  they  by  no  means  consist  of 
unqualified  panegyric.  No  extravagant  claims  are  made 
in  them  for  the  artists  whom  the  writer  has  taken  under 
his  wing.  Their  promise  is  found  to  be  greater  than  their 
performance.  But  their  faults  are  in  accidentals,  their 
virtues  in  essentials.  Hunt's  Sylvia  and  Noah's  daughters- 
in-law  are  criticized  for  their  lack  of  personal  attraction; 
a  tadpole  in  Collins 's  convent  garden  is  "  rather  too  small 
for  his  age."  "  Mr.  Hunt  has  a  slight  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate reflected  lights;  and  if  Mr.  Millais  has  ever  been 
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near  a  piece  of  good  painted  glass  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  its  tone  is  more  dusky  and  sober  than  that  of  his 
Mariana's  window."  There  are  defects  in  the  painting  of 
flesh,  especially  by  Millais.  On  the  other  hand,  with  one 
or  two  specified  exceptions,  "  there  is  not  a  single  study  of 
drapery  in  the  whole  Academy,  be  it  in  large  works  or 
small,  which  for  perfect  truth,  power,  and  finish  could  b  e 
compared  for  an  instant  with  the  black  sleeve  of  the  Julia, 
or  with  the  velvet  on  the  breast  and  the  chain  mail  of  the 
Valentine  of  Mr.  Hunt's  picture;  or  with  the  draperies  on 
the  table  of  Mr.  Millais's  '  Mariana,'  and  of  the  right-hand 
figure  in  the  same  painter's  *  Dove  returning  to  the 
Ark.'  " 

More  important — the  painters  are  vindicated  against  the 
charge  of  false  perspective  and  the  oft-repeated  indictment 
of  deliberate  archaism.  Their  true  intention  is  rightly 
divined.  "  These  Pre-Raphaelites  (I  cannot  compliment 
them  on  common-sense  in  choice  of  a  mm  de  guerre)  do 
not  desire  nor  pretend  in  any  way  to  imitate  antique  paint- 
ing as  such.  They  know  very  little  of  ancient  paintings 
who  suppose  the  works  of  these  young  artists  to  resemble 
them.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  their  aim — ^for,  as  I  said,  I 
do  not  know  the  men  themselves — the  Pre-Raphaelites 
intend  to  surrender  no  advantage  which  the  knowledge  or 
inventions  of  the  present  time  can  afford  to  their  art. 
They  intend  to  return  to  early  days  in  this  one  point  only — 
that,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  draw  either  what  they 
see,  or  what  they  suppose  might  have  been  the  actual  facts 
of  the  scene  they  desire  to  represent,  irrespective  of  any 
conventional  rules  of  picture-making;  and  they  have 
chosen  their  unfortunate  though  not  inaccurate  name 
because  all  artists  did  this  before  Raphael's  time,  and  after 
Raphael's  time  did  rtot  this,  but  sought  to  paint  fair  pic- 
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tures,  rather  than  represent  stern  facts;  of  which  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that,  from  Raphael's  time  to  this  day, 
historical  art  has  been  in  acknowledged  decadence." 

"  And  so  I  wish  them  all  heartily  good  speed,"  Ruskin 
concluded,  "  believing  in  sincerity  that  if  they  temper  the 
courage  and  energy  which  they  have  shown  in  the  adoption 
of  their  systems  with  patience  and  discretion  in  framing  it, 
and  if  they  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  by  harsh 
or  careless  criticism  into  rejection  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
obtaining  influence  over  the  minds  of  others,  they  may,  as 
they  gain  experience,  lay  in  our  England  the  foundations 
of  a  school  of  art  nobler  than  the  world  has  seen  for  three 
hundred  years." 

On  the  whole  these  letters  made  very  pleasant  reading 
for  the  Brethren.  There  was  one  passage  in  the  first  of 
them,  however,  to  which  they  took  exception:  a  disparag- 
ing allusion  to  their  supposed  "  Romanist  and  Tractarian 
tendencies."  "  I  am  glad  to  see,"  wrote  Ruskin,  "  that 
Mr.  Millais's  lady  in  blue  is  heartily  tired  of  her  painted 
window  and  idolatrous  toilet  table;  and  I  have  no  particu- 
lar respect  for  Mr.  CoUins's  lady  in  white,  because  her 
sympathies  are  limited  by  a  dead  wall."  A  protest  was 
made,  and  the  accusation,  which  as  regards  Collins  was 
hardly  misdirected,  was  withdrawn  in  the  second  letter; 
but  the  irrepressible  Protestant  in  Ruskin  could  not  refrain 
from  commenting  "  that,  instead  of  the  '  pilgrimage  '  of 
Mr.  Collins's  maiden  over  a  plank  and  round  a  fish-pond, 
that  old  pilgrimage  of  Christiana  and  her  children  towards 
the  place  where  they  should  '  look  the  Fountain  of  Mercy 
in  the  face,'  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  in  these 
times."  And  many  years  later,  reverting  to  Millais's 
picture,  the  irrepressible  moralist  in  him  opined  that  "  if 
the  painter  had  painted  Mariana  at  work  in  an  unmoated 
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grange,  instead  of  idle  in  a  moated  one,  it  had  been  more 
to  the  purpose — ^whether  of  art  or  Hfe." 

Besides  writing  the  letters  Ruskin  inserted  references  to 
Hunt  and  Millais  in  a  new  edition  of  the  first  volume  of 
Modern  Painters  which  was  shortly  to  appear,  and  in  August 
he  came  out  with  a  substantial  pamphlet  entitled,  simply, 
Pre-Raphaelitism.  It  is  a  discussion  of  principles  and  contains 
little  that  is  specific  about  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters. 
Turner  and  his  work  make  a  far  larger  showing.  Neverthe- 
less the  pamphlet  is  throughout  a  defence  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  ideal,  a  plea  for  honest  vision  and  truth  to 
nature  as  the  essentials  of  good  art.  "  I  am  thus  tedious 
in  dwelling  on  Turner's  powers  of  memory,"  Ruskin 
writes,  "  because  I  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly  seen  how  all  his 
greatness,  all  his  infinite  luxuriance  of  invention,  depends 
on  his  taking  possession  of  everything  that  he  sees — on  his 
grasping  all,  and  losing  hold  of  nothing — on  his  forgetting 
himself,  and  forgetting  nothing  else.  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  how  every  great  man  paints  what  he  sees  or 
did  see,  his  greatness  being  indeed  little  else  than  his 
intense  sense  of  fact.  And  thus  Pre-Raphaelitism  and 
Raphaelitism,  and  Turnerism,  are  all  one  and  the  same, 
so  far  as  education  can  influence  them.  They  are  different 
in  their  choice,  different  in  their  faculties,  but  all  the  same 
in  this,  that  Raphael  himself,  so  far  as  he  was  great,  and 
all  who  preceded  or  followed  him  who  ever  were  great, 
became  so  by  painting  the  truths  around  them  as  they 
appeared  to  each  man's  own  mind,  not  as  he  had  been 
taught  to  see  them,  except  by  the  God  who  made  both 
him  and  them." 

In  other  words  the  fundamental  virtues  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  whom,  with  much  the  same  reservations  as 
he  made  in  the  letters  to  The  Times,  the  writer  commends 
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for  their  courage,  their  sincerity  and  their  actual  achieve- 
mentj  are  not  inseparable  from  their  special  technique. 
Indeed,  they  are  warned  against  an  excess  of  laborious- 
ness.  The  early  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  an  elaboration 
of  the  thesis  that  great  work  is  always  work  done  easily, 
being  that  for  which  the  worker  is  by  nature  fitted,  and 
towards  the  end  that  thesis  is  given  a  particular  applica- 
tion. "It  is  not,  however,  only  in  invention  that  men 
overwork  themselves,  but  in  execution  also;  and  here  I 
have  a  word  to  say  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites  specially.  They 
are  working  too  hard.  There  is  evidence  in  failing  portions 
of  their  pictures,  showing  that  they  have  wrought  so  long 
upon  them  that  their  very  sight  has  failed  for  weariness, 
and  that  the  hand  refused  any  more  to  obey  the  heart. 
And,  besides  this,  there  are  certain  qualities  of  drawing 
which  they  miss  from  over-carefulness.  For,  let  them  be  as- 
sured, there  is  a  great  truth  lurking  in  that  common  desire 
of  men  to  see  things  done  in  what  they  call  a  '  masterly,' 
or  '  bold,'  or  '  broad,'  manner;  a  truth  oppressed  and 
abused,  like  almost  every  other  in  this  world,  but  an 
eternal  one  nevertheless;  and  whatever  mischief  may  have 
followed  from  men's  looking  for  nothing  else  but  this  facility 
of  execution,  and  supposing  that  a  picture  was  assuredly  all 
right  if  only  it  were  done  with  broad  dashes  of  the  brush, 
still  the  truth  remains  the  same: — that  because  it  is  not 
intended  that  men  shall  torment  or  weary  themselves  with 
any  earthly  labour,  it  is  appointed  that  the  noblest  results 
should  only  be  attainable  by  a  certain  ease  and  decision 
of  manipulation."  This  was  a  point  to  which,  although 
in  the  examination  of  individual  pictures  he  did  not  always 
keep  it  consistently  in  view,  Ruskin  was  to  return  in  sub- 
sequent pronouncements  on  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  a  lecture  delivered  at 
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Edinburgh  in  1853  as  one  of  a  course  on  architecture  and 
painting. 

These  writings  of  Ruskin's  were  far  from  stemming  the 
tide  of  adverse  criticism.  It  was  to  flow  so  long  as  there 
was  a  Pre-RaphaeHte  within  its  range,  and  the  champion 
himself  was  to  be  bespattered  by  it.  Pre-Raphaelitism  was 
reviewed  with  severity — or  with  what  the  author  described 
as  "  sheer  broad-faced,  sheepish,  swinish  stupidity  " — and 
more  than  one  pamphlet  was  written  to  controvert  its 
conclusions.  A  certain  Reverend  Edward  Young  lectured 
on  the  matter  at  Bristol;  and  his  lecture  was  "  published 
by  request."  Later  he  produced  a  book  of  three  hundred 
pages  called  Pre-Raffaelitism;  or,  a  popular  enquiry  into  some 
newly-asserted  principles,  connected  with' the  Philosophy,  Poetry, 
Religion,  and  Revolution  of  Art.  His  object,  apparently,  was 
the  defence  of  idealism  against  realism,  but  he  is  so  verbose 
and  incoherent  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  him  with 
sufficient  patience  to  unravel  his  argument.  Opponents 
of  rather  more  respectable  calibre  were  Edward  Villiers 
Rippingille  and  John  Ballantyne,  both  of  them  professional 
painters. 

Nevertheless,  if  Ruskin's  advocacy  produced  no  sudden 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  Brotherhood,  the  service  which 
it  rendered  them  was  very  considerable.  The  Art  Journal 
might  dismiss  his  pamphlet  as  a  "  maundering  medley 
the  die-hards  might  continue  to  rage;  there  were  many 
people  to  whom  the  word  of  the  author  of  Modern  Painters 
was  gospel  on  questions  of  art.  Henceforward  it  was  not 
to  be  so  easy  to  affect  to  regard  the  exponents  of  the  new 
style  of  painting  as  mere  froward  boys.  You  might  like 
them  or  you  might  dislike  them:  you  must  at  any  rate 
take  them  seriously. 

Nor  did  Ruskin  confine  the  expression  of  his  benevolence 
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to  words.  He  offered  to  buy  "  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to 
the  Ark,"  which  was  already  sold,  and  found  a  purchaser 
for  "  Valentine  defending  Sylvia."  Before  that  happened 
the  picture  had  been  sent  to  the  Liverpool  Academy  and 
had  been  awarded  a  prize  of  fifty  pounds  which  was  offered 
annually  for  the  best  picture  exhibited  there. ^  This  was 
another  encouraging  event  for  Hunt  in  particular  and  for 
the  Brotherhood  at  large. 

Encouragement  of  that  material  kind  was  still  very  much 
needed;  and  by  none  more  than  by  Hunt.  So  despondent 
as  to  his  prospects  had  he  become  that,  in  this  summer  of 
1 85 1,  he  had  almost  decided  to  abandon  the  profession  in 
which  he  had  made  so  strenuous  an  endeavour  to  establish 
himself.  He  was  hesitating  between  the  alternative 
courses  of  going  up  to  Oxford  to  work  for  a  fellowship  and 
of  apprenticing  himself  to  an  uncle,  who  was  a  farmer,  with 
a  view  to  fitting  himself  for  emigration  to  Canada  or 
Australia.  And  he  would  probably  have  done  either  the 
one  or  the  other  had  not  Millais  come  to  the  rescue,  insist- 
ing on  lending  him  the  wherewithal  to  continue  painting 
for  another  year  at  least.  It  was,  as  Hunt  wrote  in  old 
age,  "  a  joyous  act  of  friendship  to  record." 

Millais,  alone  of  the  Brethren,  was  making  steady  finan- 
cial headway.  He  had  lately  been  able  to  pay  off  what 
moneys  his  parents  had  advanced  to  him.  In  spite  of  the 
critics  he  was  selling  his  pictures  with  regularity  and 
promptitude,  and,  while  the  dealers  were  growing  in- 
terested in  him,  he  had  found  a  private  patron  who  was 

1  The  Liverpool  Academy  showed  a  notable  sympathy  with  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  and  their  allies.  Between  1851  and  1858  their  prize 
went  twice  to  Hunt,  twice  to  Millais,  twice  to  Madox  Brown,  and 
once  to  Mark  Antony  "  for  a  landscape  which  bore  strong  traits  of  our 
manner." 
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to  prove  both  generous  and  constant.  During  a  visit  to 
Oxford  in  1848  to  paint  a  portrait  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Clarendon  Press,  "  a  man  of  the  most 
cultivated  tastes,  and  highly  respected  and  loved,"  with  a 
wife  who  was  "  a  very  counterpart  of  himself."  This 
couple  conceived  a  liking  for  Millais  and  an  admiration 
for  his  work;  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  the  following  year 
to  paint  the  printer's  portrait;  and  when  he  and  Collins 
were  staying  at  Botley  they  received  from  the  Combes  a 
good  deal  of  hospitality.  Millais  called  Combe  the  Early 
Christian  and  Mrs.  Combe  Mrs.  Pat,  and  he  wrote  them 
both  some  very  charming  letters. 

It  was  Combe  who  had  bought,  before  it  was  finished, 
the  picture  which  Ruskin  wanted;  and  it  was  Mrs. 
Combe's  uncle,  Mr.  Bennett,  "  a  gentleman  of  very  mature 
years,  rich  and  not  inconsequently  inclined  to  indulge  in 
the  caprices  of  old  age,"  who,  on  Millais's  recommenda- 
tion, had  bought  Hunt's  "  Druids  "  as  a  present  for  his 
niece.  For  Millais  was  as  keen  to  sell  his  friends'  pictures 
as  his  own.  Through  him,  no  doubt,  Collins  got  the  com- 
mission to  paint  Mr.  Bennett,  the  result  being  an  admirable 
representation  of  a  lively  and  it  seems  a  bacchanalian  old 
eccentric;  and  he  encouraged  the  Combes  in  their  in- 
clination to  acquire  "  Convent  Thoughts,"  for  which,  to 
make  it  more  attractive,  he  designed  a  firame. 

In  this  last  instance  of  kindliness  he  was  not  moved 
exclusively  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  picture  in  ques- 
tion. "  My  somewhat  showmanlike  recommendation  of 
Collins'  '  Nun '  is  a  pure  matter  of  conscience,"  he  told 
Combe,  "  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  not  altogether  faulty." 
And  to  Mrs.  Combe,  when  the  purchase  had  been  made, 
he  wrote:  "  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  render  you  my  most  heart- 
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felt  thanks  for  the  noble  appreciation  of  my  dear  friend 
Collins'  work  and  character.  I  include  character,  for  I 
cannot  help  believing,  from  the  evident  good  feeling  evinced 
in  your  letter,  that  you  have  thought  more  of  the  beneficial 
results  the  purchase  may  occasion  him  than  of  your  per- 
sonal gratification  at  possessing  the  picture. 

"  You  are  not  mistaken  in  thus  believing  him  worthy  of 
your  kindest  interests,  for  there  are  few  so  devotedly 
directed  to  the  one  thought  of  some  day  (through  the 
medium  of  his  art)  turning  the  minds  of  men  to  good 
reflections  and  so  heightening  the  profession  as  one  of 
unworldly  usefulness  to  mankind. 

"  This  is  our  great  object  in  painting,  for  the  thought  of 
simply  pleasing  the  senses  would  drive  us  to  other  pursuits 
requiring  less  of  that  unceasing  attention  so  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  a  perfect  work."  ^  There  was  much  of 
the  simple  moralist  in  Millais.  And  towards  Collins  his 
feeling  was  protective. 

In  the  following  July  he  went  once  more  into  the  country, 
and  Hunt  went  with  him.  Collins  presently  joined  them 
and  William  Millais  was  sometimes  of  the  company,  making 
his  admirable  water-colour  landscapes,  which  were 
*' worthy,"  according  to  Rossetti,  "of  almost  any  one 
except  his  brother."  They  were  away,  with  occasional 
short  visits  to  town,  until  the  beginning  of  December; 
staying  first  in  a  cottage  near  Kings ton-upon-Thames  and 
afterwards  at  Worcester  Park  Farm  near  Cheam,  the 
ancient  hunting-box  of  a  king's  mistress  who  was  fabled 
to  haunt  it.  During  those  months  some  very  celebrated 
pictures  were  begun;  for  Millais  painted  the  backgrounds 
of  "Ophelia"  and  "The  Huguenct,"  Hunt  those  of 
"  The  Hireling  Shepherd  "  and  "  The  Light  of  the  World," 
1  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais ,  i,  103. 
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on  which  he  worked  by  moonHght.  Against  the  ivy-clad 
wall  which  forms  the  background  of  "  The  Huguenot  " 
Millais  originally  proposed  to  place  a  nameless  man  with 
a  nameless  maid,  to  illustrate  a  line  of  Tennyson's,  but 
Hunt  objected  that  "  a  simple  pair  of  lovers  without  any 
powerful  story,  dramatic  or  historical,  attaching  to  the 
meeting  was  not  sufficiently  important."  "  It  may  be  a 
crotchet  of  mine,"  he  said,  "  but  I  have  none  but  passing 
interest  in  pictures  of  lovers,  as  lovers  devoid  of  other 
interest.  ...  If  they  are  badly  done  I  despise  them,  and  if 
they  are  well  done  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  be  there."  ^ 
Yet  (apart  from  the  quality  of  its  painting)  it  is  because 
it  illustrates  the  way  of  any  man  with  any  maid,  and  not 
for  its  scriptural  reference,  for  its  general  humanity  and  not 
for  its  particular  morality,  that  "  The  Hireling  Shepherd  " 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Hunt's  own  pictures. 

That  villegiature  was  a  time  of  fruitful  work  and  of  much 
entertainment  by  the  way.  Its  latter  weeks  are  recorded 
in  a  laconic  but  amusing  and  illuminating  diary  kept  by 
Millais  at  the  instigation  of  Coventry  Patmore,  who  was  a 
visitor  to  the  farm.  It  was  an  unique  essay  in  the  kind, 
for  Millais  was  not  given  to  the  unnecessary  exercise  of  his 
pen. 

In  the  daytime  the  companions  were  separated,  each 
going  to  the  place  where  he  was  painting;  building  huts 
of  straw  for  their  protection  when  the  weather  grew  cold. 
But  in  the  evenings  they  read  and  talked  and  there  were 
days  of  rain  or  bad  light  on  which  they  had  to  invent 
amusement.  Once  Hunt  and  Millais  collaborated  in 
decorating  the  door  of  a  cupboard  in  the  farmhouse 
sitting-room.   Their  landlady  was  very  much  annoyed — 

^  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  i,  137;  Pre-Raphaelitism 
and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  203. 
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"  the  door  had  only  lately  been  '  so  beautifully  grained 
and  varnished  '  " — until  a  chance  caller  offered  her  a 
"  lovely  Indian  shawl  "  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  carry 
away  the  door  in  exchange. 

There  were  children  at  Worcester  Park,  and  the  future 
author  of"  My  First  Sermon  "  and  "  My  Second  Sermon,"  of 
"  Cherry  Ripe  "  and  "  Bubbles "  was  already  a  lover  of  child- 
ren. Lavinia  and  Fanny  are  prominent  figures  in  the  diary. 
"  Lavinia  I  allowed  to  sit  behind  me  on  the  box  border  and 
watch  me  paint,  on  promise  of  keeping  excessively  quiet; 
she  complained  that  her  seat  struck  very  cold.  .  .  .  Eldest 
sister,  Fanny,  came  and  looked  on  too.  Told  me  her 
mother  says,  about  a  quarter  to  six,  *  There's  Long-limbs 
(J.E.M.)  whistling  for  his  dinner;  be  quick  and  get  it 
ready.'  Played  with  children  en  masse  in  the  parlour  before 
their  bedtime.  .  .  .  Beautiful  morning:  frost  on  the  barn 
roofs  and  green  before  the  houses.  Played  with  the  children 
after  breakfast,  and  began  painting  about  nine.  Baby 
screaming — commenced  about  ten  o'clock.  Exhibition  of 
devilish  passion,  from  which  it  more  particularly  occurred 
to  me  that  we  are  born  in  sin.  Family  crying  continually, 
with  slight  intermission  to  recover  strength.  Lavinia 
beaten  and  put  under  the  garden  clothes-pole  for  being 
naughty,  to  stay  there  until  more  composed.  Perceiving 
that  to  be  an  uncertain  period,  I  kissed  her  wet  eyes  and 
released  her  from  her  position  and  sat  her  by  me.  Quite 
dumb  for  some  time;  suddenly  tremendously  talkative. . . . 
Fine  sunny  morning.  Ate  grapes.  Little  Fanny  worked 
at  a  doll's  calico  petticoat  on  a  chair  beside  me.  Driven 
in  by  drizzling  weather,  I  worked  in  the  parlour;  Fanny, 
my  companion,  rather  troublesome.  Coaxed  her  out. 
Roars  of  laughter  outside  the  window — F.  flattening  her 
nose  against  the  pane. . . .  Worked  in  the  warren  opposite 
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the  wall,  and  got  on  well,  though  teased,  while  painting, 
by  little  Fanny,  who  persisted  in  what  she  called  *  tittling  ' 
me  1 

Visitors  to  the  farmhouse  were  frequent.  Hunt's  father 
and  Millais's  came;  Madox  Brown  and  William  Rossetti; 
"  Dicky  "  Doyle  (a  new  acquaintance)  and  his  brother 
Henry;  and  Wilkie  Collins,  genial  but  a  good  deal 
troubled  about  his  brother's  state  of  mind.  Millais  and 
Hunt  were  invited  to  a  dance  by  Charles  Leslie,  who  was 
living  at  Hampton,  and  received  great  courtesy  from  a 
very  charming  gentleman  who  painted  pictures  so  differ- 
ent from  their  own;  and  they  went  to  London  to  attend 
the  first  of  the  Royal  Academy  conversaziones. 

Charles  Collins  they  found  rather  a  wet-blanket.  He 
lacked  enterprise  for  the  mildest  adventure,  and  was 
afraid  of  the  dark.  He  was  taciturn  and  melancholy. 
"  Charley  has  immensely  altered,"  Millais  confided  to 
Mrs.  Combe,  "  scarcely  indulging  in  an  observation.  I 
believe  he  inwardly  thinks  that  carefulness  of  himself  is 
better  for  his  soul.  Outwardly  it  goes  far  to  destroy  his 
society,  which  now,  when  it  happens  that  I  am  alone  with 
him,  is  intolerably  unsympathetic."  Collins's  scrupulosity 
in  the  observance  of  days  of  abstinence  was  not  easily 
compatible  with  farmhouse  fare,  and  his  genuflections  in 
church,  which  the  painters  regularly  attended,  rendered 
him  conspicuous.  To  Millais,  in  whose  serenely  accepted 
Christianity  there  was  no  place  for  such  niceties,  these 
practices  were  irritating;  and  he  was  inclined  to  poke 
fun  at  them  until  dissuaded  by  Hunt  and  Wilkie  Collins. 

A  particular  cause  of  Collins's  despondency  was  that  the 
picture  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  making  no  satisfac- 
tory progress.   According  to  Hunt  it  was  to  have  been  a 
1  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais ^  i,  125-127. 
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Nativity,  painted  "  with  arboreal  richness."  But  by 
another  account  the  artist,  having  chosen  a  background, 
could  not  decide  on  a  subject  to  set  against  it.  "  He  got  as 
far  as  placing  upon  the  canvas  an  old  shed  with  broken 
roof  and  sides,  through  which  the  sunlight  streamed;  with 
a  peep  outside  at  leaves  glittering  in  the  summer  breeze; 
and  at  this  he  worked  week  after  week  with  ever  Varying 
ideas  as  to  the  subject  he  should  ultimately  select.  At  last 
he  found  a  beautiful  one  in  the  legend  of  a  French  peasant, 
who,  with  his  family,  outcast  and  starving,  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  ruined  hut  and  were  ministered  to  by  a  saint."  ^ 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  picture  was  never  finished.  Collins 
painted  several  others,  and  exhibited  them  at  the  Academy, 
before,  some  three  or  four  years  hence,  he  laid  aside  his 
brush.  But  when  he  was  dead — skilled  by  cancer  at  the 
age  of  forty-five — Hunt,  called  in  to  make  a  last  drawing  of 
his  old  friend,  found  by  his  bedside  that  canvas  begun  in 
Surrey  more  than  twenty  years  before. ^ 

For  Millais  himself  the  sojourn  at  Worcester  Farm  had  at 
least  one  day  of  melancholy.  It  was  a  Sunday  and  he  had 
walked  to  Ewell  to  call  on  some  friends,  who  took  him  to 
church.  "  On  our  way  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B — ,  my  old 
flame.  Wished  myself  anywhere  but  there;  all  seemed  so 
horribly  changed;  the  girl  I  knew  so  well  calling  me  *  Mr. 
Millais  '  instead  of  'John,'  and  I  addressing  '  Fanny '  as 
*  Mrs.  B — She  married  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her 
father;  he,  trying  to  look  the  young  man,  with  a  light  cane 
in  his  hand.  Walked  over  his  grounds  (which  are  very 
beautiful)  and  on  to  the  new  church,  wherein  the  captain 
joined  us,  and  shook  hands  most  cordially  with  me.  A 

^  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  i,  133. 
2  There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  Charles  Collins  by  S.  M. 
Ellis  in  his  Wilkie  Collins,  Le  Fanu  and  Others  (i 931),  pp.  54-73- 
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most  melancholy  service  over,  all  walked  home.  Mrs.  B — 
distant,  and  with  her  mother.  Mr.  B —  did  not  accom- 
pany us;  found  him  at  the  captain's  house — an  apparently 
stupid  man,  plain  and  bald.  Was  perfectly  stupefied  by 
surprise  at  Mrs.  B —  asking  me  to  make  a  little  sketch  of  her 
ugly  old  husband.  They  left,  she  making,  at  parting,  a 
bungling  expression  of  gladness  at  having  met  me." 

But  in  spite  of  the  lost  illusions  of  two-and-twenty 
Millais  thoroughly  enjoyed  those  rural  weeks  of  shortening 
days  and  changing  tints,  of  work  and  good  fellowship. 
And  to  Hunt  in  old  age  they  were  a  golden  memory,  a 
halcyon  time  such  as  he  was  never  quite  to  know  again. 
"  Alas!  "  he  wrote,  "  no  two  dreams  are  alike," 


CHAPTER  XIV:  A  SOUL  IN  A  FERMENT 


To  THE  Academy  exhibition  of  1852  Millais  sent  the 
two  pictures  begun  at  Worcester  Park,  as  well  as  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Patmore.  The  slower  Hunt  sent  only  "  The  Hire- 
ling Shepherd."  "  The  Light  of  the  World  "  was  not  yet 
ready  to  have  its  large  effect  upon  his  fortunes.  Collins 
had  three  pictures  hung,  "  May  in  Regent's  Park  "  the 
most  noteworthy;  and  Stephens,  with  the  portrait  of  his 
mother,  was  for  the  first  time  an  exhibitor. 

The  attitude  of  the  press  was  very  different  from  what 
it  had  been  a  year  ago.  There  was  censure  still,  but  it  was 
no  longer  strident.  Even  Frank  Stone  expressed  himself 
with  moderation.  The  writings  of  Ruskin  had  had  their 
effect;  and,  more  than  that,  the  painters  were  establishing 
themselves  on  their  own  merits.  They  were  selling  their 
pictures,  and  they  were  beginning  to  exert  an  influence. 
They  must  be  accorded,  in  due  measure,  the  respect  due 
to  their  success. 

"  These  neologists,  or  palaeontologists,  in  Art  are  not 
losing  ground,"  the  critic  of  The  Athenmm  was  fain  to 
admit;  "  their  strict  observations  and  minute  imitation 
of  Nature  seem  even  to  have  awakened  some  of  the  '  older 
masters  '  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  the  necessity  of  paying 
more  attention  than  they  hitherto  have  to  colour  and 
detail."  He  showed  quite  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
what  the  Pre-Raphaelites  were  really  aiming  at.  "  In 
fact,  Raphaelism  in  Art  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  a 
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part  and  parcel  of  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  and  akin 
to  tractarianism  in  faith  " — ^which  is  not  a  repetition  of 
Ruskin's  accusation  of  "  Romanist  and  Tractarian  ten- 
dencies," but  something  a  good  deal  nearer  the  truth. 
"It  is  the  reaction  and  an  antagonism  to  the  conven- 
tional, the  sensual  and  the  unbelieving — and  has  the  false- 
hood and  exaggeration  common  to  reactions  in  general. 
Its  object  is  to  give  new  life  to  dry  bones,  and  to  spiritualize 
the  formal  and  the  material.  It  is  the  protest  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  against  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth 
especially."  The  writer's  observations  on  the  proper  re- 
lationship between  modern  and  medieval  art  are,  as 
generalizations,  equally  reasonable;  and  he  admits  that 
it  is  not  so  much  from  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement — 
not,  at  any  rate,  from  Millais — as  from  disciples  more 
enthusiastic  than  discriminating  that  its  distortion  is  now 
to  be  feared. 

Descending  to  particulars,  he  criticizes  Collins  for  out- 
stripping the  normal  human  eye  in  the  visualization  of  his 
blossoms;  and  in  "  The  Hireling  Shepherd  "  he  can  find 
little  good  beyond  its  accuracy.  Hunt's  amorous  hind 
and  his  buxom  doxy  are  too  coarse  for  the  nice  palate  of 
the  "  poet  of  chess-table  flirtations."  "  The  faces  and 
arms  are  stippled  in  with  miniature  care,  and  tinted  as  if 
both  had  fed  on  madder  or  been  busy  with  raspberries, 
and  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a  course  of  brimstone." 
"  Like  Swift,"  Hunt  "  revels  in  the  repulsive."  It  is  not 
added  that  Hunt,  like  Swift,  held  up  the  repulsive,  if 
repulsive  his  peasants  can  be  called,  to  moral  execration. 
"  The  romp  and  rubicundity  of  this  pair  contrast  with  the 
pallor  and  pathos  of  Mr.  Millais's  picture  " — a  conclusion 
almost  worthy  of  Swinburne. 

For  Millais,  "  the  Raphael  of  our  Pre-Raphaelites,"  the 
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praise  is  but  lightly  tempered  with  rebuke.  Of  "  Ophelia  " 
it  is  complained  that  "  there  is  no  pathos,  no  melancholy, 
no  one  brightening  up,  no  last  lucid  interval.  If  she  die 
swanlike  with  a  song,  there  is  no  sound  or  melody,  no 
poetry  in  the  strain."  It  is  clear  that  Stone  had  an  ear 
only  for  the  most  obvious  music;  but  he  appreciated  the 
brilliant  painting  of  the  picture  and  how,  in  spite  of  the 
minute  and  jewel-bright  rendering  of  flower  and  foliage 
and  water-weed,  the  central  figure  holds  its  place  and 
asserts  its  significance.  "  The  Huguenot "  gave  him 
pleasure  almost  unalloyed.  "  The  depth  of  colour  and 
luminous  glow,"  he  wrote,  "  will  be  best  felt  by  the  killing 
effect  which  this  picture  produces  on  some  of  its  unfor- 
tunate neighbours."  And  the  sentiment  delighted  him  as 
much  as  the  execution. 

Frank  Stone,  in  fact,  had  conceived  great  hopes  of 
Millais's  redemption.  A  year  later  he  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  their  fulfilment.  In  "  The  Order  of  Release  "  he 
discovered  that  the  painter  had  "  so  completely  escaped 
from  the  trammels  of  the  school  which  he  founded  as  to 
make  us  wonder  that  he  should  still  consent  to  be  fettered 
by  them  in  '  The  Prescribed  Royalist.'  "  But  "  The  Order 
of  Release  "  has  only  to  be  compared  with  "  The  Black 
Brunswicker  "  of  i860  for  it  to  be  seen  how  short  a  step 
Millais  had  yet  taken,  when  he  painted  the  earlier  picture, 
along  the  road  leading  away  from  the  Pre-Raphaelite  ideal. 

Nevertheless  the  lines  of  his  future  development  were 
already  laid  down.  For  some  years  yet  he  was  to  dip  into 
that  well  of  true  poetry  which  it  has  been  suggested  was 
set  flowing  by  Rossetti.  "  Ophelia  "  came  from  it,  and 
"  The  Blind  Girl,"  and  finally— for  the  celebrated  "  Sir 
Isumbras "  was  but  another  tour  de  force  in  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  manner — the  "  Autumn  Leaves  "   of  1856. 
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But  at  the  same  time  he  was  beginning  to  exploit  a  diflfer- 
ent  type  of  subject  and  a  more  obvious  vein  of  sentiment 
in  pictures  more  hkely  to  have  a  popular  appeal.  Of  this 
"  The  Huguenot,"  "  The  Order  of  Release  "  and  "  The 
Rescue  "  of  a  few  years  later  are  examples.  These 
pictures,  in  virtue  both  of  their  feeling  and  of  their  tech- 
nique, may  still  be  called  Pre-Raphaelite.  But  they  con- 
tain the  germ  of  successors  which  may  not. 

Millais  was  now  firmly  on  his  feet.  His  pictures  found 
ready  purchasers.  If  he  still  had  detractors,  his  importance 
as  a  painter  was  nowhere  denied;  and  he  had  sufficient 
sense  of  it  himself  to  be  bitterly  indignant  when,  at  the 
autumn  elections,  his  candidature  for  an  associateship  of 
the  Royal  Academy  was  unsuccessful.  He  threatened  to 
shake  the  dust  of  the  institution  which  had  nurtured  him 
off  his  feet  and  was  only  appeased  by  the  assurance  that 
the  sole  cause  of  his  rejection  had  been  that  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  prescribed  age  of  four  and  twenty.  He  was 
regarded  at  once  as  the  outstanding  figure  among  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  and  as  the  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
who  showed  most  signs  of  escaping  from  its  perversities. 
He  was  the  cherished  friend  alike  of  Charles  Leslie  and 
John  Ruskin;  for  it  was  not  to  the  earnest  Hunt,  who  had 
burned  midnight  oil  over  the  pages  of  Modern  Painters^ 
but  to  the  debonair  Millais,  who  had  refused  to  look  at 
them,  that  Ruskin,  with  unforeseeable  consequences,  had 
extended  his  intimacy.  Outside  the  circle  of  his  profession 
and  its  critics  he  was  also  making  friends :  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  (old  insults  forgotten),  Wilkie  Collins  and  Anthony 
TroUope  among  them.  He  shot  and  fished  and  hunted 
and  began  to  acquire  that  air  of  the  country  gentleman 
which  in  after  years  so  well  became  him.  Prosperity  was 
plainly  his  destiny. 
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The  rest  of  the  Brethren  were  in  very  difFerent  case. 
Hunt  had  met  with  some  success  and  had  been  able  to 
pay  off  his  debt  to  his  friend,  but  his  position  was  not  yet 
assured,  his  reputation  still  to  estabHsh.  Collins  was  in 
the  slough  of  despond  whither  temperament  rather  than 
circumstance  had  led  him.  Stephens  and  Deverell  were 
obscure  and  poor.  Woolner  had  temporarily  forsaken 
his  art. 

A  competition  had  been  announced  for  a  monument  to 
Wordsworth  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Woolner  decided 
to  enter  for  it  and  set  aside  all  other  tasks  while  he  worked 
at  a  design.  His  composition  was  commended  by  the 
committee,  but  another  was  preferred  to  it.  Woolner's 
disappointment  was  extreme  and  his  financial  position 
desperate.  Rossetti  urged  him  to  give  up  sculpture  for 
painting  and  he  did  make  "  an  essay  in  oil  colours  of  a 
lady  floating  upon  a  cloud,  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  ^  But  a  friend  was  going  to  the 
Australian  goldfields  and  Woolner  decided  to  accompany 
him,  that  he  might  make  a  fortune  and  return  to  the 
practice  of  his  art  unharassed  by  poverty.  He  sailed  from 
Plymouth  in  July  1852,  and  Madox  Brown,  who  saw  him 
off  and  had  thoughts  of  the  same  adventure — ^for  it  was 
the  time  of  the  great  gold  rush — was  inspired  by  the  part- 
ing to  paint  "  The  Last  of  England,"  in  which  he  por- 
trayed himself  and  his  second  wife  hand-clasped  on  the 
deck  of  an  emigrant  ship,  gazing  wistfully  back  to  the 
receding  shore.  It  is  the  most  appealing  of  his  pictures 
and,  with  "  Work,"  the  most  Pre-Raphaelite. 

Woolner  was  away  for  more  than  two  years  and  while 
away  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  Brethren.  On  an  April 
day  of  1853  all  that  were  left  of  them  met  at  Millais's,  on 
^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  157. 
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Gabriel's  suggestion,  to  make  portraits  of  one  another  to 
send  to  him;  Rossetti  drawing  Hunt — a  picture  "  uni- 
versally pronounced  to  resemble  Rush  on  his  trial  " — 
Stephens  drawing  Millais,  and  so  on.  These  went  to 
Australia  in  a  long  gossiping  letter  from  Rossetti,  whose 
affection  for  the  recipient  was  also  given  expression  in  a 
sonnet  written  two  months  earlier. 

Woolner,  to-night  it  snows  for  the  first  time. 

Our  feet  knew  well  the  path,  where  in  the  snow 

Mine  leave  one  track.   How  all  the  ways  we  know 

Are  hoary  in  the  long  unwonted  rime! 

Grey  as  their  ghosts,  which  now  in  your  new  clime 

Must  haunt  you,  while  those  singing  spirits  reap 

All  night  the  fields  of  hospitable  sleep. 

Whose  song,  pass'd  the  whole  sea — ^finds  counter-chime. 

Can  the  year  change,  and  I  not  think  of  thee, 

With  whom  so  many  changes  of  the  year. 

So  many  years  were  watched;  our  love's  degree 

Alone  the  same?  Ah!  still,  for  thee  and  me, 

Winter  or  Summer,  Woolner,  here  or  there, 

One  grief,  one  joy,  one  loss,  one  victory.^ 

Woolner  did  not  make  his  fortune  in  the  goldfields. 
For  a  while  he  practised  sculpture  in  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  getting  a  good  many  commissions  for  medallion 
portraits;  and  when  he  came  to  England  in  1854 — 
"  rather  broader  and  stouter,  and  certainly  looking 
healthier,  but  unaltered  otherwise,"  according  to  Rossetti; 
"  very  strangly  altered,"  according  to  Brown — it  was  with 
the  intention  of  returning  to  Australia.  He  never  did  so, 
but  gradually  made  his  way  in  his  profession  at  home,  and 
in  1874  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician,  obtaining  also 


^  Amy  Woolner,  Thomas  Woolner,  R.A  :  His  Life  in  Letters,  pp.  51,  52, 

58. 
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some  reputation  as  a  poet.  His  relations  with  his  old 
associates  were  resumed  but  not,  except  with  William 
Rossetti,  for  very  long  maintained.  With  Gabriel  his 
indiscreet  tongue  was  the  cause  of  a  breach  too  wide  for 
William's  conciliatory  efforts  to  close. 

From  the  visitors  to  Worcester  Park  in  that  pleasant 
autumn  of  1851  there  had  been  one  conspicuous  absentee. 
Gabriel  Rossetti  was  expected,  but  he  did  not  arrive. 
The  next  time  that  Millais  was  in  town  he  called  on  him 
and  found  him  in  low  spirits.  He  sat  with  him  to  keep 
him  company;  but  it  must  have  been  about  that  date 
that  he  complained  to  Hunt  that  Rossetti  seemed  "  little 
desirous  to  court  intimacy."  Closer  friends  than  Millais 
were  finding  him  moody  and  capricious.  "  He  has  a 
sardonic  almost  cruel  look  at  times,"  wrote  William 
Allingham;  though  that  may  have  been  somewhat  later. ^ 
Madox  Brown  scented  an  estrangement  even  from  his 
brother. 

For  some  months  past  Rossetti  had  been  traversing  a 
difficult  way;  and  would  be  for  several  years  to  come. 
"  The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,"  wrote  Keats  in 
the  most  famous  passage  of  his  prose,  "  and  the  mature 
imagination  of  a  man  is  healthy;  but  there  is  a  space  of 
life  between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the  charac- 
ter undecided,  the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the  ambition 
thick-sighted."  Keats  did  not  live  long  enough  to  realize 
how  wide,  for  some  men,  that  space  of  life  may  be. 
Rossetti,  though  he  found  illusive  oases  on  the  journey, 
never  reached  the  further  side  of  it. 

After  his  two  pictures  of  the  Virgin  he  lost  his  bearings. 

^  Unpublished  note.  Another  laconic  but  pregnant  note  of 
Allingham's  was  made  about  1854:  "  Away.  We  separate.  D.G.R. 
runs  after  me.   I  rude." 
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As  William  Bell  Scott  said,  he  "  floundered  about."  He 
had  sworn  that  he  would  never  again  submit  a  picture  for 
public  exhibition,  but  for  a  good  while  he  was  to  have 
nothing  to  submit.  Before  he  painted  "  Ecce  Ancilla 
Domini  "  he  began  on  a  subject  from  Pippa  Passes — 
"  Hist,  said  Kate  the  Queen  " — Browning  being  at  that 
time  the  poet  whom  of  all  he  most  admired.  But  he  could 
not  finish  it.  In  contrast  to  the  two  religious  pieces  it  was 
to  have  been  an  elaborate  composition  containing  forty 
figures,  and  it  proved  beyond  his  powers  of  management. 
Then  came  the  canvas  started  and  abandoned  in  Knole 
Park;  and  there  were  other  attempts  as  abortive.  "  Ros- 
setti  has  just  thrown  up  a  third  picture,  and  will  have 
nothing  [in  the  Academy],"  Brown  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
March  1851.  "...  He  has  made  some  designs  which  are 
perfectly  divine,  I  mean  by  that,  finer  than  anything  I 
have  ever  seen,  but  paint  he  will  not.  He  is  too  idle." 
Eighteen  months  later  the  tale  was  much  the  same.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  out  of  three  or  four  pictures  begun, 
he  has  not  finished  any,  but  he  has  painted  and  sold  three 
or  four  lovely  Dantesque  water-colour  drawings  and 
written  some  lovely  verses."  In  the  same  letter  Brown  drew 
up  a  list  of  pictures,  completed  or  in  hand,  by  the  little 
group  of  painters  in  whom  he  took  a  special  interest. 
Rossetti's  tale  was  six  "  commenced  and  put  by."  ^ 

Like  Brown  himself,  like  Hunt  and  Woolner,  Rossetti 
had  moments  of  discouragement  when  he  contemplated 
changing  his  profession.  He  even  considered  applying  for 
employment  as  a  telegraph  operator  on  the  North  Western 
Railway,  and  got  so  far  as  visiting  a  suburban  station  "  to 
see  what  a  telegraph  was  like."  "  For  one  reason  or 
another,  and  luckily  for  all  parties  concerned — ^including 
^  HuefFer,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  pp.  75,  90,  91. 
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maybe  the  railway  passengers  " — the  project  "  very 
rapidly  came  to  nothing."  ^ 

But  in  spite  of  his  hesitations  and  spoiled  canvases  and 
fits  of  thwarting  despondency.  Brown  was  wrong  in  calling 
Rossetti  idle  at  this  time.  He  was  writing  some  of  his  finest 
poetry.  He  was  perfecting,  under  Patmore's  astringent 
criticism,  his  translations  from  Dante  and  Guido  Caval- 
canti  and  Cino  da  Pistoia.  He  sometimes  helped  his  brother 
with  his  articles  for  The  Spectator.  And  he  was  making 
those  lovely  water-colour  drawings  of  which  Brown  spoke. 

A  few  years  more  were  to  pass,  however,  before  that 
phase  of  his  art  should  blossom  in  its  full  beauty.  His 
friends  might  be  forgiven  for  not  yet  realizing  its  true 
significance,  and  for  thinking  that  as  a  painter  he  had 
come  to  a  standstill.  His  father  thought  so;  and  was 
disappointed  and  vexed. 

Things  were  not  going  very  well  with  the  Rossetti  house- 
hold. Gabriele  was  old,  nearly  blind,  and  had  had  more 
than  one  paralytic  stroke.  He  could  no  longer  go  out 
teaching,  though  he  continued  his  unremunerative 
labours  in  literature.  Early  in  1851  the  family  left  Char- 
lotte Street  for  a  cheaper  house  in  Arlington  Street, 
Mornington  Square;  and  there,  with  the  aid  of  Christina, 
Mrs.  Rossetti  set  up  a  school.  Maria  was  teaching  else- 
where. 

The  school,  which  was  attended  by  children  of  the 
humbler  sort,  was  not  a  financial  success,  and  the  Rossettis 
were  often  hard  put  to  it  to  pay  their  bills.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  William's 
slender  salary  went  into  the  common  stock;  but  Gabriel 
was  earning  hardly  anything,  spending  more  than  he 
earned,  and  sponging  on  William  to  such  an  extent  that 
^  Family  Letters  and  Memoir ^  i,  168. 
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Deverell  told  Brown  that  he  believed  that  the  younger 
brother  was  avoiding  the  elder  because,  when  they  met, 
"  he  was  ordered  peremptorily  to  hand  over  all  the  cash 
he  had  about  him."  ^ 

That  was  when,  for  the  first  few  months  of  185 1,  Gabriel 
was  living  with  Deverell  in  a  studio  in  Red  Lion  Square,  of 
which  the  landlord  stipulated  that  their  models  should 
be  kept  "  under  some  gentlemanly  restraint,  '  as  some 
artists  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  art  to  the  baseness  of  pas- 
sion.'"  ^  But  for  the  greater  part  of  1851  and  1852, 
until  he  took  rooms  in  Chatham  Place  near  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  which  were  to  be  his  home  for  ten  eventful  years, 
he  was  painting  in  Brown's  studio  but  living  in  Arlington 
Street;  and  no  doubt  keeping  the  irregular  hours  which 
were  his  habit. 

It  displeased  his  father,  who  had  had  such  high  hopes  of 
him,  to  see  him  apparently  wasting  his  time  and  dissipating 
his  energies  while  his  mother  and  brother  and  sisters  were 
toiling  at  drab  employments.  Gabriele  Rossetti  was  a 
quick-tempered  man;  so,  too,  was  Gabriel;  and  angry 
words  passed  between  them.  Their  quarrels  were  after- 
wards a  cause  of  bitter  regret  to  the  son,  and  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  when  he  was  sick  and  beset  by  morbid 
fancies,  their  memory  came  to  obsess  him.  He  had  a  very 
strong  affection  for  his  father,  as  for  all  his  family,  and 
when  he  had  finally  ceased  to  live  with  him  he  wrote  to 
Woolner:  "  Probably  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  at  his 
outset  in  life  does  not  turn  wanderer  in  one  way  or  other, 
but  a  very  few  years  are  enough  to  bring  one  to  wonder  at 
the  peace  within  one's  father's  house,  and  to  cherish  it  as 

1  Hueffer,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  p.  75. 

^  Preraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  p.  291.  The  same  studio  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  Burne-Jones  and  William  Morris. 
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a  chief  blessing."  ^  When  that  was  written  Gabriele, 
Frances,  and  Christina  were  Hving,  and  the  two  women 
keeping  school,  at  Frome  in  Somerset.  They  had  gone 
there  in  the  spring  of  1853,  but  after  a  year  of  what  proved 
a  luckless  venture  they  returned  to  London  on  the  in- 
sistence of  William,  who  had  been  given  a  substantial 
increase  in  his  salary  at  the  Excise  Office.  Henceforth  the 
devoted  young  man  was  to  be  the  mainstay  of  his  mother 
and  sister;  but  the  old  Carbonaro  and  mystic  came  back 
only  to  die. 

If  Gabriel  was  not  exactly  dissolute  at  this  time,  he  was 
keeping  dissolute  company.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood was  a  singularly  well-behaved  body  of  young  men. 
If  they  sat  up  late  and  engaged  in  nocturnal  rambles,  it 
was  for  no  questionable  purpose.  Beer  was  their  headiest 
beverage.  But  Rossetti  had  made  friends  whose  ways  were 
not  so  innocent,  literary  men  who  lived  the  bohemian  life, 
preferred  whisky  to  beer,  and  found  other  amusements  for 
their  nights  than  star-gazing  on  Hampstead  Heath.  Now 
and  later  there  were  moods  in  which  Rossetti  found  such 
men  congenial  and  could  be  most  at  his  ease,  and  make 
himself  persona  grata,  in  their  raffish  society.  The  principal 
figures  in  this  particular  set  were  James  Hannay  and 
William  North,  both  of  them  men  of  talent  and  the  authors 
of  books  which  attracted  some  ephemeral  attention. 
Hannay,  who  eventually  became  British  consul  at  Barce- 
lona but  died  suddenly  in  early  middle  age,  was  a  heavy 
drinker.  North,  after  quitting  England  and  "  two  women 
who  had  some  claim  upon  him  " — ^for  "  to  be  tied  down  to 
church  ceremonies  was  of  course  not  in  his  line  " — com- 
mitted suicide  in  New  York  before  he  was  thirty.  ^ 

^  Thomas  Woolner,  R.A.:  His  Life  in  Letters,  p.  60. 
2  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Some  Reminiscences ,  i,  164-167. 
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However  far  Rossetti  went  with  these  ill-regulated  com- 
panions, it  was  certainly  not  in  art  alone  that  he  was 
floundering  about.  His  emotional  life  was  undergoing  a 
profound  disturbance.  Almost  simultaneously  two  women 
of  very  different  natures  had  invaded  it.  He  was  in  thrall 
at  once  to  love  sacred  and  profane. 

On  a  day  of  1850  Walter  Deverell,  while  shopping  with 
his  mother,  was  so  struck  by  the  appearance  of  an  assistant 
in  a  bonnet  shop  near  Leicester  Square  that  he  per- 
suaded Mrs.  Deverell  to  ask  her  if  she  would  sit  to  him. 
The  girl  assented,  and  Elizabeth  Siddal  entered  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  circle. 

That  an  attractive  shopgirl  of  seventeen  should  be 
translated  into  an  artist's  model  was  nothing  extraordinary. 
It  must  have  happened  to  many  such.  But  the  outcome 
of  this  particular  instance  of  a  commonplace  occurrence 
was  very  extraordinary  indeed.  Elizabeth  Siddal  was  to 
become  a  figure  of  history  and  romance.  Nor  is  it  only  as 
Rossetti's  wife,  or  for  her  tragic  fate,  that  she  is  memorable. 
Had  she  never  become  the  one  nor  suffered  the  other  her 
personality  no  doubt  would  have  passed  away  unappre- 
ciated and  unrecorded.  The  child  of  a  humble  Sheffield 
cutler  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  brought  up  in  the  un- 
lovely neighbourhood  of  Newington  Butts,  given  the 
education  of  her  class,  time  and  sex,  she  was  no  femme 
forte  to  transcend  her  environment  of  her  own  initiative. 
But  chance  made  her  known  to  many  men  and  women 
quick  to  perceive  not  only  physical  beauty  but  the  subtler 
qualities  of  the  spirit;  and  it  was  for  more  than  hair  and 
skin  and  grace  of  movement  that  they  found  her  re- 
markable. 

Her  beauty,  it  seems,  might  be  questioned.  "  Her  pale 
face,  abundant  red  hair  and  long  thin  limbs,"  wrote 
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William  Allingham,  "  were  strange  and  affecting — never 
beautiful  in  my  eyes."  ^  But  that  was  not  the  common 
verdict.  William  Rossetti  called  her  "  a  most  beautiful 
creature,"  describing  her  as  "  tall,  finely  formed,  with  a 
lofty  neck,  and  regular  yet  somewhat  uncommon  features, 
greenish-blue  unsparkling  eyes,  large  perfect  eyelids, 
brilliant  complexion,  and  a  lavish  heavy  wealth  of  coppery- 
golden  hair. But  better  than  any  elaborate  description 
is  Brown's  brief  record  made  at  a  time  when  her  life  was 
gathered  to  its  greatest  intensity.  "  Saw  Miss  Siddal,  look- 
ing thinner  and  more  deathlike  and  more  beautiful  and 
more  ragged  than  ever."  ^  Nearly  all  Elizabeth  Siddal  is 
there — her  ill-health  and  a  hint  of  her  unhappiness,  her 
charm  and  the  poverty  which  made  her  the  waif  of  cir- 
cumstance. For  the  rest,  there  are  Rossetti's  innumerable 
paintings  and  drawings  of  her,  and  Millais's  "  Ophelia." 

Her  character  was  not  easy  to  fathom.  Brown  thought 
her  "  a  woman  without  parallel  for  many  a  long  year," 
and  Swinburne,  whose  admiration  and  courtesy  must  have 
been  a  solace  to  her  in  bitter  days,  discovered  in  her  the 
virtues  of  "  matchless  grace,  loveliness,  courage,  endur- 
ance, wit,  humour,  heroism,  and  sweetness."  To  Ruskin, 
who  called  her  Ida,  she  was  a  charming,  gifted  and  unfor- 
tunate child,  to  be  regarded  with  an  affection  part  paternal 
part  sentimental;  while  in  Allingham's  eyes  she  was 
"  sweet,  gentle  and  kindly  "  There  were  others,  however, 

1  Unpublished  note. 

2  Family  Letters  and  Memoir,  i,  171.  Lady  Burne-Jones  says: 
"  Her  eyes  were  of  a  kind  of  golden-brown — agate-colour  is  the  only 
word  I  can  think  of  to  describe  them — and  wonderfully  luminous  " 
[Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-Jones,  i,  208).  According  to  Himt, 
IDeverell  after  his  first  sight  of  her  described  her  eyes  as  grey. 

3  Madox  Brown's  Diary.   Ruskin:  Rossetti:  Preraphaelitism,  p.  19. 
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who  found  in  her  something  disconcerting.  She  was  in- 
tensely reserved,  and  her  talk,  which  gave  nothing  of  her- 
self away,  was  apt  to  sound  a  lightly  satirical  note. 

No  doubt  at  first  she  was  on  her  guard.  It  must  have 
been  a  strange  and  rather  alarming  experience  for  the  girl 
to  find  herself  suddenly  in  frequent  intercourse  with  a 
group  of  young  men  whose  interests  and  ways  were  so 
different  from  any  of  which  she  had  had  experience.  She 
must  have  felt  like  a  small  frail  boat  adrift  in  uncharted 
waters.  Her  existence  away  from  the  studios  is  hard  to 
imagine.  There  is  no  record  of  what  were  her  relations 
with  her  family;  of  where  she  lived;  of  whether  she  still 
served  in  the  bonnet  shop.^  She  seems  to  float  in  an  alien 
air,  a  pale  and  lonely  figure  without  a  background. 

For  long  her  only  woman  friend  in  the  new  world  into 
which  she  had  been  introduced  was  the  second  Mrs. 
Madox  Brown,  a  farmer's  daughter.  With  her  she  became 
intimate,  as  later  she  was  to  be  with  the  wives  of  Morris 
and  Burne -Jones.  Between  Elizabeth  Siddal  and  Christina 
Rossetti  there  appears  never  to  have  been  much  cordiality. 
Lizzy,  as  they  all  called  her,  was  very  delicate  and  often 
and  with  increasing  frequency  ill. 

She  sat  to  Deverell  as  Viola,  to  Hunt  as  a  British  maiden 
in  the  "  Druids,"  to  Millais  as  Ophelia.  But  before  long  it 
came  to  be  tacitly  recognized  among  the  Brethren  that 

^  These  things  did  not  interest  the  young  men  who  admired  and 
used  her  features.  Even  WiUiam  Rossetti  has  Httle  to  say  of  her  except 
in  the  particular  relation  which  concerned  him.  It  is  he  who  states 
that  her  father  was  a  cutler.  Stephens  called  him  a  watchmaker  and 
J.  G.  Millais  an  auctioneer  at  Oxford,  William  Rossetti  believed 
him  to  have  been  dead  in  1850,  but  J.  G.  Millais  says  that  he  threat- 
ened Millais  with  an  action  for  damages  when  his  daughter  contracted 
a  chill  through  lying  too  long  in  a  bath  while  she  was  being  painted  as 
Ophelia. 
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Rossetti  had  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  in  her.  His 
earhest  recorded  portrait  of  her  is  in  a  water-colour  called 
"  Rossovestita,"  made  in  1850;  and  thenceforward  he  was 
always  drawing  her.  How  soon  he  knew  himself  in  love 
with  her,  or  she  herself  with  him,  is  not  to  be  determined. 
He  once  told  Brown  that  "  when  he  first  saw  her  he  felt 
his  destiny  was  defined  ^  and  it  is  likely  that  from  the 
very  beginning  she  felt  his  magnetism  more  potent  than 
the  flashing  charm  of  Deverell  or  Millais's  Apollonian 
beauty. 

William  believed  that  there  was  a  definite  engagement 
by  the  beginning  of  1852;  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
Gabriel  wrote  to  Christina,  who  was  out  of  town,  in  terms 
which  do  not  leave  his  feelings  in  doubt.  *'  Since  you 
went  away,  I  have  had  sent  me,  among  my  things  from 
Highgate  " — ^where  he  had  been  staying  with  the  Howitts — 
"  a  lock  of  hair  shorn  from  the  beloved  head  of  that  dear, 
and  radiant  as  the  tresses  of  Aurora,  a  sight  of  which  per- 
haps may  dazzle  you  on  your  return.  That  love  has 
lately  made  herse]f  a  grey  dress,  also  a  black  silk  one,  the 
first  bringing  out  her  characteristics  as  a  '  meek  uncon- 
scious dove,'  while  the  second  enhances  her  qualifications 
as  '  rara  avis  in  terris^  by  rendering  her  '  nigro  simillima 
cygno.^  "  ^  Yet  nearly  two  years  later,  at  a  time  when  the 
two  men  were  seeing  one  another  often,  Allingham  could 
describe  Lizzy  simply  as  Rossetti's  "  model  and  now 
pupil  "  ^ ;  and  two  years  later  still  Brown  told  Hunt,  who 
was  just  back  from  the  East  and  seeking  news  of  the  set, 
that  Gabriel  was  not,  as  some  said,  engaged  to  her,  "  but 

^  Ruskin:  Rossetti:  Preraphaelitism,  p.  ^S- 

2  Family  Letters  of  Christina  Georgina  Rossetti,  p.  21. 

^  Unpublished  note. 
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that  she  stood  in  the  position  of  pupil  to  him."  ^  It  was  an 
ambiguous  situation  and  a  cause  of  much  speculation  and 
some  censure  among  Rossetti's  friends.  It  was  also  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  disruption  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. 

For  one  thing  was  clear.  Whether  he  regarded  himself 
as  engaged  to  marry  her  or  not,  Elizabeth  Siddal  had  the 
first  place  in  Rossetti's  thoughts  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  Had  a  choice  to  be  made  between  her  and  his  other 
friends,  it  was  she  who  was  preferred.  He  was  very  jealous 
on  her  account:  resenting  her  intimacy  with  Emma 
Madox  Brown,  whom  he  accused  of  trying  to  set  her 
against  him;  quarrelling  with  Stephens  "  owing  to  his 
speaking  irreverentially  on  the  subject  of  Guggum  " — that, 
or  a  shortened  variant,  being  his  familiar  name  for  her; 
indignant  with  Hunt  because,  intending  a  compliment, 
he  compared  her  drawings  with  Deverell's.  "  Deverell!  " 
he  exclaimed;  "  they  are  a  thousand  times  better  than 
anything  he  ever  did." 

He  had  soon  begun  to  teach  her  to  draw  and  was  not 
alone  in  thinking  highly  of  her  talent.  Madox  Brown  did 
so  too,  and  Ruskin  was  ready  to  give  her  ;£'i50  a  year  in 
exchange  for  everything  that  she  might  paint.  Pity  and 
fondness  and  something  of  the  patron's  vanity  entered  into 
that  arrangement,  and  the  critic  was  unduly  influenced 
by  the  sentimentalist  when  he  told  Lizzy  that  she  had 
genius  and  said,  if  Brown  reports  him  right,  that  her 
water-colours  were  better  than  Rossetti's.  They  are  to 
Rossetti's  but  as  silver  to  gold  or,  more  accurately,  as  the 

^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  ii,  61.  There 
are  reasons  for  suspecting,  however,  that  Hunt's  memory  sometimes 
erred  as  to  the  date  of  the  incidents  and  conversations  which  it 
recalled. 
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moon  to  the  sun;  for  they  shine  with  a  wan  reflected 
light.  Most  Hkely  she  would  not  have  painted  at  all  if  she 
had  not  come  under  that  particular  influence;  she  would 
certainly  have  painted  in  a  different  way.  To  look  at  her 
work,  even  were  one  ignorant  of  the  connexion  between 
them,  would  be  to  think  of  Rossetti's.  Nevertheless,  weak 
in  handling  and  derivative  as  her  few  small  pictures  are, 
they  have  their  faint  but  authentic  charm,  a  melancholy 
poetry  which  is  their  author's  own  as  well  as  the  romance 
which  she  learned  from  her  master  and  lover. 

Painting  or  being  painted,  she  passed  much  of  her  time 
in  the  studio  which  overlooked  the  river  from  Chatham 
Place.  The  record  of  her  visits  is  in  countless  beautiful 
drawings,  not  her  own  but  Rossetti's.  For  he  would  sit 
"  drawing  wonderful  and  lovely  Guggums  one  after 
another,  each  one  a  fresh  charm,  each  one  stamped  with 
immortality,  and  his  picture  never  advancing."  ^ 

When  she  had  been  ill  and  went  into  the  country  to  get 
better  he  accompanied  or  followed  her,  helping  her  with 
money  when  he  could.  The  frailty  of  her  health  caused 
him  deep  distress.  "Lizzy  is  a  sweet  companion,"  he 
wrote  to  AUingham,  "  but  the  fear  which  the  constant  sight 
of  her  varying  state  suggests  is  much  less  pleasant  to  live 
with."  And  again,  more  poignantly:  "  It  seems  hard  to 
me  when  I  look  at  her  sometimes,  working  or  too  ill  to 
work,  and  I  think  how  many  without  one  tithe  of  her 
genius  or  greatness  of  spirit  have  granted  them  abundant 
health  and  opportunity  to  labour  through  the  little  they 
can  do  or  will  do,  while  perhaps  her  soul  is  never  to  bloom 
nor  her  bright  hair  to  fade,  but  after  hardly  escaping  from 
degradation  and  corruption,  all  she  might  have  done  must 
sink  out  again  unprofitably  in  that  dark  house  where  she 
^  Madox  Brown's  Diary.   Ruskin:  Rossetti:  Preraphaelitism,  p.  19. 
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was  born.  How  truly  she  may  say,  *  No  man  cared  for  my 
soul.'  I  do  not  mean  to  make  myself  an  exception,  for 
how  long  I  have  known  her,  and  not  thought  of  this  till 
so  late — perhaps  too  late."  ^ 

There  is  remorse  as  well  as  foreboding  in  that  last  sen- 
tence, as  though  Rossetti  realized,  as  others  did,  that 
Elizabeth  Siddal  was  being  consumed  in  the  fire  of  his  own 
vitality  and  exhausted  by  his  wayward  exigence.  He  had, 
too,  another  cause  of  remorse.  Almost  from  the  beginning 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Lizzy  he  had  been  connected,  on 
a  different  plane  of  feeling,  with  a  woman  of  a  very  different 
kind. 

He  met  her  in  the  "  casual  Strand."  She  was  eating 
nuts,  cracking  them  with  her  teeth,  and  threw  the  shells  at 
Rossetti.  Not  only  amused  but  made  aware  that  if  the 
spirit  of  his  assailant  was  brazen  the  casket  which  enshrined 
it  was  golden,  he  responded  to  her  advances  and  invited 
her  to  his  studio.  The  golden  voluptuous  beauty  of  Fanny 
Gornforth,  known  later  as  Mrs.  Schott,  was  to  be  shown  on 
many  a  canvas,  an  insolent  challenge  alike  to  the  un- 
earthly loveliness  of  Elizabeth  Siddal  and  the  dark  still 
beauty  of  Jane  Morris;  and  the  woman  herself  was  to  be 
in  Rossetti's  life,  a  maleficent  influence,  to  the  very  end. 
In  the  heyday  of  his  fame  and  powers  visitors  to  Gheyne 
Walk  would  have  to  endure  her  illiterate  and  unaspirated 
conversation,  which  Rossetti  found  amusing.  "  Why  don't 
they  try  to  put  out  the  fire  of  the  burning  mountain?  " 
she  asked,  when  William  Rossetti,  back  from  a  journey 
to  Italy,  had  been  describing  Vesuvius.  "  Gouldn't  they 
dig  at  the  bottom  of  it?  "  2 

There  were  times  when  Rossetti  tried  to  avoid  her. 

1  Letters  to  William  Allingham,  pp.  18,  35. 
^  Unpublished  note  by  Allingham. 
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"  Don't  tell  F.  I  shall  be  passing  through  London,"  he 
wrote  to  William  from  Scotland,  "  as  I  know  she  would 
make  an  effort  to  see  me,  and  I  am  too  much  hurried  for 
this."  ^  But  Fanny  had  the  key  of  his  studio. 

She  was  good-tempered  but  quite  unscrupulous,  and 
exorbitant  in  her  demands  for  money;  travelling  to 
Cumberland  with  Rossetti  in  the  last  months  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  already  sick  to  death,  to  try  to  persuade  him 
to  make  a  will  in  her  favour.  And  she  deliberately 
thwarted  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  struggling  to  win 
him  back  to  health.  "  Alternately  coaxing  and  bullying 
him  and  continually  plying  him  with  whisky,  this  fiendish 
woman  completed  the  ruin  that  was  already  so  far 
advanced."  ^ 

Elizabeth  Siddal  must  have  known  of  her  existence  as 
Rossetti's  model  and  must  have  suspected  it  as  Rossetti's 
mistress.  If  she  did  not  know  for  a  fact  she  probably  had 
an  intuitive  certainty  that  her  lover  was  unfaithful  to  her. 
Perhaps  her  poem,  "  The  Passing  of  Love,"  sprang  from 
that  bitter  intuition. 

Love  held  me  joyful  through  the  day, 
And  dreaming  ever  through  the  night; 

No  evil  thing  could  come  to  me, 
My  spirit  was  so  light. 

Oh  Heaven  help  my  foolish  heart 
Which  heeded  not  the  passing  time 

That  dragged  my  idol  from  its  place 
And  shattered  all  its  shrine! 

For  Elizabeth  Siddal  was  not  only  a  painter  but  a  poet, 
and  in  her  poetry  she  owed  nothing  to  Rossetti.   It  is  not 

1  Unpublished,  1872. 

2  Waugh,  Rossetti:  His  Life  and  Works,  p.  219. 
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great  poetry,  but  it  is  as  spontaneous  as  Emily  Bronte's, 
and  as  poignant.  It  is  full  of  the  fruitlessness  of  life  and  love 
and  the  premonition  of  death.  There  are  invocations  to 
God  and  Christ  in  it,  and  the  lady  who  was  to  become 
Madame  Belloc  and  the  mother  of  a  distinguished  writer 
said  that  Lizzy  "  had  the  look  of  one  who  read  her  Bible 
and  said  her  prayers  every  night,  which  she  probably  did." 
If  she  did  she  got  little  consolation  from  the  exercise.  Her 
verses,  or  the  more  personal  of  them,  were  the  vents  of  her 
despair. 

She  knew  happy  days  with  Rossetti.  He  loved  her,  and 
his  desire  for  Fanny  Schott  may  have  been  but  the  reflex 
of  his  unsatisfied  passion  for  her.  But  the  tragedy  of  her 
brief  marriage  was  adumbrated  in  its  ten  years'  prelude. 
If  her  doom  was  not  written  on  the  day  when  Deverell 
first  saw  her  in  the  bonnet  shop,  that  long  delay  sealed  it. 

"  Short,  sad  and  strange  her  life;  it  must  have  seemed 
to  her  like  a  troubled  dream."  ^  And  towards  its  end  she 
seemed  to  others  herself  like  a  figure  in  a  dream.  "  I  have 
had  her  presence  in  Morris's  new  red  house  described  to  me 
as  of  a  delicate  wraith;  appearing  without  a  word  at 
dinner;  rising  from  among  the  guests  at  the  famous  long 
table  to  watch  the  fire;  gliding  away  silent  and  un- 
observed as  she  had  come — a  ghost  in  the  house  of  the 
living."  2 

^  Unpublished  note  by  William  Allingham. 

2  Charles  Ricketts  in  The  Observer,  Oct.  14,  1928. 
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If  those  were  agitated  and  distracted  years  for  Rossetti, 
they  were  more  fruitful  than  his  friends  at  first  understood. 
If  during  them  he  achieved  no  oil-picture,  he  painted 
many  of  those  water-colours  of  which  even  the  earliest 
were  by  Brown's  admission  lovely,  and  the  best  have  a 
haunting  beauty  beyond  anything  in  his  later  canvases, 
however  sumptuous,  and  equalled  in  only  a  few  of  his 
poems.  Gem-like  and  mysterious,  excursions  into  fairy- 
land from  starting-points  in  Dante  or  Malory  or  his  own 
fertile  fancy,  "  little  painted  chambers,"  as  Charles 
Ricketts  called  them,  "  seen  as  if  through  a  doorway  open 
on  Romance  " — a  doorway  often  so  low  and  narrow  that 
the  figures  of  Romance  seem  crowded  and  bending 
together,  secluded  for  secret  converse  in  a  little  chamber 
full  of  colour  and  light — they  are  the  fruit  of  Rossetti's 
imagination  kindled  to  its  intensest  flame.  They  are  also 
water-colour  used  in  a  new  way:  not,  indeed,  with  excep- 
tional mastery — for  the  painter  often  fell  far  short  of  the 
perfect  realization  of  his  intention — but  in  a  way  which, 
being  the  invention  and  expression  of  an  unique,  original 
and  lawless  mind,  ignored  and  transcended  the  traditional 
limitations  of  the  medium. 

They  brought  him  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  John 
Ruskin.  When  Ruskin  wrote  his  letters  to  The  Times  and 
his  pamphlet,  for  which  his  only  Pre-Raphaelite  evidences 
were  the  pictures  exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  1851,  he 
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knew  nothing  of  Rossetti's  work  and  did  not  mention  his 
name.  But  early  in  1853,  having  been  asked  by  Francis 
MacCracken,  a  packing-agent  in  Belfast  who  was  one  of 
the  earhest  purchasers  of  Pre-RaphaeHte  pictures  and  had 
lately  bought  "  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini,"  to  look  at  some 
drawings  of  Rossetti's  then  on  exhibition,  he  was  greatly 
impressed  by  them,  and  a  year  later,  having  seen  others 
in  the  interval,  he  wrote  the  painter  an  "  incredible  letter  " 
and  suggested  calling  on  him. 

Thus  began  a  connection  which  proved  valuable  to 
Rossetti  in  more  ways  than  one.  Ruskin  expressed  himself 
prepared  to  purchase,  up  to  a  stated  amount,  any  water- 
colours  which  the  painter  should  make  and  the  patron 
approve.  It  was  an  opportune  proposal,  for  Rossetti's 
financial  position  was  deplorable;  and  it  was  a  very 
necessary  stimulus  to  industry — without  it,  probably,  far 
fewer  of  the  water-colours  would  have  been  painted. 
Coupled  with  the  arrangement  with  Elizabeth  Siddal, 
and  the  kindness  which  prompted  Ruskin  to  put  her  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  doctor — Acland  of  Oxford — and 
to  help  her  to  a  holiday  in  France,  it  did  much  to  relieve 
Rossetti's  mind  of  the  anxieties  which  beset  it. 

Nevertheless  it  is  remarkable  that  the  friendship  between 
the  two  men  should  have  lasted  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Ruskin  played  the  patron  with  a  vengeance.  His  dicta- 
torial habit  was  growing  on  him,  and  he  believed  that  he, 
the  gifted  amateur,  knew  better  than  any  professional 
painter  how  a  picture  should  be  painted.  He  treated 
Rossetti's  drawings  as  though  they  were  a  schoolboy's 
exercises  submitted  to  an  infallible  pedagogue,  to  be 
criticized  and  returned  for  correction.  "  I  have  been 
mighty  poorly,"  he  wrote  on  one  occasion.  "...  Please 
oblige  me  in  two  matters  or  you  will  make  me  ill  again. 
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Take  all  the  pure  green  out  of  the  flesh  in  the  "  Nativity  " 
I  send,  and  try  to  get  it  a  little  less  like  worsted-work  by 
Wednesday,  when  I  will  send  for  it."  And  of  another 
picture:  "  Please  put  a  dab  of  Chinese  white  into  the  hole 
in  the  cheek  and  paint  it  over.  People  will  say  that 
Beatrice  has  been  giving  the  other  bridesmaids  a  '  pre- 
destinate scratched  face  also,  a  white-faced  bridesmaid 
in  mist  behind  is  very  ugly  to  look  at — like  a  skull  or  a 
body  in  corruption."  When  Rossetti  protested  he  was 
jocosely  indignant.  "  You  are  a  conceited  monkey,  think- 
ing your  pictures  right  when  I  tell  you  positively  they  are 
wrong.  What  do  jou  know  about  the  matter,  I  should  like 
to  know?  " 

If  on  points  of  art  Ruskin  issued  his  commands  and 
expected  them  to  be  obeyed,  on  points  of  conduct  he 
offered  his  advice  and  expected  it  to  be  taken.  Rossetti's 
erratic  habits  distressed  him,  and  he  was  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  his  relations  with  Elizabeth  Siddal  and  the 
effect  which  they  were  patently  having  on  her  health. 
Like  Brown  (who  agreed  with  him  in  little  else  and  heartily 
disliked  him)  he  thought  that  they  should  have  been 
married  five  years  before  they  were;  and  he  was  scandal- 
ized by  their  intractability  and  lack  of  common-sense. 
"  You  are  such  absurd  creatures,  both  of  you,"  he  wrote, 
when  Lizzy  had  gone  to  Paris  en  route  for  Nice,  and  Gabriel 
was  proposing  to  join  her.  "  I  don't  say  you  do  wrong, 
because  you  don't  seem  to  know  what  is  wrong,  but  just 
do  whatever  you  like  as  far  as  possible — as  puppies  and 
tomtits  do.  However,  as  it  is  so,  I  must  think  for  you — • 
and  first,  I  can't  have  you  going  to  Paris,  nor  going  near 
Ida,  till  you  have  finished  those  drawings.  .  .  .  You  can't 
do  anything  now  but  indoors,  and  the  less  you  excite  Ida 
the  better.   Positively  if  you  go  to  Paris  I  will.   But  you 
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won't  go,  I  am  sure,  when  you  know  I  seriously  don't 
think  it  right."  And  again:  "  You  and  Ida  are  a  couple 
of— never  mind — but  you  know  it's  all  your  own  pride — not 
a  bit  of  fine  feeling,  so  don't  think  it.  If  you  wanted  to 
oblige  me,  you  would  keep  your  room  in  order  and  go  to 
bed  at  night."  ^ 

As  Allingham  said,  "  the  alliance  between  Gabriel  and 
Mr.  Ruskin  certainly  had  its  comic  side."  ^  It  was  a  side 
of  which  one  of  the  parties  at  any  rate  was  sensible. 
Rossetti  did  not  take  Ruskin's  pretensions  to  infallibihty 
quite  so  seriously  as  Ruskin  himself  took  them.  "  As  he  is 
only  half  informed  about  Art,"  he  wrote  to  Woolner, 
"  anything  h^  says  in  favour  of  one's  work  is  of  course  sure 
to  prove  invaluable  in  a  professional  way,  and  I  only  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  my  rubbish,  that  he  may  have  the  honesty  to 
say  publicly  in  his  new  book  what  he  has  said  privately, 
but  I  doubt  this.  Oh!  Woolner,  if  one  could  only  find  the 
'  supreme  '  Carlylian  Ignoramus,  him  who  knows  posi- 
tively the  least  about  Art  of  any  living  creature — and  get 
him  to  write  a  pamphlet  about  one — what  a  fortune  one 
might  make."  ^ 

But  Ruskin  was  a  good  paymaster,  and  Rossetti  was 
shrewd — sometimes  more  shrewd  than  scrupulous — ^when 
money  was  to  be  had.  He  came,  too,  to  like  and  admire 
his  patron;  he  was  grateful  for  his  kindnesses  to  Lizzy; 
and  if  he  did  not  always  take  his  advice — Ruskin  com- 
plained that  he  did  the  opposite,  exaggerating  his  colours 
when  told  that  they  were  too  violent — he  tolerated  his 
didacticism  with  such  patience  as  he  rarely  showed.  It 
was  not  until  some  years  after  Elizabeth  Rossetti's  death 
that  the  inevitable  quarrel  came. 

^  Ruskin:  Rossetti:  Preraphaelitism,  passim.      ^  Unpublished  note. 
^  Thomas  Woolner,  R.A.:  His  Life  in  Letters,  p.  52. 
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Ruskin,  on  his  side,  is  to  be  applauded  for  his  quick 
appreciation  of  Rossetti's  unusual  genius.  In  proclaiming 
him  the  chief  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  he  showed  less  per- 
spicacity. For  the  water-colours  which  he  admired  and 
acquired  are  the  antithesis  of  Pre-Raphaelitism.  Neither 
the  observation  of  nature  nor  an  ethical  intention  has  any- 
essential  place  in  them.  Their  charm  is  just  that  they  are 
outside  nature  and  beyond  good  and  evil. 

In  1854,  however,  Rossetti  made  a  final  attempt  to  paint 
a  Pre-Raphaelite  picture  in  oils;  and  although  it  was 
never  finished,  that  picture,  in  virtue  of  its  subject,  has  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  the  movement.  Hitherto, 
and  with  what  looks  like  timidity  in  accepting  all  the  im- 
plications of  their  doctrine,  the  Brotherhood  had  gone 
almost  exclusively  to  romantic  poetry,  history  and  Christian 
legend  for  their  themes.  Rossetti  decided  to  paint  a  picture 
which  should  come  straight  home  to  the  business  and 
bosoms  of  the  modern  world. 

Bell  Scott  claimed  that  the  idea  of  it  was  given  him  by  a 
poem  of  his  own  (a  very  poor  poem)  about  a  country  girl 
who  had  been  seduced  and,  after  a  life  of  unhallowed 
luxury,  had  come  to  a  miserable  end.  William  Rossetti 
disputed  this  claim,  pointing  out  that  the  incident  de- 
picted by  his  brother  had  no  place  in  Scott's  story.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  importance;  the  prostitute,  though 
less  popular  a  heroine  than  she  is  to-day,  was  no  new  figure 
in  art  or  literature;  and  Rossetti  had  himself  already 
written  "Jenny."  What  he  set  out  to  portray  in  "  Found  " 
was  a  young  rustic  who,  coming  with  his  market  cart  to 
town,  discovers  his  former  sweetheart  in  a  sordid  street, 
ominously  near  the  river,  lying  on  the  ground  in  that  state 
of  degradation  and  despair  which  it  was  the  convention  of 
eighty  years  ago  to  assume  was  the  inevitable  wages  of  sin. 
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He  spent  a  great  deal  of  labour  on  this  picture.  It  was 
to  be  a  ruthless  piece  of  realism.  For  the  harlot  he  had  a 
model  to  hand  in  Fanny  Schott.  But  a  lamb  was  needed, 
to  adorn  the  market  cart  and  symbolize  lost  innocence. 
That  he  found  at  Finchley,  where  Brown,  who  posed  for 
the  young  drover,  was  then  living.  He  stayed  with  Brown 
while  he  tried  to  paint  it  to  his  liking,  which  he  could  not 
do;  living  meanwhile  at  his  friend's  expense,  wearing  his 
overcoat  and  trousers,  consuming  his  turpentine,  and 
vexing  him  with  his  irritability  and  contentiousness.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  Emma  Brown  being  within  a  week  or 
so  of  a  confinement  and  Brown  finding  himself  possessed  of 
two  and  a  half  guineas  on  which  to  keep  house  for  over  a 
month,  he  was  told  that  he  must  go. 

That,  for  the  present,  was  the  end  of"  Found."  Rossetti 
kept  it  by  him  all  his  life,  working  on  it  intermittently,  and 
was  several  times  commissioned  to  finish  it.  But  he  never 
did  so.  Though  the  preliminary  design  in  pencil  is  a 
thing  of  beauty,  the  painted  picture  was  both  outside  his 
natural  scope  and  beyond  his  power.  "  His  non-comple- 
tion of  this  picture,"  says  Hunt,  "  had  a  great  significance." 
It  signified  that  he  was  no  longer,  if  he  had  ever  been,  a 
Pre-Raphaelite. 

Rossetti's  intimacy  with  Ruskin  made  for  his  further 
divergence  from  Millais.  For  a  couple  of  years  after  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  had  come  within  Ruskin's  sphere  of  in- 
terest he  and  Millais  had  been  very  good  friends.  But  a 
little  before  the  critic  had  introduced  himself  to  Rossetti, 
their  friendship  had  come  to  an  abrupt  termination. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  Millais  went  with  Ruskin  to 
Scotland.  They  broke  their  journey  at  Wallington  in 
Northumberland,  the  home  of  Sir  Walter  and  Lady 
Trevelyan,  that  intelligent  and  gracious  woman  who  was 
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afterwards  Swinburne's  Egeria.  Thence  they  proceeded 
leisurely  northward,  settling  at  length  at  Glenfinlas  in  the 
Trossachs,  where  they  stayed  until  near  the  end  of  October. 
Mrs.  Ruskin  and  William  Millais  were  of  the  party,  and 
in  spite  of  much  rain  the  holiday  was  most  happily  spent. 
They  climbed  Ben  Ledi  and  Millais  fished  Loch  Achray; 
and  there  were  endless  arguments  between  him  and 
Ruskin,  who  endeavoured  to  convert  him  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Turner  and  "  to  keep  him  up  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
degree  of  finish."  "  Millais  is  a  very  interesting  study," 
Ruskin  wrote  to  his  father,  "  but  I  don't  know  how  to 
manage  him;  his  mind  is  so  terribly  active,  so  full  of  inven- 
tion that  he  can  hardly  stay  quiet  a  moment  without 
sketching  either  ideas  or  reminiscences;  and  keeps  himself 
awake  all  night  with  planning  pictures." 

Millais,  in  fact,  had  left  London  to  rest;  but  the  lure  of 
the  Highland  scene  and  his  own  enthusiasm  for  his  craft 
were  too  strong  for  him.  He  sketched  industriously,  while 
Ruskin  made  his  careful  studies  of  rock  and  foliage,  and 
he  painted  Ruskin  standing  by  a  burn  in  spate — a  prophet 
in  side-whiskers  and  black  frock-coat,  communing  with 
nature.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  a  speaking  portraiture, 
and  finished  to  satisfy  even  Ruskin  or  Hunt.  The  flowers 
in  "  Ophelia  "  have  been  used  to  illustrate  a  lesson  in 
botany.  The  background  of  this  picture  might  be  used  to 
illustrate  a  lesson  in  geology. 

Millais  also  made  some  architectural  drawings  for  a 
course  of  lectures  which  Ruskin  was  to  deliver  at  Edin- 
burgh in  November,  the  last  of  which  was  devoted  to  Pre- 
Raphaelitism.  When  the  time  came  for  these  the  two  men 
parted  company,  still  the  best  of  friends.  But  six  months 
later  Mrs.  Ruskin  left  her  husband's  house  and  commenced 
proceedings  for  nullity  of  marriage.    Ruskin  put  in  no 
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answer;  a  decree  was  pronounced;  and  twelve  months 
later  Euphemia  Ruskin,  in  her  maiden  name  of  Euphemia 
Gray,  became  Millais's  wife. 

For  these  occurrences  Millais  was  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  censure.  But  he  behaved  throughout  them  with 
immaculate  decorum.  And  the  Ruskins'  marriage  had 
'  been  a  mistake.  Euphemia  Chalmers  Gray,  the  daughter 
of  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  at  Perth,  was  a  young  girl  in 
whose  society  Ruskin  had  found  consolation  during  a  time 
of  special  unhappiness.  He  had  given  himself  to  the 
education  of  her  taste,  taken  her  to  picture  galleries, 
written  for  her  his  story  of  The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
His  feeling  for  her  was  much  the  same  tender  friendliness 
as  he  afterwards  showed  to  Elizabeth  Siddal.  But  his 
parents  interpreted  it  otherwise;  they  were  anxious  to  see 
their  son  settled  and  content,  and  they  persuaded  him  to  a 
step  which,  knowing  it  to  be  a  false  one,  he  took  with 
reluctance  and  perhaps  from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  mar- 
riage lasted  six  years,  during  which  the  husband's 
visible  behaviour  towards  the  wife  was  beyond  reproach; 
but  Ruskin  was  a  man  not  meant  for  matrimony. 

He  displayed  no  rancour  against  Millais.  His  criticism 
of  his  later  pictures  was  often  adverse — and  was  furiously 
resented,  for  Millais  was  impatient  of  the  least  hint  of 
disapprobation — but  it  was  always  scrupulously  based  on 
aesthetic  considerations.  Nowadays  the  two  men  would 
very  likely  have  remained  on  good  personal  terms.  In  the 
'fifties  that  was  out  of  the  question;  and  a  difficult  situa- 
tion was  created  for  those  who  were  the  friends  of  both. 
It  was  less  difficult  for  Rossetti,  who  was  already  seeing 
little  of  Millais,  than  for  Hunt,  who  was  devoted  to  him 
and,  though  not  intimate  with  Ruskin,  was  desirous  of  his 
better  acquaintance. 
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The  latter  months  of  1853  and  the  early  months  of  1854 
were  full  of  events  important  in  the  history  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
Scotland  Millais  obtained  what  he  had  been  so  much 
vexed  to  miss  a  year  before.  He  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  official  recognition  marked 
a  natural  stage  in  his  career.  It  made  no  difference  in  the 
development  of  his  art  or  in  his  relations  with  Pre-Raphael- 
itism.  It  did  not  silence  reactionary  criticism  or  by  any 
means  bring  him  into  immediate  amity  with  the  Academy 
as  a  whole — ^in  1855  he  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  the 
hanging  committee.  He  was  not  yet  the  painter  without 
an  engraving  after  one  of  whose  pictures  no  middle-class 
English  home  was  completely  furnished.  But  his  election 
did  serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  begin- 
ning. "  So  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved," 
wrote  Gabriel  Rossetti  to  Christina  on  hearing  the  news. 
And  Christina  responded  with  a  "  neat  though  irregular  " 
sonnet. 

The  P.R.B.  is  in  its  decadence: 

For  Woolner  in  Australia  cooks  his  chops, 
And  Hunt  is  yearning  for  the  land  of  Cheops; 

D.  G.  Rossetti  shuns  the  vulgar  optic; 
While  William  M.  Rossetti  merely  lops 

His  B's  in  English  disesteemed  as  Coptic; 
Calm  Stephens  in  the  twilight  smokes  his  pipe. 
But  long  the  dawning  of  his  public  day; 
And  he  at  last  the  champion  great  Millais, 
Attaining  Academic  opulence, 

Winds  up  his  signature  with  A.R.A. 
So  rivers  merge  in  the  perpetual  sea; 

So  luscious  fruit  must  fall  when  over-ripe; 
And  so  the  consummated  P.R.B. 


Hunt  had  been  yearning  for  the  land  of  Cheops  for  some 
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years.  After  his  brief  lapse  into  scepticism  he  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  becoming  a  great  rehgious  painter,  the 
pictorial  chronicler  of  Christianity;  and  to  do  that,  and 
remain  a  good  Pre-Raphaelite,  he  must  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  scenes  of  the  Bible  story.  Lack  of  the  means  for  a 
while  prevented  him;  but  his  opportunity  came  at  length 
through  a  religious  picture  painted  against  an  English 
background. 

The  picture  begun  in  Surrey  in  185 1  and  famous  as  "  The 
Light  of  the  World,"  but  first  called  "  Christ  at  the  Door  " 
and  by  Ruskin  "  The  Watchman,"  was  ready  neither  for 
the  Academy  of  1852  nor  for  that  of  1853.  Its  completion 
had  to  be  postponed  while  sundry  commissions  were  ful- 
filled. Hunt  worked  on  it,  however,  through  moonlit 
nights — running  afterwards  by  the  river  to  compose  him- 
self for  slumber — and  when  it  was  at  an  early  stage 
Millais's  friend  Combe,  the  Oxford  printer,  offered  to  buy 
it  at  the  artist's  price.  That  was  four  hundred  guineas — • 
by  far  the  highest  price  that  Hunt  had  yet  received  for  a 
picture.  Its  prompt  payment,  with  the  fruit  of  some  lesser 
sales,  enabled  him  to  realize  his  desire  of  visiting  the 
cradle  of  his  faith. 

"  The  Light  of  the  World  "  has  still  a  popular  appeal. 
In  reproduction  it  is  known  to  thousands  who  have  never 
heard,  or  paid  attention  to,  the  artist's  name.  It  is,  par 
excellence,  the  religious  picture  of  the  Protestant.  Hunt 
was,  except  for  his  talent,  a  typical  Protestant  Englishman 
of  his  time.  He  put  all  himself  into  that  work,  depicting  a 
Saviour  with  his  own  qualities  in  sublimation,  a  Saviour 
solemn  and  humane,  whose  aureole  signified  his  holiness 
but  hinted  at  no  Popish  mysteries.  The  picture  struck  an 
answering  and  a  lingering  chord  in  a  million  English 
breasts. 

R 
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The  critics  were  not  so  responsive.  When  "  The  Light 
of  the  World  "  was  at  length  exhibited  it  was  condemned 
by  the  principal  arbiters  of  taste;  though  not  specifically, 
as  it  might  well  have  been,  for  the  corpse-like  colouring 
which  gives  one  to  suspect  that  the  popularity  of  the  picture 
is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been 
known  to  the  majority  in  monochrome.  Nor  was  Hunt's 
other  picture  in  the  Academy  of  1854  accorded  a  more 
cordial  reception.  Frank  Stone  and  his  kind  were  not 
prepared  to  look  with  complacence  on  a  woman  obviously 
beyond  the  pale,  even  though  she  were  rising  from  her 
lover's  knee  at  the  summons  of  the  still  small  voice.  For 
"  The  Awakened  Conscience "  was,  like  "  Found,"  a 
Pre-Raphaelite  sermon  with  a  contemporary  reference. 
Its  exhibition  discouraged  Rossetti  for  a  time  from  pro- 
ceeding with  his  own  picture,  which  had  been  the  earlier 
conceived.  Its  reception  might  well  have  confirmed  him 
in  his  discouragement. 

When  Hunt  learned  of  that  reception  he  was  in  Jeru- 
salem. In  spite  of  the  protests  of  many  friends,  who 
considered  that  he  would  jeopardize  his  career  by  a  long 
absence  from  England,  he  had  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage 
in  the  middle  of  January.  Both  Millais  and  Rossetti  had 
had  thoughts  of  accompanying  him.  Neither  did  so;  but 
Millais  saw  him  off  and  Rossetti  gave  him,  as  a  parting 
gift,  a  daguerreotype  of  "  The  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin," 
the  picture  painted  in  Hunt's  studio,  and  with  it  four 
lines  copied  from  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  "  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde." 

There's^that  betwixt  us  been,  which  men  remember 
Till  they  forget  themselves,  till  all's  forgot, 
Till  the  deep  sleep  falls  on  them  in  that  bed 
From  which  no  morrow's  mischief  knocks  them  up. 
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Hunt  was  away  two  years.  Accompanied  by  Thomas 
Seddon,  a  painter  somewhat  older  than  himself  who  had 
espoused  Pre-Raphaelitism/  he  visited  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, meeting  by  the  way  with  many  interesting  and  some 
perilous  adventures,  making  innumerable  drawings  and 
studies,  painting  one  important  picture  and  beginning 
another.  Under  the  clearer  skies  and  in  the  harsher  light 
of  those  lands  his  minuteness  of  vision,  which  already  went 
beyond  common  and  comfortable  realization,  was  accen- 
tuated; so  that  he  would  paint  the  sands  of  the  desert 
almost  grain  by  grain  and  the  scapegoat  hair  by  hair.  It 
was  as  though  he  was  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  ocular 
hyperaesthesia,  saw  with  an  exacerbated  clarity.  His 
pictures,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  have  a  wrought-out, 
almost  tortured  air,  due  to  their  intense,  mystic  serious- 
ness,*' 2  and  to  the  inexorable  technique  which  it  imposed 
on  him. 

He  had  hoped  to  come  home  to  a  renewal  of  old  con- 
tacts; but  that  was  not  to  be.  "  Marriage  and  death  and 
division "  had  intervened.  Millais  was  married,  and 
although  there  was  no  diminution  of  the  friendship  begun 
in  boyhood,  and  Hunt  was  never  of  those  who  mourned 
Millais  as  a  lost  leader,  the  paths  which  the  two  men 
followed  were  of  necessity  divergent;  Millais  marching 
on  to  popularity  and  social  success,  wealth  and  the 
presidentship,  Hunt  pursuing  with  single  purpose  the  goal 
of  his  constant  ideal. 

Not  that  Hunt  missed  success  or  recognition.  He  gained 

^  Seddon  returned  to  England  but  shortly  went  East  again  and 
died  in  Cairo  in  1856.  He  is  represented  in  the  Tate  Gallery  by  a 
minutely  finished  picture  of"  Jerusalem  and  the  Valley  of Jehoshaphat 
from  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel." 

2  National  Gallery^  Millbank:  Illustrated  Guides  p.  56. 
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his  meed  of  both,  and  while  no  academic  honours  came 
to  him,  for  he  turned  his  back  on  the  Academy  in  early 
middle  life,  he  was  admitted,  soon  after  its  foundation  and 
a  little  before  his  death,  to  the  exclusive  ranks  of  the  Order 
of  Merit.  But  he  was  never,  apart  from  "  The  Light  of  the 
World,"  a  popular  painter  like  Millais,  never  the  centre 
of  a  cult  like  Rossetti.  He  is  rather  a  lonely  figure  in  the 
history  of  art. 

There  was  one  member  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  circle 
whom,  after  his  Eastern  journey,  he  was  not  to  see  again. 
Within  three  weeks  of  Hunt's  departure  from  England 
Walter  Deverell  had  died.  The  latter  days  of  that  attrac- 
tive and  promising  young  man  were  as  distressing  as  his 
eiid  was  premature.  He  had  been  suffering  for  a  couple 
of  years  from  Bright's  disease,  and  he  had  been  working 
with  that  feverish  industry  so  often  displayed  by  those 
doomed  to  early  death;  aggravating  his  condition,  indeed, 
by  the  reckless  abuse  of  what  health  he  had.  To  the 
Academy  of  1853  he  sent  no  less  than  five  pictures — "  of 
various  merit,  but  some  really  excellent,"  Rossetti  told 
Woolner — and  two  of  them  were  accepted.  He  was  teach- 
ing, too,  at  the  School  of  Design,  but  these  activities  did 
not  save  him  from  desperate  poverty.  This  was  intensified 
by  the  death  of  his  father  four  months  before  his  own,  when 
he  was  already  very  ill;  which  left  him,  for  his  mother  had 
died  previously,  with  a  family  of  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  on  his  hands.  One  little  sister  was  about  the  same 
time  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  the  eldest,  who  was  of  an 
age  to  help  him  in  his  difficulties,  was  a  worthless  creature 
who  went  dancing  while  her  brother,  although  it  was  mid- 
winter, lay  sick  and  untended  in  a  fireless  bedroom. 

His  friends  did  what  they  could  for  him.  Millais  and 
Hunt  conspired  to  buy  one  of  his  pictures  through  the 
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medium  of  a  stranger,  and  Millais  interested  the  Combes 
and  Ruskin  in  him.  Rossetti  invited  him  to  Chatham 
Place,  but  he  was  too  ill  to  be  moved  from  his  own  dismal 
home  in  Chelsea.  As  he  grew  worse  Millais  was  constantly 
with  him,  ministering  to  his  comfort,  cheering  him  with 
his  conversation,  grieved  because  he  refused  to  see  a 
clergyman.  He  was  in  the  house  when  his  friend  died, 
but  was  too  upset  to  go  with  Rossetti  and  Brown  and 
Stephens  to  the  funeral.  "  You  know  his  excitable  nature," 
Rossetti  wrote  to  Woolner,  "  and  I  fancy  he  would  not 
trust  himself."  Deverell  had  faced  his  misfortunes  with 
the  greatest  courage,  even  when  he  knew  his  fate,  and  had 
painted  almost  to  the  end.  The  picture  which  he  did  not 
finish  was  to  have  been  called  "  The  Doctor's  Last  Visit." 
In  it  "a  doctor  was  endeavouring  to  break  the  news  to  a 
family  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  patient."  Rossetti 
was  sure  that  he  chose  it  "  from  no  morbid  feeling,  such 
being  quite  foreign  from  his  nature." 

When  Hunt  called  on  Madox  Brown  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  London  he  learned  that  Rossetti  was  at  Oxford 
and  that  "  the  University  '  had  thrown  themselves  at  his 
feet '  in  recognition  of  his  poetic  and  artistic  accomplish- 
ments." This  was  an  exaggeration;  but  Rossetti  had 
lately  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  remarkable  young 
men  who  were  undergraduates  of  the  university  and  had 
declared  themselves  his  admirers  and  disciples.  Edward 
Burne  Jones  (not  yet  hyphenated)  and  his  friend  William 
Morris  had  read  "  The  Blessed  Damozel  "  in  The  Germ  and 
seen  an  exquisite  drawing,  Rossetti's  first  essay  on  wood, 
which  illustrated  a  poem  called  "  The  Maids  of  Elfen- 
mere  "  in  a  new  volume  of  William  AUingham's;  and 
they  found  in  those  things  their  own  dreams  realized  with 
a  hitherto  unimagined  completeness.  Devotees  of  beauty, 
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their  special  direction  was  towards  a  sublimated  medieval- 
ism; their  spiritual  home  was 

In  a  land  of  clear  colours  and  stories, 
In  a  region  of  shadowless  hours — 

and  suddenly  they  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  of  that  country. 

Both  Morris  and  Jones  had  gone  up  to  Oxford  with  the 
intention  of  taking  Holy  Orders.  But  they  had  both  been 
coming  to  the  gradual  conviction  that  art  and  not  the 
Church  was  the  field  in  which  their  faith  must  find  ex- 
pression. Jones  was  drawing  and  only  deterred  by  a  native 
diffidence  from  adopting  forthwith  the  profession  of  paint- 
ing. Morris  was  writing  poetry  and  proposed  to  appren- 
tice himself  to  an  architect.  Their  discovery  of  Rossetti's 
work,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  man  himself  which 
shortly  followed  it,  confirmed  them  in  their  new  direction. 
His  kindling  enthusiasm,  his  generous  praise  of  their  initial 
essays,  his  own  conviction  that  art  was  the  only  career 
worth  considering,  swept  away  their  last  hesitations.  His 
art  had  moved  them  to  wonder,  and  the  spell  of  his  per- 
sonality was  strongly  cast  on  them.  They  accepted  him 
as  a  master,  and  Jones,  at  any  rate,  almost  as  a  god. 

For  Rossetti  this  was  a  new  and  heartening  experience. 
In  the  attitude  of  Hunt  and  Millais  towards  him  there  had 
always  been  an  element  both  of  condescension  and  of 
disapproval.  Ruskin  had  treated  him  as  a  brilliant  boy 
in  need  of  discipline.  Now  he  found  himself  set  on  a 
pedestal  by  those  whom,  with  his  own  quick  gift  of  admira- 
tion, he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  his  potential  peers.  The 
effect  on  his  work  was  tonic.  If  the  early  paintings  of 
Burne-Jones  and  the  early  poetry  of  Morris  are  filled  with 
Rossetti's  influence,  the  pictures  which  he  himself  painted 
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during  the  first  unclouded  years  of  his  friendship  with 
them  have  a  special  richness  and  variety.  Nor  was  it  only 
their  worship  which  strengthened  him.  More  learned  than 
he  in  the  lore  which  he  could  best  turn  to  account,  they 
gave  him  a  new  and  fruitful  range  of  subjects;  the  book 
of  Malory,  in  particular,  was  opened  for  him  by  Morris; 
and  it  was  after  they  had  become  his  intimates  that  he 
executed  the  most  magical  of  his  water-colours. 

Jones  and  Morris  were  but  the  most  gifted  of  a  group  of 
young  men  of  kindred  interests  and  aspirations.  Among 
these,  and  from  them  to  others,  the  fame  of  Rossetti 
spread.  Millais  protested  against  his  "  getting  an  immense 
reputation  and  having  done  nothing  to  deserve  it."  He 
spoke,  however,  without  his  book,  for,  as  he  complained, 
Rossetti  "  had  shown  him  nothing  for  three  years  "  and 
apparently  did  not  want  him  in  his  studio.  Persuaded 
against  his  will  to  accompany  Brown  to  Chatham  Place, 
he  frankly  expressed  his  delight  at  the  drawings  which  he 
found  there.  "  He  kept  returning  from  one  to  the  other 
and  bursting  into  such  raptures  as  only  Millais  can."  ^ 
But  he  must  have  recognized  that,  magnificent  as  they 
were,  they  were  not  Pre-Raphaelite. 

Yet  it  was  not  long  before  the  word  came  to  connote, 
in  the  minds  of  most  people,  not  only  the  art  of  Rossetti,  as 
he  was  then  and  later  painting,  but  that  of  the  new  group 
who  worked  first  under  his  influence  and  afterwards  in 
kindred  but  individual  ways  of  their  own.  "  We  went," 
wrote  Mary  Howitt  for  instance  to  her  daughter  in  1861, 
"to  a  great  pre-Raphaelite  crush  on  Friday  evening. 
Their  pictures  covered  the  walls,  and  their  sketch-books 
the  tables.  The  uncrinolined  women,  with  their  wild 
hair,  which  was  very  beautiful,  their  picturesque  dresses 
^  Madox  Brown's  Diary.   Ford  Madox  Brown,  pp.  120-122. 
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and  rich  colouring,  looked  like  figures  out  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  pictures.  It  was  very  curious.  I  think  of  it 
now  like  some  hot,  struggling  dream,  in  which  the  gorgeous 
and  fantastic  forms  moved  slowly  about.  They  seemed  all 
so  young  and  kindred  to  each  other  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
out  of  my  place,  though  I  admired  them  all,  and  really 
enjoyed  looking  over  Dante  Rossetti's  sketch-book."  ^ 

Who  gave  that  party,  and  who  were  the  guests,  is  not 
recorded.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  either  Hunt  or  Millais  was 
among  them,  and  certainly  it  was  not,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  a  Pre-Raphaelite  party.  The  indigent 
bachelors  of  the  Brotherhood  had  never  conceived  of  or 
attended  such  entertainments;  only  their  humble  monthly 
meetings;  and  those  had  long  since  ceased.  The  men 
and  women  who  won  Mrs.  Howitt's  uneasy  admiration 
were  members  of  the  circle  of  whom  Rossetti  had  come  to 
be  the  centre;  and  they  were  the  originators  of  that 
"  aesthetic  "  movement  of  which  Pater  and  Wilde  and 
Beardsley  were  among  the  products.  To  the  waters  at 
which  they  drank  the  pure  source  of  Pre-Raphaelitism 
had  contributed  but  the  slenderest  trickle;  for  Rossetti, 
after  his  period  of  "  floundering,"  had  made  what  was 
virtually  a  fresh  start.  It  is  true  that  Morris  and  Jones, 
ere  ever  they  had  become  aware  of  Rossetti,  had  seen  and 
admired  the  pictures  of  Hunt  and  Millais,  and  had 
steeped  themselves  in  the  writings  of  Ruskin;  and  that 
Jones,  just  of  age,  had  written,  "  I  saw  that  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  had  indeed  come  at  a  time  when  there  was 
need  for  them,  and  resolved  after  my  little  ability  to 
defend  and  claim  a  patient  hearing  for  them."  ^  And 
Hunt  may  have  been  justified  when  he  wrote,  "  I  am 

^  An  Autobiography,  p.  241. 

2  Memorials  of  Edward  Burne- Jones,  i,  loi. 
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tempted  to  claim  Burne -Jones'  strenuousness  in  the  render- 
ing of  his  designs  as  the  outcome,  though  at  second-hand, 
of  my  teaching  of  Rossetti  ^  for  not  even  so  impatient  a 
pupil  as  Rossetti  is  ever  quite  free  of  the  impress  of  his 
schooling.  But  those  things  are  about  all  that  there  is  to 
say  for  the  derivation  of  the  new  group  from  the  old,  and 
Hunt  was  reasonable  in  his  indignation  that  the  title 
which  he  had  not  invented,  but  had  accepted  and  done 
his  best  to  honour,  should  be  transferred  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

In  1856,  however,  this  state  of  affairs  had  not  yet  come 
to  pass.  Though  Deverell  was  dead  and  Gollinson  turned 
to  other  gods,  though  Stephens  and  Collins  were  ceasing 
to  paint,  there  seemed  to  be  some  hope  of  a  partial  re- 
integration of  the  Brotherhood.  Curiously  enough  it  was 
the  individualist  Brown  who  was  keenest  on  this.  His 
rancour  against  the  Academy  was  at  its  height,  and  he 
wanted  an  alliance  to  oppose  to  them — though  not 
necessarily  a  formal  incorporation  with  rules  and  a  label. 
But  even  for  the  loosest  federation  it  was  already  too  late. 
Millais,  if  a  recalcitrant  recruit,  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  Woolner  was  doggedly  winning  a  livelihood 
in  sculptured  portraiture.  Rossetti  had  found  his  proper 
road,  where  Brown  himself  was  to  keep  him  fitful  company. 
And  Hunt,  who  had  long  known  his,  was  beginning  to 
perceive  that  he  must  follow  it  alone. 

There  were  still  momentary  coalitions.  A  sketching 
club  was  formed,  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Cyclographic,  of 
which  Hunt,  Millais  and  Rossetti,  Brown,  Stephens  and 
Collins  were  members;  as  well  as  two  feminine  amateurs, 
the  Marchioness  of  Waterford  and  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Boyle,  "  both,"  according  to  Rossetti,  "  great  in  design." 
^  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhoody  ii,  323. 
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But  the  venture  proved  as  ephemeral  as  its  forerunner. 
A  handsome  portfoho  suppHed  by  Millais  to  hold  the 
drawings  came  in  due  course  to  Chatham  Place,  and  was 
never  heard  of  again.  In  1857  "  a  semi-public  exhibition 
which  came  to  be  termed  '  the  Pre-Raphaehte  Exhibition ' " 
was  held  in  some  rooms  in  Russell  Place,  Fitzroy  Square, 
now  part  of  Charlotte  Street.  The  contributors  included 
Hunt  and  Millais,  Rossetti  and  EHzabeth  Siddal,  CoUins 
and  Brown,  and  a  dozen  others  who  were  working  on  Pre- 
Raphaelite  lines.  They  were  treated  with  tempered 
respect  by  the  critic  of  The  Athenaum,  who  gave  most  of  his 
space  to  Rossetti,  perpetrated  the  aphorism  that  "  sketch- 
ing ...  is  the  day-dream  of  painting,"  and  distinguished 
himself  by  describing  Brown's  "  Last  of  England  "  (under 
an  inaccurate  title)  in  terms  which  suggest  that  he  was 
confusing  it  with  a  preliminary  version  of  Martineau's 
"  Last  Day  in  the  Old  Home,"  and  by  ascribing  the 
hybrid  to  Hunt.  About  the  same  time  Hunt,  Millais,  and 
Rossetti,  with  such  incongruous  associates  as  Mulready, 
Creswick  and  Clarkson  Stanfield,  were  all  drawing  on 
wood  for  an  illustrated  edition  of  Tennyson's  poems;  and 
a  brave  display  they  made,  though  the  poet  showed  little 
appreciation  of  it.  But  these  sporadic  conjunctions  did  not 
reconstitute  the  Brotherhood. 

Latent  incompatibilities  of  temperament  were  coming 
to  the  surface.  "  It  is  a  sad  and  indeed  a  humiliating  re- 
flection," wrote  William  Rossetti,  "  that,  after  the  early 
days  of  camaraderie  and  of  genuine  brotherliness  had  run 
their  course,  followed  by  a  less  brief  period  of  amity  and 
goodwill,  keen  antipathies  severed  the  quondam  P.R.B.'s. 
.  .  .  Woolner  became  hostile  to  Hunt,  Dante  Rossetti,  and 
Millais.  Hunt  became  hostile  to  Woolner  and  Stephens, 
and  in  a  minor  degree  to  Dante  Rossetti.    Stephens  be- 
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came  hostile  to  Hunt.  Dante  Rossetti  became  hostile  to 
Woolner,  and  in  a  minor  degree  to  Hunt  and  Millais. 
Millais,  being  an  enormously  successful  man  while  others 
were  only  commonly  successful,  did  not  perhaps  become 
strictly  hostile  to  any  one;  he  kept  aloof  however  from 
Dante  Rossetti,  and  I  infer  from  Woolner."  ^  The  writer 
might  have  added  that  he  had  himself  no  part  in  any  of 
these  hostilities,  but  always  did  his  best  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters. 

The  particular  as  distinguished  from  the  temperamental 
causes  of  these  differences  are  for  the  most  part  obscure. 
Nor  probably  would  their  elucidation  be  of  much  interest 
unless  it  were  in  the  case  of  the  protagonists  in  the  comedy. 
The  quarrel  between  Hunt  and  Rossetti  would  seem  to 
have  gone  deeper  than  William's  words  suggest.  Elsewhere 
that  conscientious  chronicler  discreetly  reveals  its  cause. 
The  trouble,  which  occurred  in  1857,  was  about  a  woman; 
but  of  her  identity  nothing  is  certain  except  that  she  was 
not  Ehzabeth  Siddal.  "  It  behoves  me  to  add,"  says 
William,  "  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  wholly  blameless  in  this 
matter;  not  so  my  brother,  who  was  properly,  though  I 
will  not  say  very  deeply,  censurable."  ^  After  Rossetti's 
death  Hunt  wrote  to  Bell  Scott:  "  I  had  long  ago  forgiven 
him,  and  forgotten  the  offence,  which,  in  fact,  taken 
altogether,  worked  me  good  rather  than  harm."  ^ 

The  changing  attitude  of  Stephens  towards  the  chief  of 
his  old  associates  is  rather  curious.  In  i860,  when  Hunt's 
"  The  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  which  had  been 
begun  in  Jerusalem,  was  exhibited  in  Bond  Street,  Stephens 
was  asked  by  Gambart  the  dealer,  after  Hunt  himself  had 
refused  the  task,  to  write  an  account  of  the  painter's  life 

^  Some  Reminiscences,  i,  75.         ^  Family  Letters  and  Memoir ,  i,  201. 
^  Scott,  Autobiographical  Notes,  ii,  312. 
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and  work.  The  resultant  pamphlet,  which  was  published 
anonymously,  contains  a  very  fair  exposition  of  the  origin 
and  intentions  of  Pre-Raphaelitism.  Hunt  is  given  his 
due;  his  art  and  personality  are  greatly  praised;  and, 
except  for  an  incidental  allusion  to  Millais,  not  one  of  the 
Brotherhood,  not  even  Rossetti,  is  mentioned  by  name. 
But  presently  a  carping  note  began  to  be  heard  in  the 
references  to  Hunt  in  Stephens's  writings,  and  he  adopted 
the  view  that  Rossetti  was  the  originator  of  Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism and  revivalism  its  principle.  Hence  some  justifiably 
acid  pages  in  Hunt's  apologia. 


CHAPTER  XVI:  THE  LIQUIDATION  OF 
PRE-RAPHAELITISM 


No  DOUBT  these  rubs  and  disagreements  were  in  great 
measure  responsible  for  the  behttHng  terms  in  which  the 
most  prominent  of  the  erstwhile  Brethren  came  in  later 
life  to  speak  of  their  youthful  enterprise.  They  had 
suffered  a  reaction  of  feeling,  and  they  let  it  go  too  far  for 
justice.  "  As  for  all  the  prattle  about  Pre-Raphaelitism," 
Rossetti  said  to  a  friend,  "  I  confess  to  you  I  am  weary  of 
it,  and  long  have  been.  Why  should  we  go  on  talking 
about  the  visionary  vanities  of  half-a-dozen  boys  ?  What 
you  call  the  movement  was  serious  enough  but  the  banding 
together  under  that  title  was  all  a  joke."  "  It  is  stultifying 
in  writing  a  history  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,"  wrote  Hunt, 
"  to  have  to  avow  that  our  impulsively  formed  Brother- 
hood was  a  tragic  failure  almost  from  the  beginning." 
"  It  never  really  came  to  anything,"  he  told  Millais's  son; 
and  Millais  himself  characterized  it  as  a  "  miserable 
mistake." 

But  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  more  largely  and 
dispassionately  regarded,  was  neither  a  joke,  a  mistake, 
nor  a  failure.  Without  it  Hunt's  ideas,  even  though  Millais 
had  adopted  them,  would  never  have  gained  the  ground 
which  they  did;  or  at  any  rate,  without  Rossetti's  enthu- 
siasm and  even  his  indiscretions,  they  would  not  have 
gained  it  nearly  so  fast.  The  critics  would  not  have  raised 
their  clamour;  Ruskin  might  have  remained  uninterested; 
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and  converts  would  almost  certainly  have  been  longer  to 
seek. 

For  even  as  the  Brotherhood  itself  was  falling  asunder 
the  movement  which  it  had  been  formed  to  promote  was 
gaining  adherents.    Absolute  and  avowed  disciples  may 
have  been  few,  but  after  naming  such  of  them  as  exhibited 
in  the  Academy  in  1852,  Hunt  was  able  to  add  that 
"  many  others  also  were — some  with,  and  others  without, 
avowal — working  in  our  spirit."  And  in  1856,  the  year  of 
Hunt's  return  from  the  East  and  of  Rossetti's  discovery  of 
Burne-Jones  and  Morris,  Ruskin  preluded  his  annual 
Academy  Motes  with  a  paean  for  the  victory  of  the  cause 
which  he  had  adopted.    "  If  the  reader,  before  fixing  his 
attention  on  any  particular  work,"  he  wrote,  "  will  glance 
generally  round  any  of  the  rooms,  he  will  be  struck  by  a 
singular  change  in  the  character  of  the  entire  exhibition. 
He  will  find  that  he  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  works  as  a  separate  class,  but  that  between  them 
and  the  comparatively  few  pictures  remaining  quite  of  the 
old  school,  there  is  a  perfectly  unbroken  gradation,  formed 
by  the  work  of  painters  in  various  stages  of  progress, 
struggling  forward  out  of  their  conventionalism,  to  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  standard.   The  meaning  of  this  is  simply 
that  the  battle  is  completely  and  confessedly  won  by  the 
latter  party;  that  animosity  has  changed  into  emulation, 
astonishment  into  sympathy,  and  that  a  true  and  con- 
sistent school  of  art  is  at  last  established  in  the  Royal 
Academy." 

These  roses  of  rhetoric  are  not  quite  secure  at  the  roots, 
and  when  the  critic  came  down  to  particulars  he  showed 
himself  prone  to  find  Pre-Raphaelite  virtue  in  dubious 
places.  In  a  picture  of  Frith's  he  exhorted  his  readers  to 
"  note  the  advancing  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  the  wreath  of 
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leaves  round  the  child's  head."  Ruskin's  works  bristle 
with  errors,"  Frith  commented  in  his  autobiography; 
"  one  of  his  notable  ones  was  his  saying,  on  the  discovery 
of  a  bit  of  what  he  took  for  Pre-Raphaelite  work  in  one  of 
the  worst  pictures  I  ever  painted,  that  I  was  '  at  last  in  the 
right  way,'  or  words  to  that  effect."  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Sir  Charles  Holmes  ^  that  "  Derby  Day,"  which  was 
finished  and  exhibited  in  1858,  shows  traces  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  technique,  but  the  artist  told 
Hunt  that  he  had  tried  painting  a  small  part  of  that  picture 
on  a  wet  white  ground  and  had  "  produced  the  most  hope- 
less mess  he  had  ever  seen  before  on  any  canvas;  he  there- 
fore wiped  it  out  and  painted  it  in  the  ordinary  way."  ^ 
Nevertheless  it  is  more  than  possible  that  that  delightful 
scene  would  not  have  been  depicted  with  quite  such 
brilliancy  if  Millais  and  Hunt  had  not  pointed  the  way. 
Madox  Brown  had  prophesied  that  the  traditionalists  must 
reform  their  palettes  or  submit  to  eclipse;  and  one  has 
only  to  pass  from  Room  IV,  through  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
room,  to  Room  XV  of  the  Tate  Gallery  to  feel  that  they 
were  themselves  aware  of  those  alternatives.  The  chro- 
matic development  is  remarkable.  The  later  are  not 
necessarily  better  than  the  earlier  pictures — there  are 
mediocrities  enough  among  them — but  they  are  certainly 
brighter  and  more  various  in  colouring  and,  superficially 
at  any  rate,  more  attractive,  more  amusing  to  the  eye. 
And  for  this  phenomenon  Pre-Raphaelitism  may  be 
given  a  great  share  of  the  credit. 

Not  quite  all:  for  if  the  spirit  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  got 
gradually,  so  to  speak,  into  the  air,  there  are  indications 
that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  tech- 

^  The  National  Gallery,  iii,  231. 

2  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  233. 
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nique  of  painting,  was  tending  in  the  same  direction. 
Apart  from  the  sporadic  evidences  which  are  to  be  found 
in  pictures  by  the  estabhshed  men  of  the  older  school, 
there  was  Watts,  who,  though  at  one  time  he  painted  a  few 
pictures  quite  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  manner,  was  an  in- 
dividualist and  a  pioneer  in  his  exploration  of  new  avenues 
of  art.  And  there  was  John  Frederick  Lewis,  a  brilliant 
draughtsman  and  colourist,  whom  Ruskin  particularly 
admired.  Lewis  was  already  a  man  of  middle  age  when 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  was  started;  but  just  at  that 
time  he  changed  his  style  and  began  to  paint  in  a  way 
which  was  in  perfect  accord  with  it.  When  he  became 
aware  of  what  Hunt  and  Millais  were  doing  he  recognized 
them  for  allies.  Yet  his  conversion  had  been  independent 
and  spontaneous,  and  in  the  magnificent  oriental  scenes 
of  his  later  phase  he  combined  minuteness  and  precision 
with  boldness  and  vibrancy  in  a  way  which  is  altogether 
his  own. 

The  disciples  came  naturally  from  the  younger  men; 
though  none  of  them  was  much  younger  than  Millais,  and 
some  were  older  than  Hunt.  The  youngest  but  one  of  the 
earliest  was  Arthur  Hughes,  a  painter  of  small  range  but 
an  exquisite  talent  (which  once  one  might  have  ventured 
to  call  feminine)  and  a  vein  of  tender  sentiment  which  is 
just  not  sentimentality.  His  best  and  best-known  picture, 
"  April  Love,"  with  its  delicate  mauves  and  greens,  a 
combination  of  colours  of  which  Hughes  was  fond,  is  a 
most  attractive  thing,  and  was  recognized  at  once  as  such 
by  the  discerning;  for  Ruskin  praised  it  and  William 
Morris  bought  it.  Quite  close  to  it  in  the  Tate  Gallery 
hangs  the  "  Too  Late  "  of  WilHam  Lindsay  Windus;  and 
those  two  pictures  represent  the  most  delightful  of  the 
immediate  results  of  Pre-Raphaelitism. 


TOO  LATE 
By  W.  L.  Windus 

By  permission  of  the  National  Gallery,  Millbank 
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"  Too  Late "  was  exhibited  in  1859.  Three  years 
earher,  to  an  Academy  made  memorable  by  the  inclusion 
of  "  April  Love,"  "  Autumn  Leaves "  and  "  The  Blind 
Girl,"  Hunt's  "  Scapegoat,"  Henry  Wallis's  "  Ghatterton  " 
and  William  Shakespere  Burton's  "  Wounded  Gavalier," 
Windus  sent  "  Burd  Helen,"  in  which  he  not  only  dis- 
played a  beautiful  craftsmanship  but  caught  the  very 
spirit  of  Border  poetry,  This  picture,  although  he  had  to 
have  its  merits  pointed  out  to  him  by  Rossetti,  Ruskin 
placed  second  only  to  "  Autumn  Leaves  "  among  all  the 
pictures  shown.  But  of  "  Too  Late,"  which  William 
Rossetti  said  "  was  enough  to  give  one  a  sinking  of  the  heart, 
and  to  send  one  out  of  the  Academy  with  introverted  eyes 
and  a  haunting  reminiscence  for  days  or  years,"  he 
wrote  in  a  very  different  key;  riding  his  favourite  hobby 
over  it  at  its  most  fantastic  gait.  "  Something  wrong 
here,"  he  wrote:  "  either  this  painter  has  been  ill;  ^  or 
his  picture  has  been  sent  in  to  the  Academy  in  a  hurry; 
or  he  has  sickened  his  temper  and  dimmed  his  sight  by 
reading  melancholy  ballads.  There  is  great  grandeur  in 
the  work;  but  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
*  Burd  Helen.'  On  the  whole,  young  painters  must  re- 
member this  fact,  that  painting,  as  a  mere  physical  exer- 
tion, requires  the  utmost  possible  strength  of  constitution 
and  of  heart.  A  stout  arm,  a  calm  mind,  a  merry  heart, 
and  a  bright  eye  are  essential  to  a  great  painter.  Without 
all  these  he  can,  in  a  great  and  immortal  way,  do  nothing. 

"  Wherefore,  all  puling  and  pining  over  deserted  ladies, 
and  knights  run  through  the  body,^  is,  to  the  high  artistic 
faculty,  just  so  much  poison.    Frequent  the  company  of 

^  English  Painters  of  the  Present  Day  (i  871),  p.  46. 
2  It  happened  that  he  had. 

^  A  reference  presumably  to  Burton's  "Wounded  Cavalier.'* 
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right-minded  and  nobly-souled  persons;  learn  all  athletic 
exercises,  and  all  delicate  arts — ^music  more  especially; 
torment  yourself  neither  with  fine  philosophy  nor  im- 
patient philanthropy— but  be  kind  and  just  to  everybody; 
rise  in  the  morning  with  the  lark,  and  whistle  in  the  evening 
with  the  blackbird;  and  in  time  you  may  be  a  painter. 
Not  otherwise." 

All  this  may  be  sound  hygienics  but  as  art  criticism  it  is, 
of  course,  sheer  nonsense;  and  it  had  an  unfortunate 
result.  Windus,  a  man  of  extreme  sensibility,  was  so  dis- 
couraged by  Ruskin's  strictures  on  what  he  regarded  as 
his  masterpiece  that  (harassed  also  by  private  troubles) 
he  practically  gave  up  painting.  Although  he  lived  until 
1907  all  the  evidence  that  he  left  of  a  remarkable  talent, 
besides  those  two  pictures  and  the  earlier  work  which  had 
gained  him  membership  of  the  Liverpool  Academy — the 
institution  which  showed  itself  so  kindly  towards  Pre- 
Raphaelitism — was  a  few  very  beautiful  water-colours. 

Windus  was  a  finer  artist  than  Hughes  and  a  more 
individual  one.  He  might  have  become — perhaps  he  was 
— a  great  painter.  His  characterization  is  subtle;  there 
is  freedom  as  well  as  precision  in  his  landscape;  and  he 
gives,  what  it  is  a  main  defect  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  that 
they  often  fail  to  give,  the  sense  that  the  air  which  we 
breathe  is  an  element  alive  and  in  motion.  Nevertheless 
his  debt  to  Millais  is  manifest.  His  pictures,  like  "  April 
Love,"  are  akin  to  "  The  Woodman's  Daughter," 
"  Ophelia  "  and  "  The  Blind  Girl."  All  these  have  the 
same  kind  of  poetry,  the  same  "  poetic  naturalism."  ^ 
They  are  romantic,  but  not  on  the  high  peaks  of  romance; 
realistic  but  not  in  bondage  to  the  map  or  the  calendar. 
They  belong  to  the  green  places,  at  once  fairyland  and 
^  Forrest  Keid,  Illustrators  of  the  Sixties,  p.  2. 
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England,  where  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  and  Herrick, 
Keats,  Tennyson  and  the  nameless  men  who  made  the 
folk-songs  are  most  happily  at  home.  Their  spirit  is 
timeless  and  unlocalized,  yet  content  to  be  held  in  a 
delicate  web  of  familiar  circumstance. 

Hunt's  direct  influence  was  less  potent  than  Millais's. 
Robert  Braithwaite  Martineau  came  to  him,  to  work  in  his 
studio  with  greater  docility  than  had  Rossetti  and  to  paint 
according  to  his  precepts  "  The  Last  Day  in  the  Old 
Home,"  a  domestic  tragedy  under  the  microscope.  But 
the  path  of  Hunt  was  too  arduous  for  many  to  follow  very 
far.  Of  those  who  inclined  their  ear  to  his  gospel,  few 
remained  entirely  faithful  to  it.  On  the  material  side 
alone  it  made  too  exorbitant  a  demand  on  young  men 
struggling  to  live.  "  Be  it  borne  in  mind,"  wrote  Stephens, 
speaking  from  experience,  "  that  a  Pre-Raffaelite  picture 
costs  far  more  to  produce,  not  only  in  time,  but  money 
expended,  in  obtaining  every  actual  object  to  be  painted, 
than  a  conventional  work.  Far  more  models  must  be 
hired,  more  accessories  purchased  or  borrowed,  taking 
time  to  procure  at  least."  ^ 

That  was  an  accident  which  fortune  might  prevent  or 
such  strength  of  purpose  as  Hunt's  could  overcome.  But 
in  its  extreme  form  the  Pre-Raphaelite  method  was  too 
severe  a  test  of  human  patience  for  most  men,  and  too 
cramping  to  personal  expression.  Hence  a  remarkable 
number  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  were  men  of  only  one  or 
two  pictures — or  only  one  or  two  which  were  at  once  good 
and  Pre-Raphaelite:  Wallis  with  his  "  Chatter  ton  "  and 
Burton  with  his  "  Wounded  Cavalier."  Some,  like 
Collins,  grew  altogether  disheartened,  and  others  diverged 
into  a  less  restricted  road. 

^  William  Holman  Hunt  and  his  Works,  p.  15. 
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"  It's  all  nonsense,"  Millais  is  reported  to  have  said; 
"  of  course  nature's  nature,  and  art's  art,  isn't  it?  One 
couJd  not  live  doing  that!  "  ^  And  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  making  a  rare  excursion  into  print,  he  gave  a  magazine 
some  "  thoughts  on  art "  which  showed  how  far  he  had 
travelled  since  he  had  challenged  "  CoUinson's  finish  " 
and  botanized  on  Ophelia's  watery  grave.  "  The  com- 
monest error  into  which  a  critic  can  fall  is  the  remark  we 
so  often  hear  that  such  and  such  an  artist's  work  is  '  care- 
less '  and  '  would  be  better  had  more  labour  been  spent 
upon  it.'  As  often  as  not  this  is  wholly  untrue.  As  soon 
as  the  spectator  can  see  that  *  more  labour  has  been  spent 
upon  it '  he  may  be  sure  that  the  picture  is  to  that  extent 
incomplete  and  unfinished,  while  the  look  of  freshness  that 
is  inseparable  from  a  really  successful  picture  would  of 
necessity  be  absent.  If  the  high  finish  of  a  picture  is  so 
apparent  as  immediately  to  force  itself  upon  the  spectator, 
he  may  know  that  it  is  not  as  it  should  be;  and  from  the 
moment  that  the  artist  feels  his  work  is  becoming  a  labour, 
he  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  without  freshness,  and 
to  that  extent  without  the  merit  of  a  true  work  of  art. 
Work  should  always  look  as  though  it  had  been  done  with 
ease,  however  elaborate;  what  we  see  should  appear  to 
have  been  done  without  effort,  whatever  may  be  the 
agonies  beneath  the  surface.  .  .  . 

"  For  my  own  part  I  have  often  been  laboured,  but 
whatever  I  am  I  am  never  careless.  I  may  honestly  say 
that  I  never  consciously  placed  an  idle  touch  upon  canvas : 
and  that  I  have  always  been  earnest  and  hard-working; 
yet  the  worst  pictures  I  ever  painted  in  my  life  are  those 
into  which  I  threw  most  trouble  and  labour,  and  I  confess 
I  should  not  grieve  were  half  my  works  to  go  to  the  bottom 
^  Scott,  Autobiographical  Notes,  i,  278. 
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of  the  Atlantic — if  I  might  choose  the  half  to  go.  Some- 
times as  I  paint  I  may  find  my  work  becoming  laborious; 
but  as  soon  as  I  detect  any  evidence  of  that  labour  I  paint 
the  whole  thing  out  without  more  ado. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  Rembrandt,  in  his  first 
period,  was  very  careful  and  minute  in  detail  and  there  is 
evidence  of  stippling  in  his  flesh  painting;  but  when  he 
grew  older  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  all  appearance 
of  such  manipulation  and  minuteness  vanished  in  the 
breadth  and  facility  of  his  brush,  though  the  advantage 
of  his  early  manner  remained.  The  latter  manner  is,  of 
course,  much  the  finer  and  really  the  more  finished  of  the 
two."  1 

It  is  true  that  Hunt  protested  that  extreme  elaboration, 
down  to  the  last  hair  on  the  goat  and  the  last  vein  in  the 
petal,  was  not  an  essential  part  of  his  teaching.^  But  he 
was  constant  to  it  himself  and  it  was  his  instinctive  standard 
of  excellence.  He  was  at  any  rate  incapable  of  seeing  that 
reality  could  be  achieved  by  quite  other  methods — the 
method  of  Manet,  for  instance,  or  of  Whistler.  And  he  had 
the  support  of  Ruskin.  In  spite  of  those  early  exhortations 
against  too  zealous  a  laboriousness,  Ruskin  was  very  apt 
to  judge  pictures  by  the  test  of  the  magnifying-glass. 
"  Examine  it  well  inch  by  inch,"  he  wrote  of  one  picture; 
and  of  another,  "it  ,  .  .  may  be  examined  inch  by  inch 
with  delight."  There  is  not  much  room  for  breadth  of 
handling  if,  while  he  is  at  work,  the  painter  has  to  keep  the 
magnifying-glass  in  mind. 

On  this  matter  of  elaborated  detail  Reynolds  has  some 
wise  words,  which  reach  far  beyond  his  particular  applica- 
tion of  them  to  the  Grand  Style.    "  The  detail  of  particu- 

^  Reprinted  by  Spielmann,  Millais  and  his  Works. 

^  See  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  i,  106. 
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lars,  which  does  not  assist  the  expression  of  the  main 
characteristic,  is  worse  than  useless;  it  is  mischievous,  as  it 
dissipates  the  attention,  and  draws  it  from  the  principal 
point.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  impression  which  is 
left  on  our  mind,  even  of  things  which  are  familiar  to  us, 
is  seldom  more  than  their  general  effect;  beyond  which 
we  do  not  look  in  recognizing  such  objects.  To  express 
this  in  painting  is  to  express  what  is  congenial  and  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man,  and  what  gives  him  by  reflection  his 
own  mode  of  conceiving.  The  other  presupposes  nicety 
and  research,  which  are  only  the  business  of  the  curious  and 
attentive,  and  therefore  does  not  speak  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  whole  species;  in  which  common,  and,  as  I 
may  so  call  it,  mother  tongue,  everything  grand  and  com- 
prehensive must  be  uttered. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  prescribe  what  degree  of  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  minute  parts;  this  it  is  hard  to 
settle.  We  are  sure  that  it  is  expressing  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole,  which  alone  can  give  to  objects  their  true 
and  touching  character;  and  wherever  this  is  observed, 
whatever  else  may  be  neglected,  we  acknowledge  the  hand 
of  a  master.  We  may  even  go  further,  and  observe,  that 
when  the  general  effect  only  is  presented  to  us  by  a  skilful 
hand,  it  appears  to  express  the  object  represented  in  a 
more  lively  manner  than  the  minutest  resemblance  would 
do.  .  .  .  Let  the  power  of  a  few  well-chosen  strokes,  which 
supersede  labour  by  judgment  and  direction,  produce  a 
complete  impression  of  all  that  the  mind  demands  in  an 
object;  we  are  charmed  with  such  an  unexpected  hap- 
piness of  execution,  and  begin  to  be  tired  with  the  super- 
fluous diligence,  which  in  vain  solicits  an  appetite  already 
satiated."  ^ 

^  Eleventh  Discourse. 
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To  the  learned  first  President  the  unlearned  Crome 
lends  his  support.  "  Trifles  in  Nature  must  be  overlooked," 
he  wrote,  "  that  we  may  have  our  feelings  raised  by  seeing 
the  whole  picture  at  a  glance,  not  knowing  how  or  why 
we  are  charmed."  ^ 

In  these  pronouncements  by  two  great  painters  the 
weak  spot  in  Hunt's  practice,  if  not  in  his  theory,  is 
indicated.  In  the  pursuit  of  truth  he  overrode  his  quarry. 
He  wrought  according  to  the  necessities  of  his  nature; 
but  they  were  entirely  personal  necessities.  He  had  no 
compulsive  revelation  for  others. 

Nevertheless  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  did  not  fail. 
A  character  like  Hunt's  in  confederation  (however  uneasy 
and  ephemeral)  with  a  personality  like  Rossetti's  could  not 
lack  its  effect.  Tenets  illustrated  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  early  Millais  were  bound  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
"  We  doubt,"  wrote  Stephens,  "  if  in  the  history  of  Art, 
principles  so  uncompromising  and  of  need  at  first  so  un- 
popular, especially  when  the  youth  of  their  propounders 
is  considered,  have  ever  produced  such  an  effect  upon 
the  labours  of  their  contemporaries  as  those  of  the  Pre- 
Raffaelite  Brethren."  2 

Stephens  was  a  prejudiced  witness;  but  a  later  and  less 
interested  writer  has  called  the  movement  "  the  most  im- 
portant art  movement  of  modern  England,  a  wave  of 
freshness  and  enthusiasm  that,  like  the  ripples  caused  by 
the  stone  flung  into  the  water,  spread  and  grew,  and 
quivered  and  quickened,  in  so  many  and  such  divers  ways 
that  none  shall  say  at  any  definite  point  this  was  the 

^  Letter  to  James  Stark,  quoted  in  Mottram,  John  Crome  of  Norwich^ 
p.  166. 

2  William  Holman  Hunt  and  his  Works,  p.  82. 
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limit,  and  here  the  influence  of  the  Pre-Raphaehtes 
ended."  1 

"  It  is  often  said  that  the  movement  has  left  no  influence," 
writes  another  critic,  whom,  in  spite  of  his  anonymity,  there 
is  no  indiscretion  in  identifying  with  Mr.  Charles  Marriott; 
"  the  truth  is  that  it  did  not  need  to,  because  the  impulse 
behind  it  is  always  cropping  up."  ^  Both  those  statements 
are  just.  The  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  Pre-Raphael- 
itism  was  limited;  but  even  while  later  English  art  was 
refreshing  itself  at  very  different  and  perhaps  more  vital 
sources,  it  was  at  work  as  an  intangible  but  pervasive  in- 
fluence, and  many  pictures  by  men  who  were  in  no  way  its 
disciples  are  subdy  haunted  by  its  or  a  kindred  spirit.  For 
whatever  the  shortcomings  and  extravagances  of  its 
original  exponents,  there  was  in  it  something  essentially 
congenial  to  our  native  temper.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Marriott 
says,  "  a  genuinely  English  thing." 

^  Bate,  The  English  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters,  p.  3. 
2  The  Times,  March  8,  1929. 
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Scots,"  III,  112;  "Giaour's 
Confession,"  111,112;"  Holbein 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
106,  III,  138,  139;  "Last  of 
England,"  140,  216,  250;  "  Our 
Lady  of  Saturday-Night,"  in, 
112;  "  Parisina's  Sleep,"  in, 
112;  "  Wickliflfe  reading  the 
Bible  to  John  of  Gaunt,"  135, 
155;  "Work,"  140,  216. 
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Browning,  Robert,  85,  100,  219. 
Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward,  118,  157. 
Burne-Jones,  Edward,  46,  57,  196, 

225,  245-249,  254. 
Burton,      William  Shakespere, 

"  Wounded  Cavalier,"  257,  259. 
Byron,  Lord,  74,  75,  85,  in. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  73. 
Canning,  George,  69,  72. 
Carducci,  Giosue,  61. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  181,  187. 
Gary,  Francis  Stephen,  25,  92. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount,  72. 
Cavalcanti,  Guido,  220. 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  85. 
Coleridge,    Samuel    Taylor,  86, 
100. 

Collins,  Charles  Allston,  216,  249, 
25O5  259;  candidate  for  P.R.B.- 
hood,  188,  191,  192;  character, 

190,  191;  "  Berengaria's  Alarm 
for  the  Safety  of  her  Husband," 
191 ;  proposed  election  to  P.R.B., 

191,  192;  at  Botley,  192;  "  Con- 
vent Thoughts,"  193,  198,  200, 
205;  Millais  on,  205,  206,  209; 
at  Worcester  Park  Farm,  206- 
210;  abandons  painting,  210; 
"May  in  Regent's  Park,"  212, 
213. 

Collins,  Wilkie,  190,  209,  215. 

Collins,  William,  190. 

Collinson,  James,  129,  131,  158, 

1595  163,  167,  189,  190,  249; 

"  Charity    Boy's    Debut,"  54, 

126,  127;  character,  126;  en- 
gaged   to    Christina  Rossetti, 

127,  128;  his  sluggishness  illus- 


trated, 146-148;  contributes  to 
Germ,  164;  his  one  Pre-Raphael- 
ite picture,  183;  leaves  Brother- 
hood, 183-186. 

Colonna,  Vittoria,  66. 

Combe,  Thomas  and  Mrs.,  205, 
241,  245. 

Constable,  John,  3,  4,  22,  35,  50, 

•59.  191- 
Cornelius,  Peter  von,  107-109. 
Cotman,  John  Sell,  3,  92. 
Cox,  David,  4. 
Crabbe,  George,  169. 
Creswick,  Thomas,  250. 
Crome,  John,  3,  263. 
Cyclographic  Society,    119,  120, 
128,  188,  249. 

Dante,  Gabriele  Rossetti's  study 
of,  61,  62,  84;  D.  G.  Rossetti's 
translations  of,  93,  220. 

David,  Jacques  Louis,  104,  161. 

Delacroix,  Eugene,  161. 

Deverell,  Mrs.,  223. 

Deverell,  Walter  Howell,  141,  158, 
163,  167,  190,  221,  225,  226, 
227,  231,  249;  candidate  for 
P.R.B.-hood,  188;  character  and 
appearance,  188,  189;  attacked 
in  Athen^sum,  189;  discovers  Eliza- 
beth Siddall,  223;  illness  and 
death,  244,  245. 

de  Wint,  Peter,  4. 

Dickens,  Charles,  16,  190,  197, 
215;  attacks  Millais  in  Household 
Words,  177-179. 

Dickens,  Kate,  190. 

Doyle,  Henry,  209. 

Doyle,  Richard,  209. 
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Dyce,  William,  13,  40,  108,  181, 
198. 

Eastlake,  Charles,  1 14. 
Egg,  Augustus,  157,  181. 
Etty,  William,  7,  9-1 1,  49,  53,  175, 
191,  195- 

Ferdinand  I,  King  of  Naples,  66- 

Flandrin,  Hippolyte,  161. 
Fragonard,  Jean  Honor e,  105. 
Fraser^s    Magazine,    criticism  in, 
154. 

Free  Exhibition  (National  Institu- 
tion), 135,  155,  183,  189. 
Frere,  John  Hookham,  69-73,  ^7- 
Frith,  William  Powell,  9,  254,  255. 

Gainsborough,  Thomas,  3. 
Gambart,  251. 
Gavarni,  Paul,  97,  100,  161. 
Germ,  The  {Art  and  Poetry),  159, 

1 63- 1 7 1,  172,  192,  196,  245. 
Gilbert,  Sir  John,  100. 
Giorgione,  Rossetti's   sonnet  on 

"Pastoral"  of,  161. 
Girtin,  Thomas,  3. 
Greville  Memoirs,  86  n. 
Guizot,  F.  P.  G.,  6. 

Hancock,  John,  131. 
Hannay,  James,  222. 
Haydon,  Benjamin,  105. 
Hogarth,  William,  2,11. 
Holbein,  Hans,  105,  106. 
Holland,  Lady,  6. 
Hoist,  Theodor  von,  III,  112. 
Houghton,  Arthur  Boyd,  169. 


Household  Words.   See  Dickens. 
Howitt,  Mary,  144,  148-150,  247, 
248. 

Howitt,  William,  148. 
Hueffer,  Francis,  85  w. 
Hughes,  Aithur,  "  April  Love," 

256-259. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  100-103. 
Hunt,  William,  father  of  W.  H.  H., 

14-21,  23-25,  27,  47,  209. 
Hunt,  William  Henry,  19. 
Hunt,  William  Holman,  i,  3,  7, 

10-  13,  27,  32,  47,  88,  89,  99, 
100,  103,  108,  129,  130,  146,  147, 
149,  150,  158,  163,  175,  176, 
183,  186,  188,  190,  191,  192, 
212,  213,  215,  217,  218,  219, 
225,  226,  227,  237,  238,  239, 
244,  246,  248-252,  254,  255, 
256,  259,  261,  263;  birth  and 
childhood,  14-17;  clerk  to  estate 
agent,    18-20;   introduction  to 

011-  painting,  18;  begins  painting 
lessons,  20;  in  Cobden's  office, 

21-  24;    paints  orange-woman, 

22-  24;  enters  the  Academy,  26, 
33;  beginning  of  friendship  with 
Millais,  33,  45;  character  of,  33, 
45>  46,  55-57.  143;  dissatisfac- 
tion with  contemporary  ideals, 
34-44,  49;  technical  discoveries 
and  experiments,  50-54;  ap- 
proached by  Rossetti,  54,  115, 
116;  at  Greenwich,  117;  his 
new  studio,  118;  walks  in 
Chartist  procession,  118;  paints 
picture  on  new  method  ("  Ri- 
enzi  "),  119,  141;  Rossetti  in  his 
studio,  119,  14 1 -143;  Rossetti 
and  his  ideas,  122-124;  doubts 
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Hunt,  William  Holman — cont.  j 
about  Brotherhood,  124,  131-  i 
134,  140;  what  Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism  meant  to  him,  133,  134; 
criticizes  Brown's  "  Chaucer," 
135;  relations  with  Brown,  136; 
claim  to  be  founder  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,  138,  139;  reasons 
with  Rossettij  142;  conversa- 
tional powers,  143;  criticized  in 
Athenaum,  153,  154;  goes  abroad 
with  Rossetti,  159-162;  etches 
frontispiece  to  Germ,  164;  begins 
new  picture,  173;  gloomy  pros- 
pects, 181;  at  Sevenoaks,  192; 
on  Millais's  genius,  194;  question 
of  influence  on  Millais,  195;  how 
far  influenced  by  Rossetti,  196, 
197;  awarded  prize  by  Liverpool 
Academy,  204;  thinks  of  aban- 
doning painting,  204;  at  Wor- 
cester Park  Farm,  206-211; 
visits  Egypt  and  Palestine,  240- 
244;  quarrels  with  Rossetti, 
25 1 ;  later  relations  with  Stephens, 
251,  252;  later  view  of  Brother- 
hood, 253. 

Pictures:  "  Awakened  Con- 
science," 242;  *'  Christian  Priests 
escaping  from  Druid  Persecu- 
tion," 173,  181,  193,  205,  225; 
"  Claudio  and  Isabella,"  196; 
"  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  12,  47,  54, 
100,  115,  127;  "Finding  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple,"  251; 
"  Hireling  Shepherd,"  196,  206, 
207,  212,  213;  "Light  of  the 
World,"  20,  212,  241,  242,  244; 
"  Old  Hannah,"  22-24;  "  Rien- 
zi,"  118,   119,  136,  140,  152- 


1545  156,  157.  173,  181;  "  Scape- 
goat," 257;  self-portrait,  24; 
"  Valentine  defending  Sylvia," 
1935  196,  198,  199;  scene  from 
Woodstock,  12,  47. 

Ingres,  Jean  Auguste  Dominique, 
161. 

James,  Mr.,  estate  agent,  18-20. 
Joseph     Buonaparte,     King  of 
Naples,  66. 

Keats,  John,  12,  100,  103,  121, 

122,  218. 
Keightley,  Thomas,  73,  74. 
Kemble,  John  Philip,  5. 
Kingsley,  Charles,  197. 

Landseer,  Edwin,  4,  170. 
Lasinio,  131. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  6. 
Leslie,  Charles,  7,  8,  11,  209,  215. 
Lewis,  John  Frederick,  256. 
Linnell,  John,  19. 
Liverpool  Academy,  258;  prizes 

awarded  to  Pre-Raphaelites  by, 

204. 

Lorenzetti,  Pietro,  132. 

Lyell,  Charles,  of  Kinnordy,  73-75. 

Macaulay,    Thomas  Babington, 
197- 

MacCracken,  Francis,  233. 
Maclise,  Daniel,  8,  9,  11,  13,  170, 
180. 
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Maenza,  96,  97,  99. 
Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  249. 
Malta,  Gabriele  Rossetti  in,  69-72. 
Manet,  Edouard,  261. 
Marriott,  Charles,  quoted,  264. 
Martineau,    Robert  Braithwaite, 
"  Last  Day  in  the  Old  Home," 
259. 

Mazzini,  Giuseppe,  82. 

Meredith,  George,  169. 

Michelangelo,  41,  66. 

Millais,  John  Everett,  20,  22,  26,  50, 
535  55.  88,  89,  92,  98,  100,  103, 
122,  123,  129,  133,  134,  137, 
139,  140,  143,  144,  158,  173, 
179,  180,  181,  183,  188,  191, 
193,  204,  212-218,  224-226,  241, 
242,  244,  245-252,  255,  256, 
259,  263;  birth  and  childhood, 
27-29;  early  drawing,  28;  at 
Sass's,  30-32;  at  the  Academy, 
32,  33;  beginning  of  friendship 
with  Hunt,  33,  45;  character, 
33;  works  for  Serjeant  Thomas, 
47,  48;  early  paintings,  48,  49; 
accepts  Hunt's  ideas,  54;  walks 
in  Chartist  procession,  118; 
criticizes  sketch  by  Rossetti,  120; 
begins  picture  on  new  method, 
121;  doubts  about  Brotherhood, 
124-127,  131;  opinion  of  Ros- 
setti, 1 24  ;  invites  proposed 
Brothers  to  his  studio,  131; 
paints  "  Lorenzo  and  Isabella," 
151;  criticized  in  Atheneeum,  152- 
154;  and  in  Eraser's ,  154;  contri- 
butions (unpublished)  to  Germ, 
164;  "  Carpenter's  Shop  "  criti- 
cized, 174,  175;  attacked  in 
press,  176-178;  at  Botley,  192; 


how  far  influenced  by  Rossetti 
and  Hunt,  194-196;  friendship 
with  the  Combes,  205,  206;  at 
Worcester  Park  Farm,  206-2 1 1 ; 
extracts  from  diary,  208-2 1 1 ; 
friendship  with  Ruskin,  237, 
238;  in  Scotland,  238;  marries 
Ruskin's  wife,  239,  243;  elected 
A.R.A.,  240;  later  view  of 
Brotherhood,  253 ;  influence, 
258;  "  thoughts  on  art,"  260, 
261. 

Pictures:  "  Autumn  Leaves," 
214,  257;  "  Black  Brunswicker," 
214;  "Blind  Girl,"  196,  214, 
257?  258;  "  Christ  in  the  House 
of  his  Parents  "  ("  Carpenter's 
Shop"),  174,  175,  177,  178, 
181,  185,  194,  198;  "  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia,"  48,  54,  100, 
121;  "  Disentombment  of  Queen 
Matilda,"  152;  "  Ferdinand  lured 
by  Ariel,"  194;  "  Huguenot," 
206,  207,  212,  214;  "John  Rus- 
kin," 238;  "  Lorenzo  and  Isa- 
bella," 121,  151-154,  156,  194; 
"  Mariana  in  the  Moated 
Grange,"  193,  199,  200;  "  Ophe- 
lia," 196,  206,  212,  214,  224, 
225,  238,  258;  "  Order  of  Re- 
lease," 214,  215;  "  Pizarro 
seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru,"  48; 
"  Prescribed  Royalist,"  214,  215; 
"  Rescue,"  215;  "  Return  of  the 
Dove  to  the  Ark,"  193,  198,  199; 
"  Sir  Isumbras,"  214;  "  Widow's 
Mite,"  48  ;  "  Woodman's 
Daughter,"  193,  258. 
Millais,  John  William,  27,  30,  47, 
180,  181,  209. 
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Millais,    Mary,    28-30,    47,  180, 
181. 

Millais,  William,  27,  28,  31,  207, 
238. 

Miller,  Joaquin,  99. 

Moore,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Graham, 

68,  69,  72. 
Moore,  Lady,  69,  72. 
Morris,  Jane,  229. 
Morris,  William,   167,   196,  225, 

231,  245-248,  254. 
Mulready,  William,  7,  8,  11,  180, 

250;  "  The  Butt,"  8w. 
Munro,  Alexander,  173. 
Murat,  Joachim,  King  of  Naples, 

66,  67. 
Murray,  John,  73. 

Naples,  Gabriele  Rossetti  at,  64- 
69. 

Napoleon  I,  66,  72. 

National  Gallery,  21,  31;  condition 

and  contents,  35-40. 
National    Institution.     See  Free 

Exhibition. 
North,  William,  222. 
Nursey,  Claude  Lorraine,  51,  119. 

Orcagna,  132. 
Orchard,  John,  169,  170. 
Overbeck,  Johann  Friedrich,  107, 
109,  134,  135,  156,  191. 

Paganini,  Nicolo,  82,  83. 
Palmer,  Samuel,  19. 
Panizzi,  Antonio,  82. 
Parliament,  Houses  of.    See  West- 
minster Hall. 


Pater,  Walter,  248. 

Patmore,  Coventry,  99,  119,  169, 
180-182,  193,  197,  198,  207, 
220;  contributes  to  Germ,  165. 

Patmore,  Mrs.,  181,  212. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  39. 

Pickersgill,  Henry  William,  5. 

Pistoia,  Cino  da,  220. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  148. 

Polidori,  Anna  Maria  (Pearce), 
74. 

Polidori,  Charlotte,  114,  156. 
Polidori,  Gaetano,  74,  75,  78,  81, 
116. 

Polidori,  John,  author  of  The 
Vampyre,  74,  75. 

Potter,  Cipriani,  73. 

Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  for- 
mation, 122,  125,  131,  132; 
origin  of  name,  133;  meetings, 
143-150,  186-188;  manifesto, 
145;  nocturnal  walk,  146-148; 
journal,  157,  187,  188;  abortive 
plan  for  joint  household,  158; 
existence  becomes  knovv^n,  172, 
173;  new  constitution,  186,  187; 
disintegration,  188,  249,  250; 
Christina  Rossetti's  sonnet,  240; 
quarrels,  250-252;  achievement 
and  influence,  253-264. 

Pre-Raphaelite  Exhibition,  1857, 
250. 

Pre-Raphaelite  method  of  paint- 
ing, 53- 

Pre-Raphaelites,  German,  107-109. 

See  also  Overbeck. 
Pre-Raphaelitism,     question  of 

authorship  of,  138,  139. 
Punch,  satire  on  Pre-Raphaelites  in, 

193- 
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Raphael,  41-44,  133,  134. 
Read,  Buchanan,  148-150. 
Rembrandt,  105,  112,  261, 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  2,  20,  53, 

145;  Discourses,  41-44,  261,  262. 
Richmond,  George,  5.  j 
Ricketts,    Charles,    quoted,  58, 

1975  232. 

Rippingille,  Edward  Villiers, 
203. 

Rogers,  Henry,  20-23,  25,  50. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  59. 

Rossetti  family,  domestic  life  of, 
59.  60,  79-84,  220. 

Rossetti,  Andrea,  65,  66. 

Rossetti,  Antonio,  65. 

Rossetti,  Christina  Georgina,  77, 
81,  87,  89,  95,  142,  184,  190, 
220,  222,  226;  birth,  75;  charac- 
ter and  appearance  in  child- 
hood, 78;  engaged  to  CoUinson, 
127,  128;  contributes  to  Germ, 
168;  relations  with  P.R.B.,  168; 
sonnet  on  P.R.B.,  240.  | 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel  (Gabriel  i 
Charles  Dante),  46,  108,  109, 
127-129,  131,  134-137.  157,  158, 
163,  169,  175,  183-186,  188, 
189,  206,  216,  217,  238,  239, 
240,  242,  244,  245,  248-252, 
263;  approaches  Hunt,  54,  115, 
116;  character,  55-59,  123,  124; 
and  appearance  in  childhood, 
77-79;  birth,  59;  indifference  to 
rural  pursuits,  81;  attitude  to 
religion,  81,  82;  indifference  to 
politics,  84,  145;  "A  Last 
Confession,"  84,  85;  early  writ- 
ings. Sir  Hugh  the  Heron,  etc.,  87, 
88;  early  drawing,  88,  89;  at 


school,  90-92;  enters  Sass's,  92; 
translations,  93;  his  study,  94, 
95;  at  Boulogne,  95,  97;  tempor- 
ary enthusiasm  for  nature,  96, 
97;  collects  prints,  97;  at  the 
Academy,  98-100;  writes  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  100-103;  writes  to 
Madox  Brown,  103,  111-113; 
becomes  his  pupil,  1 1 3- 1 1 5 ; 
first  picture  in  oil,  1 14;  at  Green- 
wich, 117;  paints  in  Hunt's 
studio,  118,  141- 143;  Millais  on 
sketch  by,  120;  accepts  Hunt's 
ideas  and  proposes  Brotherhood, 
122-124,  131;  Hunt's  doubts  of 
him,  124,  133,  134,  140;  dis- 
claims authorship  of  Pie- 
Raphaelitism,  138,  139;  outburst 
of  temper,  142;  conversational 
powers,  143;  his  reading  of 
poetry,  144;  entertains  American 
poet,  149,  150;  exhibits  at  Free 
Exhibition,  155,  175;  criticized 
in  Athenaum,  155,  156;  goes 
abroad  with  Hunt,  159-162; 
other  projects  for  going  abroad, 
162  ;  contributions  to  Germ 
(*'  Hand  and  Soul  "),  167,  169; 
divulges  existence  of  P.R.B., 
173;  paints  "  Ecce  Ancilla  Do- 
mini," 174;  attacked  in  Athen- 
(Bum,  176;  censured  by  Millais's 
parents,  180,  181;  vows  not  to 
exhibit,  181;  at  Sevenoaks,  192; 
question  of  influence  on  Millais 
and  Hunt,  195-197;  sonnet  to 
Woolner,  217;  quarrels  with 
Woolner,  218;  difficult  period, 
218-231;  thinks  of  becoming 
telegraph    operator,    219;  his 
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Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel — conl. 
water-colours,  219,  232;  rela- 
tions with  Elizabeth  Siddal,  223- 
231,  233-235;  with  Fanny  Schott, 
229-231  ;  friendship  with  Rus- 
kin,  232-236;  meets  Burne-Jones 
and  Morris,  245-247  ;  quarrels 
with  Hunt,  251;  later  view  of 
Brotherhood,  253. 

Pictures:  "  Bower  Maiden," 
193;  "  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini," 
174-176,  196,  218,  219,  233; 
"  Found,"  236,  237,  242;  "  Gae- 
tano  Polidori,"  116;  "Girlhood 
of  Mary  Virgin,"  141-143,  155, 
156,  174,  175,  196,  218,  242; 
"  Gretchen  in  Church,"  120; 
"  Hist,  said  Kate  the  Queen," 
219;  "  Rosso vestita,"  226. 

Rossetti,  Domenico,  65. 

Rossetti,  Francesca  (Pietrocola), 
64. 

Rossetti,  Frances  Maria  Lavinia 
(Polidori),  74,  75,  98,  142,  220, 
222;  character,  79,  80. 

Rossetti,  Gabriele,  82,  83,  87,  88, 
90,  91,  96,  220,  222;  literary 
work  and  theories,  60-63,  71, 
84;  early  life  and  adventures  in 
Naples,  64-69;  in  Malta,  69-72; 
arrives  in  London,  72,  73;  mar- 
riage, 74,  75;  death,  222. 

Rossetti,  Maria  Francesca,  83,  190, 
220;  birth,  75;  character  and 
appearance  in  childhood,  76-78. 

Rossetti,  Nicola,  64. 

Rossetti,  William  Michael,  80-84, 
89,  95,  102,  122,  124,  125,  127, 
131,  132,  143,  145,  156,  157, 
162,  166,  185,  187,  188,  189, 


191,  192,  197,  209,  218,  220, 
222,  224,  225  226,  229,  230, 
236,  250,  251,  257;  birth,  75; 
describes  his  brother  and  sisters, 
76-79;  character  in  childhood, 
78,  79;  turn  for  drawing,  89, 
125;  at  school,  90-92;  enters 
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